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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


Summer Session Begins July 2. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


{| William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
) Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 





Examiners: 


Dudley Buck, resident. 
Albert Ross Parsons. l7ce- resident. 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 2zd@ Vice- President. 


R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 
Frederick C. Packard, /rincipfal Operatic Dept 
John C Griggs, Ph.D , Musical Director. 

T r al of the Residence Department to the 


liate vicinity of ¢ ‘entral Park increases 
ttractiveness as a home school. 





F« ther information address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EH, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Professional Cards. |: 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 
A BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 


rich’s Grand Opera Co., 
cast Zist St » New York. 














Miss NIN 





Wash i n 0 
GEORGE SWEET, 
CONCERT. 


OPERA, ORATORIO, 


{87 5th Avenue, New York. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
sic Hall, 57th St 
New York. 





STUD 8 Mu and7th Avenue, 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 


BASSO, 


1 Vocal Instructic 


adio, 15 Ea nat 17 th Street, New v 








MONSIEUR HENRI F ALCKE, 





Piano Virtuoso 
f the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons 
ying and Phe ry M. Falcke speaks 
man anc Spanish Address, 165 

D r Hugo, Paris. 
Mr. and ios. CARL “ALVES, 

Vocal Instructors 

1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


Mr. FRITZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist. 
ired for Concerts, Musicales and a 
ber of Pupils this season. Apply for 


,to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Can be s« 
limited nun 
Dates, Terms. &<« 











Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and 
Organ. He at Residence : 50 West 55th Street 
wWtoi, S 49 West 20th Street (Church of 
the Holy Cx nunion), New York. 

Mr. HARRY PEP PPE: R, 
Tenor. 
Cor ert, Oratorio and Ve | Instruction. 
Studi 5138 West E Ave , Near 90th St 


Maras. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
iman Hall, 5th 1e and 19th St., 


New Yor 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


AND SOLO PIANIST. 
»or Oratorio and Opera 
. address 


New York. 


Har Avent 


CONDUCTOR 
ed for Pian« 
For terms, &<« 
174 West 58th Street, 
PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, C« Analysis and 


Pupils recei 
tic repertoire 


ym position, 


Theory of Interpretation. 
A. J]. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 


trom 
Language, 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
and Lectures 


the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
&c, Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


Professor at the 
for Piano, Theory 





New York. 


Private Studio, 862 Lenox Avenue, 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


YOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


Musical Conductor. 
VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B. Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Repertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East id4th Street, New York. 


SIGN 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
51 East 87th Street, 
M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 


Teaching October 1. 
Paris, France. 


TEACHER, 
New York. 





Resumed 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, 


PHILIPP ROTH, 

V ioloncello Virtuoso, 
uthor of the “ Violoncello School,’ 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils. 

84A Liidzow Str., 3erlin, Germany 


Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West sist Street, New York. 


CH AS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Tenor West Church (Dr. 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 

Studio, Music Hall ,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


Mme. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
address New York Conservatory of 
New York 


’ published 





Solo Paxton’s) and 


Church. 


For terms 
Music, 112 East 18th Street, 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Mr. J.F.VON DER HEIDE, _ 


Vocal Instruction. 


Particular attention to the Erglish language in 
song Ad iress, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio : 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
f Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO 


Professor « 


Concert, Oratorio, 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano. 
Delle Sedie. 


Lyric 


of Paris. 
Declamation, 


Pupil of Signor E 

Teacher of 
Vocal and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, 


Singing and 


Ora- 
torio and Opera 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Studio: 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 
Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos, 


Willaccept 
number of pupils 





Concert Engagements; alsoa limited 
Address, 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
1402 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
19 East 14th Street, 
WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 
LAMPERTI. 
Ognotz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 


College Glee Club. 
Residence : 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 


CHURCHILL MAYER, 


by William Shake- 


New York. 











Specially recommended 
spere. London. : # 
VOCAL CULTURE. 

Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1 P. M. 
to 3 P. M. 280 West 50th Street, New York. 


HEL ENE VON DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Upera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 








VocaL Stuptio; 





GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


Opera A SPECIALTY. 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 3.th Street, New York. 


Mme, CLARA POOLE-KING 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Hetherington, 


571 Park avenue, New Yorx. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Concert, Oratorio and O 
101 West 86th Street, 





pera. Vocal 
New York. 


Baritone 
Culture. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Address 27 Union Square, New York. 








Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JUL IA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, ¢ 7 ras, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 145 West 82d Street, , New York. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
Address from December 15 care of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, 19 Union mynare, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Develo ve nt and Complete Education of 
the Voice 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, 


E. MAC CLYMONT, 

CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and i»s —— to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 

Violin Virtuoso. 
Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 

106 and 108 East 243d Street, New York. 


ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.— Roles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.-— Be st traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 

CONCERT. - Suitable ré ‘pe rtoire formed, display 

the individua 


New York. 





Boston. 








ing to the best advantage 
characteristics of each singer. 
Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 


familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbritickengasse 7, 


WALTER PETZET, 


Pianist and Composer. 


Studio: 
1to3P.M 





Vienna, Austria 





Home Studio: 169 East 69th Street 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 


(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing and Harmony. 
Address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 


30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 
Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hi Hall. 
WILLIAM H. LEE, Baritone, 
Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 98 Fifth Ave., Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) _ 


BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Pupil of Barth, 
S. B. Mills. 











CARL 


Concert Pianist. 
School, of Joseffy and of 
engagements and pupils. 
204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Berlin High 
Will receive 





Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano. 


Mason s Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone, 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 

Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 

Studios: Morristown, N. J., and at Lauter’s, 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. Concert Engagements. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





CL ARENCE “LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 


Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 


CLARA ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, Ac., 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
Terrace, Regent’s 
London, England. 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 
For terms and dates apply to 
Addison F. Andrews, Musical Manager, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservatory 
Private Studio: 190 W. 134th Street, New York. 


LUDWIG DORER 


Pianist and Teacher in sie higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt. Correct 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 

1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





19 Portland Park, N. W., 








LYMAN 
PIANO, 


BRACKETT, 
ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston 
Chickering Hall Building. 


CH ARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 


135 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 





Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 


Lampert: Autuority (Elder) 

Eleven years student (certificated) and Prima 
Donna of the principal opera houses of the world. 
Instruction from foundation to stage. Hours 
arranged for Profe —— and Teachers. 

124 East “4th Street, New York. 


SEREN YO R, FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 


Box 564, Stamford, Conn 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
power. Pamphlet mailed on a pplication 
425 West 22d Street, New York 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 
Church Festivals, Oratorio, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


Address Studio, 639 Lexington Avenue until June 1. 
Address care Monroe & Co., Bankers, Rue de Pois- 
son, Paris, until September 























MUSIC 





AL COURIER. 





PATA" 





“The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
{a existence.’’ 





‘The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
LOL LOLOL LD DL A hk kl lk lh 


Clariers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, 


and new Illustrated Catalogue, 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


il Practice Clavier 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


THE 


an 3 








aa 


‘*DgAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON. 


Send for rental purchase plan 





Professional Cards. 


SUMMER STUDY. 
EDMUND J. MYER. 
At Round Lake, N. Y, 


During July and August. Send for circular giving 
particulars 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, on 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 

Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No, 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
630 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 




















CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio o1 
Opera. Address: 120 East #2d Street, New York. 


AGNES THOMSON, 


SOPRANO. 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 


BARITONE. 











Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address: 
174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 
SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
Senp ror CaTALoGuE. 


MUSICAL DIRHCTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano, 
CALVIN B. CADY, . . Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, - Vocal, 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, ° Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education. after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. Fowunpen 1880. 


America's recognized authority on Lampertt. 
His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
cular. 12 West 60th Street, New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, 154 Montague St., Wednesdays. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Agency Founded HERMANN WOLFE, 


1879. 
Germany: Berlin’ m Carlsbad 19. 


Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 








Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marceila Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
iated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, P ion, Instr tion 
Blocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


&. EBERHARD, Mus. Doe,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


@ur Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rresz on 
application. 


ISAAC COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
420 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River 











CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NEW YORE. 


Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Scheel), 


DRESDIAN, GwHRMARNYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught, Last year, 780 pupils. $8 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pref, Dr. Ad, Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prot. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus, 
Doe.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director HSpner, Organist Janssen ; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul, von 
K bue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of Apriland beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musicat Courier and through 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ. Director, 
and School of 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL ratte rortormance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform- 
ance, the Preparation ot Teachers, Pian st’s Harmony Course. 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed, 











COLOGNH-ON-THH-RHINDE.- 


THaH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR, WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subj 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ble playing (chamb 
cution, sight ing, orchestral playing, Sune. &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 

S erm es April 1; Winter Term September 16. ext entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Gensz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory); Klindworth, Scharwerka, Gensz. Dr. Jed- 
litzsa, Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldscamidt (voice, Stock- 
hausen method and bistory of music). 

Applications can be made with Prof. Gensz daily, from 11 to 12 A. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. 
Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon fr: m 4 to 6 at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


R. SINGEWALD 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


es aes Co 
NG NewYork 


Successors to CORNETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers of 


ww OPHRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory, 525-531 West 24th St. Office, 449-455 West 41st St, 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


and (4) operatic singing. There is a'soa 
ects there are classes for Italian, German, 
music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 














DRESDEN, 
3 GERMANY, 


WITH PRICES, FREE. 








Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO « Musical Strings, « 
PLAYING Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
gre ove, saps NEW YORK. 





297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO, 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, — 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music te 
be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, | 





N. SIMROCK, Berlin, Germany, 


Original Publisher of BRAHMS’ and 
Dvorak’s Works. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
THE CELEBRATED FOUR SYMPHONIES OF 
JOHANNES BRAHMS, 


| arranged for Piano, four hands (only Original Edition), 
are now to be had in one volume at the low price of 


fy 


MAGDEBURGER STR. BERLIN W., GERMANY, 





W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


$2.50, 


or singly at 75c. each. Will be sent, postage free, upea 
receipt of amount by money order. 

he cost of these Symphonies in the Americas 
Reprint Edition is $s. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 





“DAS DEUTSCHE LIED” (The Ger- 


man Song) four books {containing 107 songs) at 7s5c. 





Address, 25 Union Square. New York City. 


| each. 
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FARIBAULT, 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0.: 


MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


New York. 





shaved. 












Foot East roth Street, 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1894. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons 

we are in receipt of two large volumes, which 
comprise the ‘‘Letters of Franz Liszt,” which are 
rich material for the lovers of contemporaneous 
musical life. Beginning with our next issue we pur- 
pose devoting some attention to this valuable collec- 
tion which La Mara has edited. These letters will 
be found to be as interesting as the famous corre- 
spondence between Wagner and Liszt. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER is pained to learn of 
the untimely demise of Miss Wilhelmina Nichts- 
nutz. The lady was much thought of in her commu- 
nity; even the village poet added his mite to the 
appended obituary notice. Miss Nichtsnutz left a 
number of unedited manuscripts, which we hope to 
produce at some future time : 


(From the Hard Scrabble “ Kansas Intelligencer.’’) 
NICHTSNUTZ.—Died at 4 A. M. on Wednesday, Mey 16, of measles, 


Wilhelmina Nichtsnutz, aged fifty-three years six months and four 
days. New York, Berlin aad Booneville papers please copy. No 
flowers, no cards, nobody’s funeral but her own and strictly private. 


Gone, but not forgotten. 
There was a young lady from Hard Scrabble, 
Who in piano playing would dabble ; 
With technic on her brain 
She struggled quite in vain, 
This poor young lady from Hard Scrabble. 


S soon as Maseagni had announced his “ Rat- 
A cliff,” seven other ‘‘ Ratcliffs” were heard of. 
While Massenet was at wcrk on ‘‘La Navarraise,” 
Mascagni was busy on the same material; when 
Massenet’s ‘‘Manon Lescaut” had success, Puccini 
followed it with his ‘‘Manon.” Since the Emperor 
William gave to Leoncavallo an order to write an 
opera on ‘Roland von Berlin,” no less than thirteen 
other composers are toiling over the same material, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


NOTICE. 
‘‘The Musical Courier ’”’ will publish 
a large European Edition during the 


coming summer. Particulars will be 
given later. 





and as many more busy in setting to music Miirger’s 
‘‘La Vie de Bohéme.” To this we may add that 
eleven operas are written on ‘‘Sappho” and as 
many on ‘‘Alcestes” and ‘‘Moses;” ‘‘ Endymion,” 
‘*Medea,” ‘‘ Psyche” and “Judith” have inspired 
twelve musicians; ‘‘ Pygmalion ” and the ‘‘ Maid of 
Orleans,” fourteen, and ‘ Mithridates” no fewer 
than sixteen. It is only natural that ‘‘Orpheus” 
should have supplied a theme for twenty-three com- 
posers, but the list is headed by the hapless ‘ Iphi- 
genia,” who has furnished material for twenty-nine. 





CESAR FRANCK'S “ HULDA.” 
ARDY justice is being done to the memory of 
César Franck. During his life he was known to 
the world as a busy teacher and the organist of St. 
Clotilde’s, who always dressed in black, wore trou- 
sers too short, and was in a perpetual hurry. As 
early, however, as 1848 he had written an opera, 
‘‘Le Valet de Ferme” for the Opéra National, but 
the collapse of that enterprise prevented its produc- 
tion. This check seems to have discouraged Franck, 
and he did not attempt lyric drama again till nearly 
the end of his life, when he wrote his ‘‘ Hulda” ona 
poem of Mr. Grandmougin. He began in 1879 and 
finished the score by 1882, and completed the orches- 
tration in 1885. He could work only during the 
months of August and September, when he had his 
annual holiday. Parts of this work were given dur- 
ing his life, and after his death in honor of his mem- 
ory; the march with chorus and ballet airs at the 
Trocadero in April, 1884, and at the Cerque d’Hiver, 
January 30, 1887. The arioso of ‘‘ Hulda” was sung 
by Mrs. Deléage at a concert, composed of Franck’'s 
works exclusively, at the Salle Erard, February 21, 
1890, and the chorus of womenin December 27, of the 
same year. But neither Paris nor Brussels would 
produce the whole work, which was given for the 
first time at Monte Carlo on March 8 last, thanks to 
the energy of Raoul Gunsbourg. 

The scene is in Norway, time eleventh century. 
‘‘Hulda” and her mother are taken prisoners by 
‘‘Gudleik” after the death of their father and hus- 
band, ‘‘Hustanick.” For two years ‘‘ Hulda” lives 
in the home of ‘‘Gudleik,” who resolves in spite of 
all opposition from his relatives to marry her. She, 
however, is in love with ‘‘ Ejolf,” who is betrothed to 
‘‘Swanhilda.” ‘‘Hulda” succeeds in provoking a 
duel between the two men, in which ‘‘ Gudleik ” falls. 
‘‘Ejolf” visits ‘‘Hulda” every night, leaving the 
neglected ‘‘Swanhilda” to weepalone. In the fourth 
act, however, they meet; ‘‘ Ejolf” moved by her sor- 
rows and love renounces his passion for ‘‘ Hulda.” 
‘‘Hulda” swears to be avenged, and excites the 
wrath of ‘‘ Gudleik’s” brothers against him. Under 
pretense of bidding ‘‘ Ejolf” adieu she leads him into 
an ambush where his foes slay him. But they have 
not forgotten the death of ‘‘ Gudleik,” and resolve to 
punish ‘‘ Hulda” as the cause of it. They are about 
to slay her, when ‘‘ Ejolf’s”” followers, who have come 
to aid their chief, put them to flight. They on hear- 
ing of his death also resolve to kill ‘‘ Hulda,” but she 
preferred to jump into the sea. 

If Wagner's example suggested to Franck a subject 
from Northern mythology, the latter has not been 
able to attain in any degree the incomparable unity 
and simplicity of theformer. Franck’s composition is 
fragmentary, but technically with a special view to 
harmony he exhibits an almost Wagnerian power of 
conception, he can create living beings, animated 
characters, each individualized. But Franck is no 
imitator ; he has his own forms, which he uses with 
his customary skill, not only in symphonic and choral 
passages, like his other works, but in the vocal parts. 
The most applauded pages were the march with 
chorus, the song ‘‘ Des Hermines,” the sword dance, 
the duo in the third act, the ballet in the fourth 
and the introduction to the fifth act. The réles 


were ‘‘Ejolf,” Mr. Soleza; ‘‘Gudleik,” Mr. Lhéric; 
‘* Hulda,” Mrs. Deschamps-Jeheien ; 
Mrs. D’Alba. 

An esteemed correspondent writes: ‘‘It looks as if 
Franck’s posthumous reputation would rise to the 
Certainly his works are 


‘¢ Swanhilda,” 


level of that of Berlioz.” 
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played everywhere. .M. J. Tiersot, in the ‘‘ Temps,” 
in its notice of the first production, writes: ‘‘ The di- 
rect influence of Wagner has been almost null, ex- 
cepting some Tristanic harmonies in the love scene. 
The harmonies are as rich in Franck as in Wagner ; 
they come ineach case from the same sources, Bach 
and Beethoven, but are still essentially different. 
Franck would have written what he has written had 
Wagner never existed.” ‘‘Le Ménestrel” says: 
‘‘The work is more lyric than dramatic; in form it 
belongs to the old opera, and not the music drama. 
The music does not wait on the action; it goes right 
to the mark, and expresses musically the sentiments 
of the situation. It has the lyric dash, the iyric cry 
of the heart.” 








MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 





An Invipious CoMPARISON. 


N the course of a brief retrospect of the ‘‘ Year's 
| Amusements” in the current issue of the ‘‘ Cos- 
mopolitan” the writer, Mr. F. A. Schwab, is forced to 
confess that the past season of theatricals and music 
has not been a brilliant one, indeed with the excep- 
tion of the unexpected and overwhelming success of 
Calvé in ‘‘Carmen,” the only other successes have 
been Rice’s ‘‘1492” and ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,” the for- 
mer a vulgar hodge podge, the latter a rather com- 
monplace farce laid on familiar lines. We have been 
accused of being rather pessimistic in our views as 
to the extraordinary taste displayed by the New 
York amusement seeking public, but the article re- 
ferred to quite backs us up in our estimate of the 
season just ended. 

We are beginning to believe that it is rather a dan- 
gerous risk to predicate the tastes of our public. Af- 
ter an unequalled devotion to German opera and the 
giant works of Richard Wagner, a transition period 
has set in and one year we go mad about ‘‘ Faust,” 
another season about ‘‘Carmen.” Rather we go mad 
about certain singers. The De Reszkés came in for 
their share of worship, and then Emma Calvé was 
idolized. What we will go ‘‘daft” about next fall re- 
mains to be seen. Perhaps another glacial period 
will set in with unexampled severity and the artists 
of Messrs. Abbey & Grau will be frozen to death. 
A New York’public is an unknown quantity in its 
likes and dislikes, and the impossible is quite likely 
to happen. 

Mr. Schwab, whose paper is well considered, pays 
his tribute to Jean De Reszké, an artist, whose voice 
not being so powerful as his brother's, is consequently 
classed below him, Listen, however, to this just 
estimate : 

How much might be written of the consummate art of Mr. Jean 
de Reszké, a tenor that never slights a note or a syllable, or sacrifices 
time to a possible point ; whose Italian and French are alike delicious 
to listen to, and who to all subjects cognate to the réles he fills 
brings, with intelligence of the highest order and years of experi- 
ence, careful study and research! It may strike one as a small mat- 
ter, but let the reader mark Mr. de Reszké's handling of his rapier in 
the duel scene in “ Faust,”’ his management of his sword when José 
attacks the officer in ‘‘Carmen,” and his manipulation of the navarin 
in the fight with Escamillo, and then observe the conventional tenor 
at the same stages of events. More vibrant, more powerful, more 
sensuously beautiful voices have been listened to than this artist is 
endowed with ; but I recall no tenor, these thirty years, that has 
shown so rare a combination of the gifts and attainments that make 
a performance eloquent, fascinating and representative. 

But if we complain about the quality of the musi- 
cal season what shall be said regarding the theatrical 
one just over? The successes were the two men- 
tioned above. Of course Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry, while great artists, like Coquelin, Mounet- 
Sully and Jane Hading, played to small audiences. 
The novelties of the season were received with a cold 
shoulder. The exquisite pantomimic art displayed in 
‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue” was wasted on us. The 
strength and virility of a play like Arthur Pinero’s 
‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” was not appreciated. 
To be sure, it received avery calloused interpretation 
at the hands of the Kendals, but then its beauty of 
workmanship and modern thematic note entitled it 
to greater consideration than it received from either 
critic or public. X 

James A. Herne’s natural and touching play of 
‘‘Shore Acres” has been well treated, but by no 
means commensurate with its merits. Sydney 
Grundy’s play, ‘‘Sowing the Wind,” being strongly 
emotional, received much attention, although it was 
not a very startling specimen of the playwright’s art. 
In fact it was commonplace, but Charles Frohman’s 
well drilled company did wonders withit. Mr. Daly 
is in London this year, so we missed his harmonious 
ensemble of players. A fantastic comedy, or trav- 
esty, ‘‘The Amazons,” a further illustration of the 
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cleverness of Mr. Pinero, has met with great success 


at the Lyceum, and justly too. On the other hand, 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s remarkable dream drama, 
‘‘Hannele,” was flouted by the public and with few 
exceptions by the press. Its symbolic, exalted tone 
proved too much for the theatre going public, who 
still adhere to the old idea that the theatre is a place 
for amusement—said amusement to largely consist in 
watching comedians with green hued whiskers tum- 
bling about. 

Not a brilliant or an appetizing summing up this. 
Shakespeare would not pay in New York, but ‘‘ 1492” 
does. Now in the face of all this has anyone the 
courage to deny our assertion that our music loving 
public is far more cultured than the theatre going 
contingent? Musieally we are far in advance of the 
theatre. We listen to the epical works of Richard 
Wagner with a fair appreciation of their meanings, 
musically and poetically; but when we go to the 
theatre we needs must go see ‘‘Charley’s Aunt.” 

George Moore, whose latest novel, ‘Esther 
Waters,” is now the subject of dispute, critical and liti- 
gious, in England, once wrote a strong essay called 
‘*Mummer Worship,” which became instantly notori- 
ous. It was a fierce denouncement of the prominence 
given to actors in this latter half of the century, and 
even denied them the title of artists, or rather classed 
the mimetic art as the lowest in the scale. We need 
not discuss here the stage from the esthetic view- 
point, and we can afford to smile at Mr. Moore’s one 
sided view of his subject. But he utters some half 
truths which are not palatable to the lover of the 
dramatic art, and puts his finger on some very grave 
defects in the education of the actor, defects which 
should interest all who are interested in the dramatic 
or lyro-dramatic art. 

Mr. Moore declares that the stage, which was the 
refuge of the vicious, has now become the resort of 
the mediocre, the incompetent and the idle. Actors 
and actresses are made after a few months’ experi- 
ence, or rather ‘they think they are. So we are as- 
saulted on the stages of our playhouses by illiterate 
persons who cannot even speak their native tongue 
correctly ; who are without elegance of person or any 
histrionic talent. And, asks Mr. Moore triumphantly, 
can you make painters, sculptors or musicians this 
way? 

It must be confessed that this side of his argu- 
ment is an unanswerable one. To play in a cheap 
theatre orchestra and in the most indifferent style re- 
quires some years of study, and yet the actor who 
mouths and mumbles on the boards looks down and 
despises the fiddler, the clarinetist, the flutist in the 
orchestra. He, forsooth, is an artist; they are 
‘‘Dutch musicians,” to be sneered and mocked at. 
If this same fellow in motley had applied himself 
one-tenth as strenuously to the mastery cf the technic 
of acting he might do something better than striding 
and ‘‘mugging.” ‘To playin any of our first-class 
symphony orchestras presupposes years of generous 
musical culture—an amount, in fact, which the actor 
never dreams of. 

Now what has all this to do with popular taste? 
Much, for nothing is so easily debased. The gener- 
ous percentage of German blood in the population of 
this city has aided the cause of music. Certain it 
is that in no theatre in New York do you find an 
audience of the culture and refinement which may 
be seen at a Philharmonic concert, a Symphony 
Society concert or a Boston Symphony concert. 
‘‘Smarter,” more fashionable audiences are found 
perhaps in one or two of the theatres, but the absence 
of cultivated people in the majority of our theatres 
is painfully apparent. The cause is not far to seek. 
Door slamming farces, idiotic variety shows, the 
vulgar display of half nude women and so-called 
society plays, or worse still the cheap emotional 
drama; these draw largely on the vast uncultured 
classes, the people who believe in laughing when 
they go to the theatre, and who find Shakespeare 
slow and good opera a bore. 

Just think of the thousands and thousands who 
yearly crowd the theatres to witness burlesques, ex- 
travaganzas, minstrel shows, ‘‘ continuous perform- 
ances” and all the anomalous horrors of the modern 
stage, and then revert to a musical audience appre- 
ciatively absorbing anew Tschaikowsky symphony or 
a performance of ‘‘ Die Walkuere.” No wonder one 
of the most prominent dramatic critics, if not the 
most prominent, in the city candidly confessed that 
he was surprised at the class of people who fre- 
quented symphony concerts and grand opera. He 
seldom encountered in these degenerate days such 
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a class at the playhouse. In a word musical cul- 
ture leads the stage in America. 

A half century ago matters were different. Great 
plays were given by great actors and stock com- 
panies were composed of artists. Now everyone at- 
tempts to star. Raw, uncultivated men and women 
rush upon the boards and theatrical managers are 
mere speculators, who pander to the gross tastes 
of asensation-loving public. Hence it has come to 
pass that the prize fighter and the divorcée gets 
before the footlights and the musically uncultivated 
singer who creates-the most scandal is the eagerly 
sought of the populace. The stage has come upon 
evil days in this land. Germany, France and Italy 
are artistic leagues beyond us. Noble music has 
more followers ; and how it does reward you for 
your devotion! The very Ibsen, who is so reviled by 
the critics, will be the savior of the stage, as was 
Richard Wagner of the opera. But then none so 
blind as those who will not see. 








POLITICS AND MUSIC. 


O those who have been acquainted with the inside 

facts the following from the New York ‘‘Sun” 

of Friday last did not come in the shape of a sur- 
prise : 

On motion of Civil Justice George F. Roesch, of the Fourth District 
Court, Alexander Bremer, assistant clerk of that court, has been 
cited to appear before the General Term of the Supreme Court this 
morning to show cause why he should not be removed for neglect of 
duty. The specific act of neglect alleged is the absence of Bremer 
without leave from May 1 to 4 inclusive, at which time he was attend- 
ing a convention of the National Musical League at Baltimore. 
Bremer is the president of the Musical Mutual Protective Union. He 
is also the leader of the Independent county organization in the 
Twenty-fourth Assembly district, and was appointed a little more 
than a year ago by Civil Justice Steckler, who was Justice Roesch’s 
predecessor. If he is not removed he will have nearly five years to 
serve at a salary of $3,000 a year. 

Justice Roesch’s action has surprised the local politicians, who did 
not know that assistant clerks of district courts had any duties to 
neglect. 

Mr. Bremer declares that he is the object of political persecution 
Roesch wants the place for his brother-in-law, 
Bremer has secured the services of ex-Surrogate 


and that Justice 
George Lederle 

Rollins as counsel and says that he will show that he had the permis- 
sion of Clerk Harburger to absent himself and that Mr. Harburger 
agreed to do his work during his absence. He says he is prepared to 
prove that all he was required to do was done; that there was no 
neglect of duty on his part and that the public service did not suffer 

There has been talk of retaliation, because it is alleged that Justice 
Roesch's appointee for janitor of the court, Nicholas Eberhard, has 
never attended to his duties, although he has drawn his salary regu- 
larly. Justice Roesch removed Eberhard yesterday. Eberhard is a 
lieutenant of Barney Rourke in the Third Assembly District. 

The district courts will probably be considered by the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and the judicial system may be so revised that 
the civil justices may not be troubled with holdover assistant clerks. 

Justice Roesch said yesterday that while be has complained only of 
one case of neglect of duty on the part of Bremer, Bremer is and has 
been habitually neglectful, working hardly more than two hours any 
day. 

The case has since been given to areferee. It is of 
great interest to the members of the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union whether they desire to be consid- 
ered as a political or a social or a beneficial organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Bremer, as a salaried city official, getting as 
much as $3,000 a year for a long term, is not a repre- 
sentative musician, but rather a representative poli- 
tician, it seems to us. The Union has many members 
who cannot be pleased at this latest development re- 
garding its official household. Musicians who simply 
earn their salaries or pay as musicians can have no 
show of equality with men who in the organization 
appear as musicians and outside of it are occupying 
$3,000 political places. 

Did Bremer get his'place because of the fact that 
he was President of the Union? Are all the members 
of the Union Democrats or Tammany men, or are 
they all Republicans and Bremer the only Democrat? 

The Union, out of regard to its own standing in the 
community, should look into this matter. 





VALE'S MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Ww" must congratulate Yale Coilege on its new 
incumbent of the Battell professorship of 
music. Dr. Stoeckel has resigned on account of bad 
health, and his place is to be filled by Horatio W. 
Parker, the well-known composer. The resignation 
of Dr. Stoeckel goes into effect at commencement. 
Dr. Stoeckel has been at Yale for the past quar- 
ter of a century and has done his work well, but 
in the old-fashioned, conservative style. New blood 
was sadly needed, and Mr. Parker is the right man in 
the right place. His career has been a brilliant one, 
and it is only at the end of the last season that he left 
New York to take the position of organist at Trinity 
Church, Boston. 
Mr. Parker was born in Auburndale, in 1863, and 








since the age of fourteen has been an eager student 














of music. He has studied piano, composition and 
organ under the most eminent masters, both in this 
country and abroad. He is a graduate of the School 
of Music at Munich, and a particular pupil of Josef 
Rheinberger. 

In 1885 he accepted a position in St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. IL, and soon after was appointed 
organist and choirmaster at St. Andrew's Church in 
Harlem. 

He subsequently held a similar position in the 
Churchof the Holy Trinity in New York city, and 
was for several years teacher in the National Con- 
servatory in New York. 

In 1893 he accepted, on the offer of a large salary, 
the position of organist of Trinity Church, Boston. 

Among Mr. Parker's many successful productions 
was a cantata for the Hampden County (Mass.) Musi- 
cal Association. A later work, ‘‘ Hora Novissima,” 
first sung in Boston by the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, received the commendation of high musical 
authorities in this country and Europe. 

An oratorio by Mr. Parker was produced at the 
Springfield musical festival a fortnight ago. 

Incidentally Samuel S. Sandford, an amateur 
pianist and organist, of Bridgeport, Conn., was ap- 
pointed to a new professorship of piano and organ 
playing. 

Mr. H. W. Parker said to a reporter for the Boston 
‘* Journal :” 

“The members of the Yale corporation have very large schemes in 
their heads, and they rather depend on me to carry the schemes out. 
There are things connected with the 
work there which are quite unique. Of course none of the members 
of the corporation is a practical musician. And so it was not thought 
that a precedent was being established. Even whenI told them they 
didn't seem to mind. The idea is to have not only a theoretical 
school, but a practical school. This idea has never been tried in any 


school of music that I know of, certainly not at any of the universi- 
There is something of the 


I hope I shall be able to do so. 


ties either in this country or in England. 
sort connected with the University at Vienna, but what its scope is I 
don’t know. On the face of it, it seems to me that this is a new and 
particularly good idea.” 

Altogether we think Yale College and New Haven 
will be benefited enormously by the presence of such 
a worker and interesting musical personality as 
Horatio W. Parker. 





E are the recipient of a letter from a young 
American student at Vienna, who protests 
against the criticisms of Massenet’s ‘‘Werther ” which 
appeared some time ago in THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
The writer declared that we must have had a mediocre 
performance of the work, else we would have greeted 
it as enthusiastically as Vienna. We can assure the 
young lady that no better performance of ‘‘ Werther” 
has been given outside of New York, even taking 
into account that Van Dyk and Renard sang the réles 
of ‘‘Werther” and ‘‘Charlotte” in Vienna. The 
title r6le was especially composed for M. Jean De 
Részke, and those who had the good fortune to hear 
him in the only performance given in this city will 
never forget the power, poetry and pathos of his read- 
ing. Eames, too, was admirable as ‘‘ Charlotte.” 
Our correspondent allows her enthusiasm to carry 
away her judgment. ‘‘Werther” is not a great 
work, far from it; but technically it is remarkable. 
If Massenet’s thematic invention had been on a par 
with his technical ability we would have had a genuine 
masterpiece. But’the opera lacks virility and some 
really strong themes. It is charming, it is ‘‘ fin de 
siécle,” but it is not great. 








MORE ABOUT GERMAN OPERA 


CCORDING to some people Mr. Seidl has not 
given up the fight yet for the conductorship of 
a German opera company. There is talk abouta 
season of five weeks beginning about the middle of 
March. But all this is ‘‘innubibus,” and we under- 
stand that Mr. Seidl has less to do with the scheme 
than Mr. Anton Schott. In the meantime Mr. Dam- 
rosch is in Europe negotiating for artists for his sea- 
son, and he declares positively that he will not give 
this season unless first-class artists are secured. The 
following letter was sent to the press last week by 
Mr. Frank Damrosch : 

A few months ago my brother conducted several performances 
of Wagner opera. These had suggested themselves to him as feasi- 
ble, because several world-famed Wagner singers happened to be in 
New York at the same time, and it seemed a pity that this opportu- 
nity should not be utilized to give a few of the great Wagner music 
dramas. & 

Some of the singers did not prove altogether satisfactory, but it 
was nearly the unanimous expression of those who attended the per- 
formances that the work of the orchestra was excellent. My brother 
received numerous letters commending the orchestral work for 
greater delicacy and finish than had ever been heard in the old days 
of German opera. 

It was then suggested to him to give a short season of Wagner 














opera next fall at the Metroplitan Opera House. He decided to do so 
on two conditions: That a sufficient guarantee be raised to enable 
him to engage the best artists, and secondly, that he would find these 
artists available. After a month’s work the first of these conditions 
was fulfilled, as a guarantee fund of over $40,000 had been raised, and 
my brother is now on his way to Europe to try and meet the second 
condition. If he should not succeed in getting first-class artists he 
will not attempt to give Wagner opera next season, as his artistic 
ideals are at least as high as those of any other conductor in America. 

Through the premature death of my father, my brother was too 
soon placed under the necessity of assuming a higher position than 
his experience as a conductor warranted at the time, even if his tal- 
ents enabled him to do very creditable work. This brought him 
much unfavorable criticism, under the fire of which he has been 
fighting his way, onward and upward, working hard to improve him- 
self, until he has now earned at least the right to so much confidence 
from the public that it will be understood, if he gives Wagner opera 
next fall, he will give it so as to reach the highest artistic standard 
obtainable in this country.” 

That sounds fair enough, it strikes us. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Walter Damrosch has signified his 
intention of spending his own private fortune in the 
enterprise, which certainly proves that he has the 
courage of his convictions. There is an immense 
amount of nonsense being written in the daily press 
about German opera in New York. Better wait until 
next fall and see what Mr. Damrosch will do. He 
has the field to himself at present. 
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‘* Handy Lexicon of Music,"’ based upon the learned and thorough 
work of the late Professor Kalauer. With many additions by the 
Americaneditor. Pp. 41. Paper, cents. Boston: Dole & Praetsch. 


DON’T pretend to know who the late Profes- 

sor Kalauer is, but he must have been a man of some 
humor. The publishers of the lexicon send me a printed 
notice for lazy book reviewers which is worthy of repro- 
duction. Here it is: 

A thoroughly popular and therapeutic music lexicon, of reasonable 
compass and accurate in all details, has been long a desideratum 
among musicians and students of music in America. The present 
work is genuinely American; one might say it is a merry kind. It 
blends information with a high moral entertainment. In this respect 
it is quite unique. One need only read under such definitions as 
“ Air,” “ Conservatory,” “ Critic,’’ ** Drum,” “ Eisteddfod,” * Finger- 
ings,” “ Harp,” “ Liszt,” not to mention dozens of others, to perceive 
that the author and editor have solved the problem of how to convey 
the medicine of knowledge in the sugar coat of amusement. Often a 
subject is happily hit off with a single trait, bringing it before the mind 
with singular luminosity. Thus of “Coloratura” it says: “The 
chromatic coloring of a composition. The faster the colors are the 
more they run.”” This metaphor, taken from the art of dyeing, and 
inverted, as they say of chords, is immensely instructive. The fullness 
of the lexicon, considering its brief compass and its extremely low 
price, ought to commend it to «very musical amateur and profes- 
sional in the land. 

* 
* #* 

The editor is Peter Sebastian Donnerwetter, and 
the book has seen its twentieth edition ; but a foot note on 
the title page disillusionizes one with this bit of truthful- 
ness: ‘‘ The first nineteen copies are each reckoned as a 
complete edition. This is a French device.” 

- 
¥ + 

I give a few quotations at haphazard from this en- 
tertaining little pamphlet : 

Ast (Franz, 1819-1893).—Was the first composer to dis- 
cover the time when the swallows homeward fly. If he had 
not been already under life sentence as a chapelmaster at 
the court of Brunswick his discovery would have put him 
at the head of the Weather Bureau. 


* 
* * 


BacH (Johann Sebastian, 1685-1750).—‘‘ Bach owes 
his fame chiefly to the fortunate circumstance that he was 
commissioned to write the accompaniment to a celebrated 
melody by Gounod. Out of prodigious self-conceit he pub- 
lished the former without the melody as a so-called pre- 
lude, together with other pieces under the title of ‘ The 
Well-tempered Clavichord’ ; but it found small sale among 
the admirers of the ‘ Ave Maria,’” 

Bach means brook, and all brooks are musical. Hence, 
as Johann Sebastian left a large number of sons, who all 
bore the same name, the Fatherland was provided with 
music for all time. A great revival of Bach study has re- 
cently been noticeable, especially in America. It is said in 
Boston, where the 7 is a silent letter, that Bark’s Passion 
music is heard when statesmen let loose the dogs of war. 
It is a proverb that Bach contains latent all music, both 
past, present and to come ; in fact, that it forms the Bach- 
ground of all musical education. Bach is dead. 


* 
* * 


BADARZEWSKA (Thekla, 1838-62).—This lady was a 
Pole, and her chief title to fame is a piano composition 
called ‘‘The Maiden’s Prayer” (Prere d'une Vierge), 
which has hada deeper influence in all known countries than 
any other piece that was ever composed. ‘Five thousand 
virgins every day weep out their innermost hearts in this 
prayer. * * * It contains no ostentations of genius, no 


striving for originality, no heaping up of rhythmical or 
harmonic piquancies: it is nothing—but Thekla Badar- 
zewska!” 

oFa 

AusbER (Daniel Francois Esprit, 1782-1871). 

Though his name was Daniel and he was a Frenchman, 
yet he was not a Jew d'esprit. His comic operas show his 
esprit. *‘ Fra Diavolo” and the ‘‘Crown Diamonds” are 
the best known of them. 

* % 


BRAHMS (Johannes, 1833—).—Etymologists have 
decided that the great Brahmin caste of India are a branch 
of the followers of this anomaly—a present day classic. It 
requires a special education to become a true Brahmin. 
One must take the same course as with olives and learn to 
like him. Some are constitutionally unable to do this ; and 
these unfortunate Philistines have and deserve the unmiti- 
gated scorn of the genuine followers of the great Brahms. 
He is still alive, but is said to be unapproachable, both asa 
man and a composer. 

* be * 

Bassoon.—A wind instrument, also known as fa- 
gotto. Professor Kalauer, of blessed memory, forgot to 
mention it. Hindel frequently employed it in his ora- 
torios; but Tennyson used it with great effect in the dance 
music to ‘‘ Maud,” in conjunction with the flute and vio- 


lin— 
All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune. 
(N. B.—Dancers used to dance in time; they do so no 
longer. See ‘‘ Tempo.”) 
* 
o * 
31zET (Georges, 1838-1875).—Watts predicted his 
future greatness when he wrote : 
How doth the little Bizet bee 
Improve the shining hour! 

Bizet’s great opera was ‘‘Carmen,” which has always 
been particularly popular among the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the various associations of drivers 
and conductors. * 
* * 

Czerny (Carl, 1791-1857.)—A man of cruel, na- 
ture, who could not endure small children, and therefore 
kept writing Etudes. Ever since his death, in 1857, a com- 
mission has been engaged in counting these Etudes, but no 
end of them has as yet been found. This fabulous fruc- 
tivity is only to be explained by his incredible virtuosity in 
finger exercises. 


* 
* * 


DvorAk (Anton, 1841).—Dvorak first attracted at- 
tention by the peculiar way in which he spelled his name. 
Of late he has been at the head of a New York Conserva- 
tory, where he surprised the trustees by insisting that a 
head was a head ; and so he gotahead. Having exhausted 
his native ‘‘ Bohemia,” he found a source of inspiration in 
the melodies of the American negroes, and has written a 
symphony and a quartet based on plantation themes. 
Thus he intends to found a new school of music, which 
hitherto has been lacking in the United States. 


* 
- * 


Eisteppvop.—A famous Welsh institution, where 
prizes are usually offered to those singers who will pro- 
nounce the greatest number of consonants in a given time. 
The word ‘‘ Llwyddiorchllsywddeonmawrllywbryn” usually 
wins the game. Welsh airs are usually combined to furnish 
a pleasing entertainment, always ending with Welsh rab- 
bit. You must first catch the rabbit. 


* 
* * 


Kry.—It is by keys that composers wind up their 
pieces, so that they go of themselves. Many modern com- 
positions are regarded as good for nothing unless the key 
changes every three bars or even oftener (see ‘‘ Bar”). 
Students have been known to go insane in their endeavors 
to use all the keys furnished a single score. 

* = * 

LARGO, —A technical term sometimes confounded 
with Lager, since musicians are fond of both. The contu- 
sion arose from the fact that funeral marches are generally 
written in largo time, and biers are naturally connected 
with funerals. 


* 
* * 


MASCAGNITIS.—This is anew contagious disease i m- 
ported from Italy, and already attacking a large number of 
youngcomposers. The cause of this disease is generally 
the ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana ” (see ‘‘ Intermezzo,”) which has 
already proved dangerous to very many.’ The mere sight 
of a piano arrangement is generally sufficient to bring 
about a severe attack of Mascagnitis. Its severest form is 
that of a new opera, which is diagnosed as being in one act, 
but never without adultery, ear-biting, access of the mervus 
rhythmicus, and ending in death and suicide, though the 





glowing fever heat is pretty sure to be intermitted by the 
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so-called /n/ermezzo sinfonico. The cure of the patient is 
effected, as a rule, only by the drastic means of a sound 


failure. * 
NM NN 


Mus. Doc.—A term which some universities be- 
stow on composers of sufficient ability. Those who have 
it insist on being called ‘‘ doctor.” 


* 
x * 


PapEREWSKI (I. I. or J. J.).—It is believed that Pad- 
erewski was not born, but that he descended from Mars. 
This is astrologically correct, Like Samson, he conquered 
by his hair, which made a golden halo round his face. His 
skill on the piano was only exceeded by his ability with 
billiards. The interest in him began by a discussion as to 
the pronunciation of his name, which is Polish, and not 
Irish. No pianist ever had such vogue ; an audience over 
which his glamour had been cast was so completely pade- 
rewskied that it forgot to be critical until a rival pianist 
appeared. 


* 
. * 


RENDITION.—A bastard musical term first used in 
Chicago or Swinecinnati, properly applied only to lard. 


ok 
a * 


TeEssitruRA.—A term much affected by certain critics 
who have no idea what is its meaning. The same may be 
said of /empo rubato, that erratic cousin of Mlle. Ad 


Libitum. (See Italian Directory.) 


* 
* * 


THOMAS CONCERT.—A term irreverently applied to 
the midnight strain of an animal known to naturalists as 
felis domestica, or cat. Such profanation of the terms of 
art should be discountenanced. 


* 
& ” 


WEBER (Carl Maria von, 1786-1826.—Chiefly remem- 
bered as having invited all the world to come and waltz. 


& 
* x 


ZUKUNFTSMUSIK.—A German term meaning Music 
of the Future. ‘‘ A term invented by Richard Wagner for 
pieces of music in which the older composers introduced 
themes which Wagner desired to use for his own future 
compositions. For instance, Mendelssohn was notorious 
for this refined process of systematic thievery. Thus he 
begins his Overture to the ‘ Fair Melusina’ with the Wave- 
motive from the future ‘ Rheingold,’ his A minor Symphony 
with one of the loveliest motives of the equally future 
‘ Walkiire.’ . . . Even the once so gallant Schubert could 
not resist the temptation to compose Music of the Future. 
He despoiled the ransacked ‘ Nibelungen,’ and took the 
Blacksmith-motive for the Scherzo of his D minor Quartet.” 


* 
* x 


Professor Kalauer also looks the music critic over 
like this : 

Critic.—A species of man, who having perchance failed 
as a productive or reproductive artist, is paid by news- 
papers to pick to pieces those more successful than himself. 
He is seen at concerts and elsewhere, always in the same 
seat, with the same scowl of vindictive aggressiveness on 
his forehead, and the same inexpressible look of knowing 
it all and more. Since he knows it all and more he is able 
to pronounce off hand on the originality of a new com- 
poser ; and he does not hesitate to give his opinion on any 
subject. Artists fear him and woo him, not because he 
himself is dangerous, but because he hides his identity un- 
der the egis of a successful anonymity, and speaks one 
opinion as from 10,000 mouths. Some critics openly write 
their views on their programs; other treasure them on 
the tablets of their memory, and when the concert or opera 
is over write them off and give them tothe devil. The 
following day the artists criticised give them to the Devil 
(spelled with a big D). 

The most learned critics regard themselves as little 
plural monarchs, and use this royal prerogative of language, 
‘‘We for one.” As the true function of the critic is de- 
structive, he must apologize humbly if occasion arises for 
praise. 

Professor Kalauer, of blessed memory, has the following 
invaluable observations, under the title ‘‘ Urtheil,” or Judg- 
ment: 

‘Critics make haste to declare their opinions, so that the 
great public may know from the newspapers the following 
morning whether it has enjoyed itself or not. If necessity 
occurs for them to express a premature opinion, they must 
be careful not to praise without some reservations. For 
example, it is safe to say in regard tonew compositions 
that there are undoubtedly reminiscences of Wagner in the 
instrumentation, as well as a certain lack of originality. In 
the case of singers and violinists it is easy to say that the 
intonation was not quite correct; and this may be made 
very impressive if the critic specifies that the instrument 
was occasionally too sharp or flat. * * * If a great 
technic is to be criticised, one may notice lack of tempera- 
ment (see ‘ Temperament’) or soul. It may sometimes do 
to run the risk of making comparisons, and to state how the 
same piece was played or sung by former artists—Von 
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Biilow, d’Albert, Joachim, Niemann, or other; but care 
should be exercised not to confuse the instruments.” 

If acritic desires to get a new assortment of technical 
terms, like Kapellmeister, chef d’orchestre, 
vibrato, let him buy this Lexicon and learn it by heart, or 
else step into a musiv store and ask the first clerk. Lastly, 
critics should be sure to leave the concert or theatre before 
the program is ended. It attracts attention to their calling 
and allows greater range to their imagination. 


tessitura, 


* 


7 , 


All of which goes to prove that the German nation 
have still a large fund of humor on tap. 


n 


+ ~ 
Nothing of great moment last week but ‘The 
Passing Show™ at the Casino and ‘‘ Tabasco” at the 


sroadway Theatre. 

Saturday a week ago recalled to me the Casino in its 
palmiest times. Not only was the picturesque auditorium 
crowded to the staircases, but the number of familiar faces 
was very large. The old guard adorned the boxes, the 
stalls and the lobbies. 
crowded by the fellows who had never missed a first night 


During the entr’ acte the café was 
since the building was opened. ‘‘ The Passing Show” was 
criticised in varying fashions, but I noticed one thing 
Everyone saw something to admire. There are weak spots 
in the concoction, and I can assure you they will be soon 
removed. George Lederer was in a hundred places at 
once, and managed to glean, before the night was far 
spent, the general opinion. Hence, when we left the 
theatre and reached Broadway, we were not surprised to 


read the big poster on the corner with one word ‘* Unani- 


mous.” George believes in losing no time. 
* 
* + 
Of course, ‘‘The Passing Show” is ridiculously 


long, and I advise the complete obliteration of the last act. 
It isan anti-climax, it is not funny,it offers nothing new and 
the march and tableau could easily wind up the second act. 
There are many of Sydney Rosenfeld’s nervous, sparkling 
lines in the piece, but I still counsel condensation and the 
absolute avoidance of recapitulation. The imitations of 
Howe and Hummel were very poor, and Grace Filkins was 
sesides, her singing 
voice is not strong enough for the Casino. Queenie Vassar 
inconsequential part, and the satire Ollie 
Teal was not very obvious. All said and done, Paul Ar- 
thur’s work was the most satisfactory. I always knewthat 
never credited him with 


half scared to death when she sang. 


has an on 


he was aclever comedian, but I 
the marked abilities he evinces in a not very redundant 
part. He is a versatile fellow, and very graceful, and when 
his voice is thoroughly posed he will develop into an artistic 
baritone singer. As it is he sings musically, his voice 
being warm and sympathetic. 


* 


as * 


But 
mind the wail of 


cut, Mr. Lederer, cut ruthlessly, and never 


the author. The public pulse has been 
felt, and give us concision or give us weariness. ‘There is 
no doubt that ‘‘ The Passing Show” can be made a huge 
It suggests an ideal continuous performance,” 
with a generous blend of color, gayety and vaudeville. 
The Czardas was well danced by the Thurgate sisters, and 
‘* L’Enfant Prodigue ” was a dainty Parisian sketch, with 
a dash of the absolutely naughty. The fact that a Sunday 
paper spoke of its indecency convinced me of its success. 


success. 


Does this sound cynical ? 
* : * 

Jeff De Angelis is not at his *‘ blooming” best, but 
he contrives to be funny, and the scene in the orchestra is 
capital. Of course the audience was fooled by the delay 
and speech before act third, and of course Lucy Daly, she 
of the demoniacal legs, did her liveliest—and that is saying 
lots. The best part of the operatic travesty was in the 
orchestra. Ludwig Englaender made an agreeable and 
clever patchwork of modern opera music, and the most 
ludicrous of all was when Paul Arthur, as Mephisto, step- 
ped out of a huge bouquet and sang the ‘* Toreador” song. 
It was the apex of musical burlesque. 


* 


+ * 


An interesting little dispute has jsit come to light. 
Silas G. Pratt, the well-known composer, wrote in 1892 a 
‘‘ Brownie” grotesque operetta, the situations, words and 
ideas being entirely his own. Now, Palmer Cox, the illus- 
trator and originator of the delightful ‘‘ Brownie” sketches, 
has, through his managers, C. B. Jefferson, Klaw and 
Erlanger, threatened suit on any infringement of his 
rights. Mr. Pratt, on the other hand, stoutly contends 
that he gave the old Scotch legend (which is common prop- 
erty) a musical setting, and that he is at perfect liberty to 
produce his operetta with the title of ‘‘The Brownies.” 
The work is of Scotch origin and as long as he does not use 
Mr. Cox's figures or story, Howe & Hummel have ex- 
pressed the opinion that no action for infringement can be 
Mr. Pratt published ‘‘A Book of Brownie 
Songs” in Chicago last year and Anton Seidl has played 
some of the music of his operetta at a concert in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Besides, Mr. Pratt adduces the 


sustained. 
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fact that national costumes cannot be copyrighted. It 
promises to be a pretty fight. 
” . * 

The waiter who attended Calvé at the Auditorium 
Hotel says that the Frenchwoman drank four bottles of 
champagne every day, and drank it—oh, horrors !—quite 
warm. She took her breakfast in bed, and drank a quart 
of wine and the juice of a sirloin steak. Then she ate a 
whole chicken and lots of vegetables. At3she always 
dined, usually in the company of a select set of young 
ladies. No wonder her temper was short and her tongue 
hasty ! 


os 


” * 


Sut the saddest thing I ever heard was the news 
that Jean de Reszké, poetic, impassioned Werther, Faust 
and Romeo, liked pie! Think of it! After killing himself 
in a tomb with a fair Juliet he would go home and devour 
Often when his voice was reedy it 
What a heartless tale is 


a huge American pie. 
was caused by pie, not by cold. 
this! 


* 
* * 


Tom Seabrooke is a very funny man—a man most 
fertile in inventing methods for tickling the rib of risibility. 
He proved last week in the Broadway Theatre that out of 
rather flimsy material he could extract a gallon of fun, and 
incidentally proved his title to the rank of one of the 
cleverest comedians now before the public. 

‘* Tabasco,” Mr. Seabrooke’s latest vehicle for the exploit- 
ation of his unctuous personality, is by R. A. Barrett and 
George W. Chadwick. 

It was originally written for the First Corps Cadets, of 
Boston, for the annual cadet theatricals last January. So 
was ‘‘ 1492” made, or manufactured for the same function, 
and consequently criticism must be tempered, for the com- 
poser, Chadwick, was thus shorn of many opportunities. 
The story of ‘* Tabasco” is not well told, nor is it very in- 
teresting. Few bright lines appear, and the chief charm 
of the work is in the music and Mr. Seabrooke’s funny 


‘* business.” * 
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‘* Tabasco” is all about a shipwrecked Irish sailor, who 
becomes the French cook of the dyspeptic and highly ir- 
ritable Bey of Tangiers. A bottle of tabasco sauce captured 
from two tramps, appeases the abnormal appetite of the 
Bey, and there you have it all ina nutshell. The tabasco 
sauce, or the lack of it, causes a number of complications, 
most of them uninteresting, and, to be quite frank, public 
interest palls when Seabrooke is off the stage. 

The music is chiefly summed up in a humorous song for 
the ‘‘Vizier.” This is full of genuine musical humor, chiefly 
in the orchestra. The rise and fall of the market is ex- 
cellently pictured in the instrument, and when the ‘* Vizier” 
sings, ‘‘ I get the shade when others greet the sun,” instantly 
sounds in the orchestra, ‘‘ Where Did You Get That Hat?” 

The opening chorus and ‘‘ Fatima’s” song is pretty. 
la’s” song is Spanish in coloring, but ends up ala Waldteufel. 
It is an interpolation by Englaender. The bolero ought to 
be popular, and the Irish song ‘‘ Swim Out,” brought down 
the house. It followed Seabrooke’s very characteristic en- 
A quartet and chorus well constructed closed the 


act. * 
x 


** Lo- 


trance. 
Y 


In act second the ballet music is commonplace, but 
there is the much talked of ‘‘ Always Greet the Old Man 
with a Smile.” It was composed some years ago by Mr. 
Chadwick for the Papyrus Club of Boston. Last night 
Mr. Seabrooke sang it to the supposed hand organ accom- 
paniment, with a make up that strongly suggested the 
visage of a widely known Brooklyn divine. 

The organ had funny little pictures in front illustrating 
the curse of rum, and, when the comedian sang ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, the Barkeeper Never Forgets to Greet the Old Man 
with a Smile,” the audience roared. Mr. Chadwick writes 
with fine technical facility, but I fancy he will do better 
with a good book. 

Mr. Seabrooke carried off the honors and Otis Harlan 
made a good second. As the Grand Vizier he did some ex- 
cellent work. Mrs. Seabrooke (Elvia Crox) has improved 
in her singing, and is saucy asever. ‘‘ Fatima” was Miss 
Linyard, who sang loudly and often sharp. Walter Allen 
was the condiment loving Bey, and looked the part to per- 
fection. 

“Tabasco” is a mere skit, but Seabrooke fills it to over- 
flowing with his very unique individuality. The house was 
crowded, and very much in the mood for encores. Paul 
Steindorff conducted with much fire, but the orchestra 
played without nuance. Mr. Seabrooke, who has many 
friends in New York, got a rousing reception, and at the 
close made a neat little speech of thanks. 

* ° * 

I am sure that you are all glad to see the in- 
tellectual and amiable features of Frida de Gebele Ash- 
forth on our front page this week. Mrs. Ashforth is that 
rara avis among singing teachers, a practical musician, 
and her versatility in musical taste is shown by the 
variety of compositions her pupils interpret. She is an 
eclectic, this most excellent artist, and to the penetration 
and savoir faire of the woman of the world she unites 








plenty of feeling and a big heart. I am fully conscious 
that I am throwing bouquets at this estimable teacher, but 


she deserves them all. 


* 
* * 


Has it ever struck the select female coterie which 
shrieks for women suffrage and equal rights that Lilhan 
Russell is calmly, and after her own dignified blond fashion, 
settling the marriage question? Surely the fair Lillian does 
not agree with Mona Caird that marriage is a failure, else 
she would not essay its perilous deeps so often. By the 
way, most of the women whoare active in this revolt against 
husbands are happily married. Did you ever read the 
fable of ‘‘ King Log and King Stork,” mesdames ? 








West Side Vocal Society. 


HE third and final concert of this society 
for the present season was given in the Thirty-fourth 
Street Reformed Church on May 10 before a very large 
audience. The first part of the program consisted of 
the part songs ‘‘Spring Song,” Pinsuti; ‘‘ Lady Bird,” 
Cowen; ‘‘ Blue Eyes,” for male voices, by J. Witt, and the 
chorus ‘‘ Italia,” from ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” Donizetti. The 
rendering of these numbers was very satisfactory, the 
voices showing careful training. 

In the piano duet, ‘‘ Overture to the Hebrides,” Mendels- 
sohn, the Misses A. W. Bertram and Lottie L. Friess re- 
ceived an encore, and W. W. J. Matthers was also encored 
for his careful playing of the violin solo ‘‘ Ballade,” Vieux- 
temps, and ‘‘Salterello,” Papini, in which he was assisted 
by Miss Grace Mae Wheeler at the piano. 

The second part was given to Gaul’s sacred cantata, 
“Ruth.” The soloists were: ‘‘ Naomi,” Miss Fielding C. 
Roselle ; ‘‘ Ruth,” Mrs. William D. Love ; ‘‘ Orpah,” Mrs. 
Charles E. Mead, and ‘** Boaz” Mr. W.G. Bell. The work 
was performed with piano, string quintet and flute accom- 
paniment. 

Miss Elma Leona Robbins discharged the onerous task 
of accompanying throughout, and from her thorough 
knowledge of the score and good taste, the voices were 
greatly aided in the successful result they achieved. Miss 
Roselle gave an excellent interpretation of the contralto 
role, her voice being peculiarly adapted to its style. She 
was impressive, dignified and eminently satisfactory in her 
interpretation of the music assigned to her. 

Mrs. Love sang with much feeling, especially in the air 
‘* Let me hie unto the field,” and in the trio, ‘‘ Farewell, the 
hour has come for parting,” and Mr. Bell rendered his 
music with much satisfaction. 

The chorus and instrumental work was up to the usual 
high standard which the society has attained. 

Mr. Charles E. Mead conducted so well that he is en- 
titled to the decided success which brought the third con- 
cert of the society to a close. 


The Brighton Beach Concerts.—The season of Seidl 
concerts at Brighton Beach will open on Saturday after- 
noon, June 30. The first concert of the series will be given 
at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of that date, the second the 
same evening, and the concerts will continue daily there- 
after, one at 3 o'clock and an evening concert beginning at 
8 o'clock. 

The concerts are to be given under the auspices of the 
Seidl Society, and Seidl will have his full Metropolitan 
Orchestra and also the assistance of many excellent vocal 
soloists. ‘The Seidl Society will give a dinner on the even- 
ing of June 30,in the Brighton Hotel, and will entertain 
the officers of leading musical clubs and societies of most 
of the big cities, Brooklyn, New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati and others. 

Every effort is being made by the society and Mr. 
Seidl to make this season at Brighton exceptionally brill- 
iant. It is certainly planned ona much more ambitious 
scale than any previous season of summer concerts. One 
especial feature will be the presentation of entire acts, or 
larger portions, of famous and favorite operas. These will 
be given mainly at the Saturday and Sunday concerts, and 
three or four soloists will render the vocal parts. 

At the opening concerts, June 30 and July 1, ‘* Pagliacci” 
will be sung and played. ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
‘‘Faust,” ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘Tannhiuser,” ‘ Lohengrin,” 
‘* Aida” and others will follow. 

On Friday of each week a symphony concert will be 
given, and all the great Beethoven symphonies will be 
rendered. Dvordk’s new American symphony will be 
played at the first Friday concert. Nine symphonic con- 
certs will also be given during the season. 

Light, popular music will have a large share of Seidl’s 
attention, and, indeed, pretty much the whole round of 
music will be traversed during the season. Wagner music 
will, of course, have an important part. 

On four August afternoons lectures on Wagner's 
‘‘Nibelungen Trilogy” will be given. The subject matter 
will be prepared by Seidl, and with the orchestral acccm- 
paniments will doubtless prove an interesting and valuable 
feature of the season’s attractions. The lectures will be 
read by the president of the society, Mrs. Laura C. Lang- 
ford, and will be in place of the one she was to have de- 
livered in the Academy last Monday.—‘‘ Sun,” 
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CERTAIN languor, not to use the uglier 
but perhaps more correctly descriptive word laziness, 
takes hold of a person at this time of the year. I am not 
sure whether it 1s the beginning of the beautiful spring or 
the end of one of the busiest musical seasons that is pro- 
ducing this status, or perhaps are both uniting in so doing ; 
certain it is that I should much prefer taking a stroll 
through the 7/zergarten to sitting at my desk and wearily 
penning these lines. Also did I hardly appreciate the sit- 
ting in closed and stuffy theatres and concert halls, to 
which I was still doomed a few times last week, while out- 
side shone the brightest moon in the most balmy and beau- 
tiful spring night. However I had to go, and here is what 
I heard: 

At the Philharmonie a week ago to-day Mrs. Agathe 
Fischer-Sobell was the soloist of the regular Tuesday 
evening popular concert and played in the first portion of 
the program the Saint-Saéns fourth piano concerto in C 
minor, This work I have heard satisfactorily performed 
only by two American pianists, Mrs. Carrefio and Mrs. 
Bloomfield. Mrs. Sobell had for it only the fingers, which 
are rather fleet and reliable; her touch and conception, 
however, are equally dry, and her tone does not suffice for 
the large hall and the orchestra. A good many friends in 
the house saw to it that the lady was not wanting in ap- 
plause. 

** * 

The same evening Strauss’ ‘‘ Gipsy Baron” was revived 
at the Friedrich Wilhelmstadtisches Theater with a new 
tenor, and as I had not seen a good operetta for quite a 
while and was longing for a change I wended my way to 
the formerly renowned and first Berlin home of the gay 
muse. I must at once confess that I was much disap- 
pointed in my expectations. Since Director Fritsche has 
become director also of the Wallner theatre and of the 
new theatre Unter den Linden, and is giving operet- 
tas in three theatres, his first love, the Friedrich Wil- 
helmstddtisches, has to suffer for it. The pretty Strauss 
operetta was given in a Bowery style, and to habitués of 
the New York Casino the performance would have seemed 
by comparison ludicrously bad. All the women in the cast 
were absolutely bad, nay vile, and this without a single 
exception, those of the chorus included. Of the men old 
Hanno, who has seen his best days long ago, was at least 
funny inthe part of the swine producer ‘‘ Kalman Zsupan.” 
The new tenor, A. Pauli, who made his Berlin début ‘as 
guest” in the part of ‘‘ Barinkay” is an operetta tenor of 
the most conventional kind, with little voice and less 
wit. I hear that ‘his success” on that evening, of which 
however I saw very little, caused his definite engagement. 
The orchestra was poor, but not quite as poor as the m/se- 
en-scéne, Give me the New York Casino. 

** * 


On Wednesday evening I was witness by invitation to 
one of the most ‘‘ swell” musical affairs Berlin has seen 
this season. It was a charity performance of ‘‘ The Wild 
Swans,” a fairy tale by Andersen, arranged by K. Kuhn 
and composed for solo voices, female chorus, piano, harp, 
violoncello and two horns by Carl Reinecke. The women’s 
society ‘‘ Mildwida,” whose charitable aim is to aid musi- 
cians’ needy widows and orphans. was to benefit by this 
representation, to which lady and gentlemen amateurs of 
the very highest rank and position lent their services. 


The Neues Theater, one of the most beautiful and tasty 
houses in the world, was the scene of action and was sold 
out at the rate of 20 marks a seat, which for Germany is 
quite an exorbitant price. About 15,000 marks and the 
créme de la créme of Berlin ‘‘ Society ” was in the house— 
the Princes Georg and Alexander of Prussia, Prince Ari- 
bert of Anhalt and his wife, the Princess of Hohenzollern, 
Prince Frederick Henry of Prussia, the oldest son of the 
Prince Regent of Brunswick and other and minor scions of 
the highest aristocracy, statesmen, men of art, science and 
of finances ; above all men with uniforms of many grades 
and colors were present in full force. But what took my 
fancy captive foremost was the supreme elegance of the 
ladies’ evening toilets. Oh that I had the pen of Ludwig 
Pietsch to give you a picture in words of what I saw ! 

And as it was before the curtain, so it was behind the 
curtain. The legend of the ‘‘ Wild Swans” was rep- 
resented in eight sadleamr vivants, which Wilhelm Beck- 
man, the painter, who has become renowned through his 
great painting, ‘‘ Wagner at Wahnfried,” had planned and 
mounted. The sceneries, drapings and costumes were of 
the most sumptuous kind, and as for the living representa- 
tives, among whom the Princess Pless seemed to me one 
of the most beautiful women I ever beheld in the flesh, I 
will give you an idea of their rank by simply reproducing 
the housebill for the eighth and last living picture : 


BOGS vn cids cocveccvseus cncestcccoccossvicuqeacencsacanes Princess Pless 
The King’s Son Count Fritz Hohenau 
Prince Udo...... ) f spcwnees Von Herwarth von Bittenfeld 
PER Cece 5 | 5. <R paasemedseabsactosendas Von Hindenberg 
See: © Rh bacncdsecaedescesune Hans von Werner 
Prince Egbert... Brothers. | ******* Oeble veucees cee Paul von Werner 
Prince Guntar.. ; 





cogent ceneduetsone coccoe’ Von Uechtritz 


Prince Conrad .. eked, Pi al a. Von Uechtritz 
Prince Chlolar .. | obevesceceedcsstcces Peter Reichenheim 
Prince Aribert.. / + icudeba hil caseckek Count Diirckheim 
Countess Ingelheim.........+...+- Miss Kathe Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Commeees FMR ioiccac pevsccccecocccscs sagacasingsa gide Miss Elsa Schiff | 
Countess von Schwaben............00+. Countess Mariagnes Hochberg 
Primcees Gl BeaBamt..o..00cccccvccesecesscossvccccdscces Addy vom Rath 
Princess of Cypefrn......cccccrscocccecovece Countess Renata Hochberg 
Masechaly ....00ccscovessoeccvcncccceccess Baron Franz von Lipperheide 
L Hemebman, .....ccccccsoces coccsccccsccccocs Count Richard zu Dohna 


TL, Henchman.......cccccsee sevccccceccccesseses .-.- Hans Koberstein 

As for Reinecke’s music to the ‘‘ Wild Swans,” it is of 
the tamest kind imaginable. Not an original thought, 
nothing very beautiful ; not a particle of stirring element 
in the translation into music of one of the prettiest fairy 
tales that was ever told. Trite, stale and conventional to 
a degree, Reinecke’s music limps far behind the poem. 
The performance, however, was very taking. Miss Aman- 
da Lindner, of the Royal Comedy, who looked the imper- 
sonation of Graef’s beautiful painting, ‘‘ Fairy Tale,” spoke 
Kuhn’s explanatory verses capitally. Mrs. Herzog, though 
her voice sounded a trifle tired, sang with her usual taste 
and musical perspicacity. Messrs. Posse (harp), Dechert 
(cello), Richter (first horn) and Lehmann (second horn), all 
of the Royal Opera Orchestra, did excellently, and the la- 
dies’ chorus of the ‘‘ Musical Society,” under Robert 
Kuhn's direction, were in fine form. Of the amateurs who 
assisted musically, Her Excellency Mrs. von Kendell, 
piano; Mrs. Dr. Bokelmann, alto, and Lieutenant von 
Behr, baritone, it is a pleasure to be able to state that they 
did so well that there was no need ot charity’s covering 
their sins, for they committed none. 

* *# 

Friday evening another charity affair, a concert at the 
Philharmonie for the benefit of the People’s Kindergartens 
of the Berlin Froebel Society. It was likewise a well meant 
but hardly as successful an effort. The hall was fairly 
well filled, but by no means crowded, and the performances 
in part were not above the average, so I can and shall be 
short about them. Among the best offerings on the pro- 
gram were those of the Berlin Liedertafel, one of the fore- 
most of the resident male vocal societies, who sang under 
their leader, A. Zander's careful direction, Beethoven's 
‘* Die Ehre Gottes in der Natur” (arranged by Zander), 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Der Entfernten,” Donati’s ‘‘ Villanella Alla 
Napolitana” (redemanded) and a number of other part 
songs with great precision, finish and excellent ensemble. 

Florian Zajic, an eminent violinist, virtuoso and teacher, 
was successful with the clean and technically fine perform- 
ance of violin soli by Rust, Ries, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps 
and Paganini. 


Miss Ottilie Fellwock, the beautiful young contralto, was 
somewhat disappointing that evening, as, contrary to her 
usual habit, she sang somewhat carelessly and at times 
regardless of pitch. Her best effort was Robert Kahn's 
well written Lied ‘‘ Obdach.” 

Alfred Sormann, though “‘ court pianist” (I don’t know of 
what court), is not a very formidable player. He played 
the Chopin B flat minor scherzo with tiresome rubato 
throughout, Jensen’s ‘‘ Galatea” without feeling, but Mosz- 
kowski’s ‘‘ Etincelles ” with good technic, abeit with little 
tone. He'll never set the North River on fire. 

Miss B. von Mayburg of the Royal Comedy recited with 
a slightly Polish or Hungarian flavor in the German dialect 
some of the most stupid and vapid selections she could 
possibly have made, 

All of the soloists were well received, and of course were 


encored. 
* * © 


At the close of my last week’s budget I spoke of two im- 
portant musical events which were to take place within the 
next eight days. The first of these was the premiére of 
Karl von Kaskel’s one act opera ‘‘The Morning of the 
Wedding,” which, true to the announcement, eventuated 
at the Royal Opera House on Saturday night. 

Externally, and to all outward appearances this premiere 
was quite a success, as frequent applause followed the prin- 
cipal numbers, and the composer, who was present, was 
four times called before the curtain at the close of the opera. 
I must also state according to truth, that from Cologne, 
Hamburg and Dresden, the latter the composer’s native 
town, a similar result was reported. In fact, I am told 
that the success the little work achieved in these other 
cities had much to do with its acceptance for the boards of 
the principle opera house of Germany, and not, as has been 
hinted at, the composer’s and his family’s great influence 
and wealth. Karl von Kaskel is a scion of one of the rich 
Jewish banking firms at Dresden, and he, like Franchetti, 
the composer of ‘‘ Asrael,” and barring all further compari- 
sons, like Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer belongs to that class 
of Semites who, with inherited wealth, free from mone- 
tary cares, turned to art and especially to music, for 
which the Jewish race, Richard Wagner to the contrary 
notwithstanding, has ever had a special liking, aptitude 
and talent. I am with Wagner again when he declares 
that the Jews have for music no genius. Certainly Men- 
delssohn, so far the greatest of Jewish composers that ever 
lived, was not a genius. He was a talent and a talent of 
a fine order, but he stopped short there, and the same can 
only be said also of Meyerbeer, who with all his rich, dra- 
matic instincts, his instinctive knowledge of what is effec- 
tive in music could never have written anything as pure, 
noble, true, inspired and perfect as the prelude to ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin.” ° 

What helped them and others of lesser grade—like, for 
instance, Goldmark—into a position above the one they 
really ought to have assumed, is their characteristically 
Jewish power of assimilation ; and it is just this which also 
gives value, whatever there is of it, to Kaskel’s music. It 
is Mascagnian to a degree, without ever reaching the 
power of the original ; it is cleverly and partially well or- 
chestrated, just as they learn it in the modern school, but 
this is all I can say for Kaskel’s music. There is no spark 
of genius, of originality or of nobility in it, and yet it 
sounds rather well, and soit catches the public ear for a 
time at least. If the music is weak, Franz Koppel-Ell- 
feld’s libretto is weaker still. Of course he tries to be 
Vergaian. The ‘‘ Cavalleria” shines through and looms 
up everywhere, and yet how weak in comparison, how dis- 
jointed and how illogical almost to impossibility and stu- 
pidity is this ‘‘ Wedding Morning.” I cannot attempt to 
give you a description of the complicated plot, as it would 
take more time and space than are at my command to set 
straight a story which is compressed into one act, while 
logically there should have been three of them. 

As regards the Berlin success, however, in so far as it 
was not manceuvered by the composer’s many friends 
among the Berlin and Dresden 4aw/e finance, it was richly 
deserved as far as the performance and the mise-en- 
scéne of the novelty are concerned. Weingartner con- 
ducted and did it as if he relished it. Miss Hiedler was as 
charming histrionically as she was vocally, and in point of 
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The most reliable Musical Agency in America! 
SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


MATERNA, BLAUVELT, JUCH, PEVNY, LINDH, ELANDI, 
MACONDA, POOLE-KING, SCALCHI, STEIN, CLARY, 
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and others. 
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§ 
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stage appearance as the young heroine, ‘‘ Giovanna,” who 


has toyed as a child with the affections of her discarded 
bandit lover, ‘‘ Paolo Tosta,” whom, when he falls into the 
I of her present lover, ‘‘ Pietro Moralto,” captain of 





» Bersaglieri, she tries to save by demanding his release 
m the very officer who with his honor is answerable for 
the villain's head. These are the three principal person- 
ves of the little drama, and Bulsz was as fierce and in- 
ense as any desperado who ever appeared on the stage in 
louse and with a slouch hat. Philipp as the hand- 
oldier captain, was very nice, and he sang with ex- 
ession. Marie Ritter-Goetze sang beautifully and looked 
1 bit too young, albeit very handsome, as the mother of 
Miss Weitz was a charming shepherd boy, 

he chorus and orchestra were in excellent trim. 

After the sordid interest the novelty had awakened in 
ne I took delight in watching the dancing of the agile 
the more solid charms of the dell’ Era in 
Slavonic Bride Wooing,” and the evening's 
restored me equanimity with an excellent 
with Sylva, 


‘ Giovanna.” 


rbanska, and 


the ballet, ‘* 
triple house bill 


Leoncavallo’s ‘ Pagliacci,” 


performance ot 
Mrs. Herzog, Bulsz Philipp, and Fraenkel in the superb 
cast and Sucher at the conductor's desk. 


* * 

The second important musical novelty which was to have 
taken place at the Philharmonic did not and is 
sent time postponed indefinitely, though I hope 
performance of 
opera, 


‘* come off,” 
at the pre 
I speak of a 
iebeak sacred 


not ? Calendas Graecas 
the first half of Anton Rubinstein’s 
‘ Christus,” which the composer was to have conducted in 


and which was to have been sung by the Stern 





person 

| : 
Singing Society, and with the tenor Reinhold von Zur 
Muchlen as soloist. It was announced that the latter gen- 


tleman was suddenly taken ill, and that a satisfactory sub- 
ute could not be found at short notice. I hear that 
Rubinstein sent for a young and as yet inexperienced tenor 
from Dresden to take Zur Muchlen’s part, but that at the 
was found he would not do. It was also 
Rubinstein was displeased with the prepara- 
but this Professor Gernsheim, the con- 
denied when I asked 





rehearsal it 

erred that 
tion of the chorus, 
luctor of the Stern Singing Society, 
about it yesterday. Be that as it may, we did not get 
‘and we also missed the playing of Josef Hof- 
this occasion was to have made his Berlin 


him 
‘ Christus,’ 
mann, who on 
mut, with ~ Rubinstein D minor piano concerto, like- 


inder the composer 's direction. 


. * *# * * 


About the youth Josef (Josio no longer) Mr. Vert's latest 
circular has the following details, interesting to many of 


my readers 


Returning to Germany, Josef Hofmann settled down with his par- 
ents in Berlin, and assiduously applied himself to continue his studies 
»f music in all its branches. Hestudied theory of music and the art 

1position with Professor Urban, and under his influence com- 
posed several orchestral pieces, which he had the gratification of 


hearing performed in Berlin and warmly received 


1 grateful to his able teachers, he aspired above all to be- 















of the greatest living pianist—Rubinstein—whom he 
lolized Through Mr. Hermann Wolff's influence, Rubinstein was 
iced to hear Hofmann again, aud so much was the great Maestro 
ipressed, that he at once consented to direct his studies. Twice a 
vet el ourneyed to Dresden, where Rubinstein resided, and a 
me study and serious work followed. After twoanda half 
years’ incessant work and devotion to his master and his instrument, 
Rubinstein decided that Josef Hofmann was now ready to re-appear 
before the ld, and to prove himself worthy of his early promise 
and ac edit to his master. To test his ripeness the great master in- 
ted him to play in Hamburg his concerto in D minor, himself 
wielding the baton 
On March 12 of this year the performance took place, and the 
“ Hamburg Correspondent ” reports as follows: “‘ After his perform- 
ance of Rubinstein’s concerto in D minor yesterday, Josef Hofmann 
ikes his position among the first artists on his instrument. Like his 
master »ssesses that marvelous touch that seems to infuse a soul 
nto every note, and gives him that magic charm to absorb and en- 
ance the hearer. Josef Hofmann commands absolutely all shades 
f dynamic expression with equal perfection, from fortissimo to the 
10st dreamy pianissimo. Equaily admirable as these mental quali- 








ties is his perfect technic and the precision and rhythm in his per- 
formance. Hofmann was rewarded by stormy applause and recalled 
six times after the performance. Rubinstein was so moved that he 
embraced and kissed Hofmann.” 

Rubinstein also expressed high appreciation of Hofmann’s compo- 
sitions, presaging for them a great future, and judging his “ Varia- 
tions” as already a masterpiece. 

Josef Hofman will appear at St, 
noons, May 5, 12 and 19. 

The following are the programs for Josef Hofmann’s two 


first recitals : 


James’ Hall en Saturday after- 


PROGRAM OF FIRST CONCERT. 





Sonate (OP. 101)......ccccccccccccccccccsecececscovesecsvecseess Beethoven 
3 Phantasie Stticke (Op. 111)......cscececeeceeeceeeeeeeeeeces Schumann 
Variations (Op. 88).....ccssccccccccvcccccscscccesscesvccusenes Rubinstein 
Prelude, B flat... .ccscccsccccessesce 
Prelude, E flat..........sssssevecees PRE are 1G ei Chopin 
Nocturne, F sharp minor..........- | 
Polonaise, F sharp minor.......... J 
POOR ccccnscvcvesescecccoccsccoccasccgsoescscovcvencses@ Schubert-Liszt 
SE Ne onc cecedishosvoncecchsoscdcestevecgubecesebectdten B. Godard 
Serenade, ide seem ie ichmcaniensumai ERE Me Pe Rubinstein 
GRIM vib bi ccccicsiwcancedcdediiness ‘ 

PROGRAM OF SECOND CONCERT. 
Wanderer Phaatasle. .0.ccccscorcccssccccesvecsecccesessevccesses Scubert 
‘*La Ténébreuse”’ .. .... i Couperin 
nt Uidhitinn® [rete rete eeeeeeeeeseeeeeaeneneeuens 
eer enn ee, Are. ecihusiaibanate J. Ph. Rameau 
“Ep Damboutia”...ccccssess i] ‘ 
Variations.... Sdn cgenepuccaccvsesdpoeeecesencseoses Josef Hofmann 
Nocturne, E major 
Masurka, C Gharp GtiGer..... » ncccccccccsesccescocvcccsetecocceses Chopin 
Bamnse, B MURS .cccccccccces 
WRAGRIINONOR sc cies cnccdcdecvvcrvecivcscccoesyssdvestidévesedanste Liszt 
* Dervischchor aus d. Ruinen von Athen’”’...Beethoven—Saint-Saéns 
POIRR...cccccccvccccccssces ' 


bcdsce pes oedeiedg ns teseesonsucaucnet Rubinstein 


Bechstein Piano. 

Miss Antonia Tetzlaff, the talented young daughter of 
the Royal Opera House’s first stage manager, has been en- 
gaged by Pollini for the Hamburg Opera. 

x * * 

My list of visitors last week included Prof. Julius Hey, 
the eminent vocal pedagogue, who is preparing for the 
United States an abridged edition in the English language 
of his great vocal school in four volumes; Mrs. Kirsch- 
Schore, an English pianist, who would like to gotothe United 
States ; Miss Martha Siebold, a young Berlin pianist with 
a future, and Miss Johanna Hoefken, a fine contralto from 
Cologne, who will be heard in concert in Berlin next sea- 
son, as Manager Wolff, Siegfried Ochs, Prof. Gernsheim 
and Prof. Alexis Hollaender, for all of whom she sang. 
joined in the praise of her voice and musical qualities. 

O. F. 





Dr. Philipp Spitta. 

HE many friends and admirers of Dr. Philipp 
Spitta have heard with genuine sorrow of his sudden 
death. A noble, intellectual, honorable man, whom to 
know was to love and revere. His fame in this country 
rests principally in his ‘‘ Biography of Bach,” on which 
he was engaged fifteen years; but in Germany he was 
known as a constant writer and reviewer on musical 
subjects. He was musical lecturer at the University and 
director of the Royal High School of Music in Berlin. 
The professors consulted with him, pupils with grievances 
found in him a ready sympathizer, and ambitious stfdents 
he encouraged and advised. He was never too busy to 
receive anyone who called on him and his kindness of 
heart was proverbial. He gave instruction at the High 
School in musical form, having two classes, male and 
female. Union classes or schools like ours are unknown 
there, and when mentioned to Germans cause such an 
uplifting of the eyebrows that you resolve never to allude 
to itin future. Of course at the Royal School the sexes are 

kept separate, except in the orchestra. 

Dr. Spitta frequently spoke of Americans as exception- 
ally bright and persevering, but as a rule not musical. 
Their technic was good, but interpretation poor. Brilliant 
on meets to the school ee felt discouraged 








when put on simple studies for ‘‘touch and tone,” but 
they go to work with a will and are apt pupils. In Ger- 
many children are brought up in such musical surround- 
ings that they are naturally musical, and they spend many 
years in study, but the great fault of Americans is they 
are not thorough. They lack the time and means to do 
efficient work, and try to crowd two or three years’ study 
in each year they stay. They practice excessively, often 
ten or twelve hours a day, and the overwork, together 
with the change of food and climate, seon tells on the 
health, muscles are strained, nervous prostration ensues 
and many are obliged to return home, and Americans 
here blame the professors for the result. German girls 
are more slow and thorough and retain their fresh and 
rugged appearance. Dr. Spitta also remarked that Ameri- 
cans do not become proficient in musical history, coun- 
terpoint, &c. They learn to compose and perhaps write 
a canon, a fugue, &c., and are content with that and 
neglect the higher compositions. 

I was not at the High School myself, but through a 
letter from a friend I became acquainted wlth Dr. Spitta 
and occasionally visited his class in ‘‘ Musical Form,” and 
he would point out the fact that there was not an Eng- 
lish girl in it and rarely ever an American ; at that time 
there being only one, Miss Birdie Blye. He was very 
much interested in her and often spoke of her as an ideal 
young lady. He especially liked her playing of Bach, 
and after hearing her public performances of a difficult 
partitur and other Bach selections he warmly congratu- 
lated her for her remarkable surety and faultiess memory 
and expressed his entire satisfaction at her renderings. 

When I first went to the school on Potsdamer strasse, 
to call on Dr. Spitta, I scarcely knew how to address 
him, as Germans set a high value on titles. Professor 
and doctor are often meaningless terms with us and are 
used in all trades and professions, but in Germany a 
title like professor is conferred by the Emperor as a re- 
ward for long and meritorious services. He was known 
as Herr Prof. Dr. Geheimer Regierungs-Rath Spitta, 
but when I told the usher to conduct me to him he led 
me to the door and said, ‘‘ Address him as Herr Geheim 
Rath, that being his highest and latest title.” There was 
a good deal of ceremony and state attending his move- 
ments. In his class room all the young ladies arose as 
he entered the room ina very haughty lordly way, bow- 
ing and followed by a meek looking, little porter carry- 
ing his books. Dr. Spitta frequently played the partitur 
himself, but oftener called on some of the young ladies 
to play it and sing during his explanations. I remember 
with great pleasure his lectures on the masses of Cheru- 
bini and others as he told why some were used by the 
Catholic Church and others refused. Now, I have heard 
celebrated masses over and over again, but his lectures 
revealed hidden beauties and harmonies, and hereafter 
they will have a new meaning to me. The entire music 
was played and selections sung, making it exceedingly 
interesting. At other lectures where I was present he 
gave Schumann's ‘‘ Faust” and the origin of the ballad. 
from the first by Loewe down to the present. 

Though apparently reserved Dr. Spitta was one of the 
most genial of men, and professors and pupils held him 
in the highest esteem and veneration. E. H. 


Bochum.—" Die drei Grossmiichte " (the *‘* Three 
Great Powers”) is the peculiar title of a new opera by A. 
Grosse-Weischde, which was produced here on March 15. 
The libretto is founded on a novel by the well-known Ger- 
man novelist, Levin Schiicking. 

Odessa.—A new opera by a new Russian musician, 
Mr. Rebikoff, was produced here some weeks ago with con- 
siderable success. It isa long one act opera with inter- 
mezzo obligato, and is entitled, ‘‘In the Storm.” It is 
the composer's first attempt, and promises well for his 
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CHURCH OF THE Emsassy — Percy Vincent—Sr. VINCENT DE 
PauL—Leon BoeELLMAN—PaRIs. 
OU have all doubtless heard of the recent 
visit of our humorist, Mark Twain, to Paris, and the 
lecture which was given by him for the benefit of the school 
for English and Americans in Paris, which is supported 
solely by voluntary contribution. The material result of 
the lecture was some $700. The intellectual result has 
been that the French, whose humor is so wholly different 
from that of the American were ‘‘entrained” and ‘‘ em- 
ported” as well as Americans and English, and that Gau- 
lois thought is still being garnished by his jokes, spontane- 
ous and premeditated. 

Well this lecture was given in the throne room of the 
English embassy, where Lord and Lady Dufferin dwell for 
the present. The embassy is but a stone’s throw from 
‘*l’Elysée,” the residence of the President of the Repub- 
lique, making the quarter one of political and social impres- 
siveness. 

A long, slender street with a long, slender name—‘* Rue 
d’Aguesseau "—makes a T of this interesting section, and 
almost connects with it the Place de la Madeleine, made 
interesting to the ‘‘ Whisperings” through the organ loft 
of the good Th. Dubois. In this slender street is the pretty 
Church of the Embassy, where Lord and Lady Dufferin 
attend with punctilious regularity. 

‘‘Thoroughly English” with the British lion porns 
the chancel frontal, its rector, Rev. H. E. Noyes, D. D., is 
of the refined ecclesiastical type, who counsels his choir in 
the name of the fitness of things not to speak of church 
‘* programs " and ‘‘ performances” in place of “ services” 
and ‘* worship.” 

Mr. Percy Vincent, the organist, is a young Englishman 
of good birth, socially and musically, his whole family male 
and female being natural readers and singers, and as nat- 
urally members of the various excellent choral societies for 
which London is noted. 

The Church of the Embassy is somewhat too evangelical 
to have much elaborate music. A good cathedral style is 
observed and the work is very well done, giving much 
pleasure to their Excellencies and causing comment by 
strangers who happen within the gate. 

Mr. Vincent is pronounced and unstinted in his approval 
of ‘‘ boy choirs over those of mixed voices.” ‘‘ There is a 
roundness, a sweetness, a fulness in the boy voice that can- 
not be found in that of woman,” he says. Boys can be 
trained to be equally artistic, and with all the trouble con- 
sequent he prefers the boy choir pure. 

The difficulty is much enhanced in Paris, where it is next 
to impossible to find English speaking boys. Sons of 
tradespeople, merchants, clerks, &c., resident in Paris, the 
English boys drop into French as ducks into water, and no 
clucking of the mother spirit draws them back to the shore 
of English language even fora moment. A pronunciation 
naturally indirect and compound sounded, when combined 
with French qualities of speech, makes the distinct singing 
of a kyrie or chant a matter of phonetic regeneration, not 
merely of vocal and artistic training. It requires talents of 
unlimited elasticity to cover the case. 

Besides this is the scarcity of material. In England or 
America the fabric is English —, Here the musical 
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members of the church are like apples on trees in late 
autumn, one comes from the North, two from the South, 
three from the East, and none from the West, and at dis- 
tances that it seems impossible that children would under- 
take for rehearsals as well as services. 

Nevertheless Mr. Vincent has a most excellent and attrac- 
tive musical body of forty-five to fifty members, eighteen 
men, thirteen boys, the rest women, some very fine soloists 
among them. What makes this still more interesting is 
that the young organist is a man of business, occupied with 
music only through natural talent and love for the work. 
He has been a successful organist and choir manager in 


| London. 


The cantata of ‘‘Ruth” recently given by the choir 
showed the training to good advantage and reflected much 
credit on the care and intelligence of Mr. Vincent. It was 
in this that Mrs. Herbert Pugh (Francis Graham, of Cali- 
fornia) sang the part of ‘‘ Naomi” with such dramatic feel- 
ing and beautiful voice that she has since been the subject 
of much comment and congratulation, and Sir Augustus 
Harris, who heard her sing, spoke of her voice as ‘‘ God- 
given.” 

It is interesting to hear Mr. Vincent talk on the English 
side of music after being so steeped in things French. 

English organists as a general rule do not improvise as 
do the French, but the free accompaniment of Gregorian 
music, of which Mr. Jordan is an excellent representative, 
is very beautiful and effective. The voicing of the English 
cathedral choirs is the best in the world, and the organists 
are skillful players though not the consummate artists that 
the French are. 

In the English schools the ‘‘ tonic sol fa” 1s rapidly taking 
the place of the old solfége notation and the results are as- 
tonishing. By it sight-reading can be accomplished much 
more readily. The English make more of a feature of 
music in the home than the French do, because they make 
more of their home life and less of street amusement and 
public entertainment than the French. The abundance of 
good choral societies in all districts of England indicates a 
a love of music amongst the people in general. Most ex- 
cellent work is done by the average people not engaged in 
music professionally. Armies of good sight-readers and 
singers can be furnished in London at a moments’ notice, 
whereas in Paris, outside of thecircles dependent on music 
for their living, there is little more than appreciative in- 
terest. 

This condition is rapidly improving also through the ef- 
forts of the Royal Academy and Royal School of Music, 
where the best men are engaged as professors, and exam- 
inations are daily becoming more serious and difficult. 
The College of Organists also is doing a good work and is 
popular as well as educative. The women of England are 
identified with its music fully as much as are the men. In 
deed in the societies they may be found in numbers as three 
totwo. They are good readers and singers. Yet the condi- 
tion of music artistically in England is in no way to be 
compared to that of Paris. Mr. Vincent has been very 
much interested in the Easter programs of our churches, 
especially to see how much English music is employed in 


them. ee 


LEON BOELLMANN. 

The youngest of the prominent set of organ artists in 
Paris is M. Leon Boéllmann, organist of St. Vincent de 
Paul. 

Situated on the summit of a sharp rise of ground that 
crowns Place Lafayette the church is faced by immense 
circular sweeps of stone steps mounting to the massive 
pillars before the doors. These, with the twin square 
domes, the immense figures rising in bas relief from ter- 
raced balconies, met walls, lamp pillars and trees in 
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, Opera and Oratorio— 


the back ground, make one think of some oriental temple, if 
not a Mahometan place of worship. It is intended to 
represent an Italian Basilica of the early ages of Christ- 
ianity, and some of the designs of the period are reproduced 
in the facade. 

All the details of the interior are of Byzantine origin. 
The ceiling follows the lines of the roof and the woods are 
highly colored. The decoration of the ceiling is reproduced 
in the carpeting. The choir is back of the altar; the 
acoustics are excellent. That, however, for which St. 
Vincent de Paul is noted in and out of Paris is its Flandrin 
paintings. ‘These run the whole length of both sides of the 
church and represent long processions of Christian men 
and women of all degrees and stations. These with other 
groups of majestic design and execution, and wonderful 
restorations and additions by modern masters, make the 
church a museum of art as well as a house of prayer. It 
cost over $1,000,000 and was finished in 1844. ‘The vitraux, 
or stained glass windows, are said to be the most beautiful 
in Paris. 

To.the writer of ‘‘ Whisperings,” however, the surprise 
of Vincent de St. Paul's is the organ loft and its approach. 
Instead of a spiral tunnel is a broad stone staircase on 
which you might read as you ascend. Instead of a door 
like that of a tool house, two massive but modern doors 
open easily into a perfect music salon—large, square, light, 
furnished and decorated. 

As a charming wife dominates unconsciously all the 
movements of her household, all the harmonious details of 
the organ loft of St. Vincent de Paul are governed by one 
exquisite circular stained glass window in the frontal of the 
church, which is the wall of the loft. To admit its light 
into the church it was necessary that the organ pipes should 
be built on each side forming a perfect square, the box like 
a piano, running through the centre under a handsome arch 
of decorated carved work, a veritable ‘‘ Arc de Triomphe,” 
as M. Mangeot, of ‘‘ Le Monde Musical,” wittily puts it. 

The pipes for decoration, handsomely carved woodwork 
filling the spaces between, the cold stone parapet warmed 
by rows of upholstered ‘‘ priedieux,” bright carpeting re- 
producing the stars above, an organ bench like a settee, 
with comfortable back and sides, chairs and music stands, 
the rich coloring of the rose vitrail glowing over the whole— 
this organ loft is certainly charming. Like a tableau to the 
right is the church with its tapestry, colored paintings, its 
illuminated altar, carpeting and decoration and glimpse 
into the choir chapel still beyond, to which add an anti- 
phonal discourse between the great organ above and a 
well trained choir below, and you may imagine the effec- 
tive ensemble. 

The organ has recently been restored by Cavaillé-Coll, 
and is now a superb instrument of forty-six stops, fifteen 
combination pedals and 2,576 pipes and three claviers. 

M. Boéllmann is tall, young, brown, quick and nervous, 
but graceful and quite American looking. Nephew of M. 
Gigout, he was educated in the Niedermeyer school, when 
the latter was there as professor. To this institution he 
owes happiness as well as distinction, for he has married 
the charming daughter of the director, M. Gustave Le- 
fevre. He was made organist of St. Vincent de Paul in 
1881. A facile and worthy writer, he has already won a 
place in Paris among the best composers. He is an Officier 
d’Academie. 

Of his works are a trio, quatuor, and a symphonie which 
have taken prizes of 500 and 1,000 francs in the ‘ a 
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STOCKS HAMMOND, Esg., Mus. D., L.Mus.L.C.M., Organist and 
Choirmaster of the New Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church 
Reading, Pa. 

H. P. ECKER, Esgq., City Organist, Allegheny, Pa. 

Exam nations in Pianoforte and Violin Playing, Singing, Theory ana 
all branches of music will be held in New York, Philadelphia, Toronto, 
and many cities in America and Canada, in June and July and December 
next, when certificates will be granted to ail successful candidates with- 
out restriction to age. Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of 
the Secretary, who will supply all particulars. Silver and Bronze Medals 
and Book Prizes are offered for competition in accordance with the regu- 


lations. 
Applications for the formation of new Centres should be made to the 





5. Bissau. Harmony —C.B Rurenser. Physical Culture, Elocuti , the 
Art of A id Opera on the Stage—Miss Anna Warren Story, Mr. 
Henry L. ees Lan; es—Dr. Luis Barat, Herr Frepericx 
RapeMacuER, Mons. Epmonp Lemaire. History of Opera, Ecclesiastical 
Music and Oratorio and other studies ; prominent lecturers. 
The course system and the separate branches system, 
as a — Seno open all year. Lessons in the even- 
5 on home for out of town pupils, 458 
23d Street, Miss E, Cuarer in ce. 


For terms and prospectus apply to 
LOUIS ALBERTI, Secretary. 





Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information. The Diplomas 
geemsed Py, the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.), Associate in Music 
(A. Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L. L.C.M.), and Licentiate in Music (L. Mus 
L.C 


Local representatives are required for every city and town in Americz 
and Canada. 
Regulations can be had on application to the Organizing Secretary 


for America, 
DR. STOCKS HAMMOND, 


27 and 29 North Fifth Street, READING, PA 
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of Composers.” His variations for violoncello and or- 
chestra have been played at the Lamoureux concerts. He 
has besides twenty pieces for piano, vocal and instrumental, 
compositions for violin, violoncello, &c.,adozen motets, and 
a book of twelve pieces fororgan. All have been published, 
and his name may frequently be found on the concert pro- 
grams of the Salles d’Harcourt, Pleyel and Erard. 

Young and social, he is much sought after in society at 
soirées and entertainments, which he could not decline if he 
yould, and would not if he could. He gives lessons on 
piano and organ, assists M. Gigout in his ‘‘cours” and 
spends his summers in the mountains of Switzerland, where 
Parisian in- 





andscape and tranquility are handmaids to his 
spirations. 

M. Titocart, an amiable man and good musician, is the 
choir organist of St. Vincent de Paul, and the most cordial 
spirit exists between the two musicians. There are twelve 
in the choir and many boys. The church is rich, 
being composed largely of merchants who feel the neces- 
sity of more or less parade, and as elsewhere mingle grace- 
fully charity, religion and annonce to the saving of souls 
Mr. Boellmannimprovises much and well. He 


nen 


and bodies. 
knows and respects Mr. Eddy, of Chicago. 

[here are very many weddings at the church—for in- 
stance four The organist’s conscience forbids 
) play arias from ‘t Romeo and Juliette,” Wagnerian 
finales and other secular and mundane compositions, as 

requested ” by the families of the happy pairs. He con- 
siders a church a church even during a wedding ceremony, 
and will play only what is suitable to the place. He loves 
Saint-Saéns, knows his works by heart and considers him 
the perfect link between ancient style and modern idea in 


this week. 


him t 
, 


music. 
* * 

At one of the recent charming musicales of Miss Thérése 
Duroziez, Paris, works of M. Ch. M. Widor formed the pro- 
Miss Duroziez is one of the most prominent ama- 
teur pianists in Paris. Thecentre of alovely home and fam- 
ily, of queenly presence and most fascinating and accom- 
plished manners, as pupil of M. Guilmant she isa finished 
performer of the best styles of music, with an abandon and 
dash of execution that is all her own. 

The receptions at the Duroziez home are always récherché 
affairs ; this one was unusually brilliant, for it got out that 
the distinguished author himself was to be present and 
He was 


gram. 


accompany his ceuvres with his skillful fingers. 
unusually happy and amiable, and besides the works on 
the program played the accompaniments to three of his 
songs, which were beautifully sung. His accompaniments 
were all marked by the perfection of rhythm that makes 
his organ work famous, and the delicacy of shading that 
built a landscape of background instead of drowning out 
the solo performance. In the last number he played the 
harmonium, a species of chamber organ which is finding 
great favor with the musicians here. 

He was easy, genial and unaffected as a drawing-room 
uest, and I assure you she considered herself favored who 
had the opportunity of conversation withhim. He listened 
attentively to the playing of Miss Duroziez, and was much 
impressed by her imaginative power, especially in ‘‘ The 
Carneval.” 

The compositions were ‘‘ Suite Polonaise,” consisting of 
polonaise, scherzando, romanza, appassionata; two pieces 
for violoncello and piano ; Soirs d’Eté, songs ; sonata for 
and piano allegro con fuoco, andante, allegro 
vivace ; romance and scherzo, for flute and piano; Carneval 
Flirt—bal masqué, zanetto, Hongroise, finale ; serenade, 
or piano, flute, violin, violoncello, harmonium, and valse 
in A flat minor. 


violin 


* & & 


M, Guilmant had the gentle grace this week to come 
quite from Meudon to Paris to assist at a concert of one of 
his pupils who has become proficient on the Celeste-Mustel, 
which is a great favorite with the master organist. He 
turned the leaves for her, applauded, even played a few 
bars in accompaniment, and I am sure from the remarks 
through the salle he lost nothing in the estimation of his 
admiring compatriots for his gracious condescension. He 
is always doing kind things like this for people, and he does 
them in such a wholesouled way that everybody is made 
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big and generous by it. No one need wish for a happier 
record as a man than M. Guilmant has in Paris among all 
classes. He is loved as a man as he is admired as a 
musician. 

The series of four concerts given by M. Guilmant at the 
Palais du Trocadero closed this week. Both attention and 
audiences grew with the performances, and universal re- 
gret was felt that the organist’s other duties forbade a 
long course. He is expected to play again during the sum- 
mer. At the concert before the close great applause was 
given toan ‘‘ Andante et Allegro Giocoso” of Guilmant’s 
own composition, which was played for the first time. At 
the last concert the chanteurs of St. Gervais, with M. Ch. 
Bordes as director, gave some of the incomparable Bach 
cantates and chorales. Many people were denied admit- 
tance. An impromtu reception was held in the salon at 
close of the performance, when congratulations and thanks 
were tendered M. Guilmant by many prominent musicians. 

FANNIE EpGar THOMAS. 


sden Letter. 
DRESDEN, April 30, 1894. 
HE concert for the benefit of the American 
Church in Dresden was given on March 16 in the 
Musenhaus. Though already late in the season the house 
was well filled with an aristocratic and highly appreciative 
audience, all the hearers being evidently very pleased 
with the artistical enjoyments offered to them by Mrs. 
Bard, Mr. Frederick Fairbanks and Baron von Liliencron. 
The program was the following : 


Dre 


Binfoniache Btudem, Op. 18......cccccccccrscercccococsscccences Schumann 
Mr. Fairbanks. 

SBI Tamme” 20s. cccccvcdoccaccoccsesesececcesscondscceccecsesss Rotoli 
EON” SOMAMIG ke i 56 ddcdndenss tons cededbsetceedsbesevende Thomas 
Mrs. Bard. 

Potennian fe wiemeall 0. BIRRO, o<05000sec000h0reens nneorecseene Chopin 
Baron v. Liliencron, Mr. Fairbanks. 

SGReess he UPON”. cvccicncccducccecocesseves casecssnceccsess Bishop 
“My Gearest heart ©... ccoscocscccccveecscvveces eovesoveteccesses Sullivan 
S Salyer Gia a onan on cube enaneese ideenes céqedanines egdeanctpadand Grieg 
Mts. Bard. 

Etude, op. 10, No. 5......) . : 
Nocturne, op. 87, Wo. 1... fetes etetenenes seneeneeenees Chopin 
PUT ORION. BG. voici: cbc Viideedbccsditeeddrrsevesvisvesieteunt Rubinstein 
Mr. Fairbanks, 

i poate 71 tie violomeel.......e.seeeeeeeseeesenaes Popper 


FRePOREES DOT occ ccvccevsccvccccedccrecevcecsccecees Gabriel Marie 


Baron v. Liliencron. 


* L’Estasi, Valse Brilliante” Arditi 


Mrs. Bard. 

Mrs. Bard gave great satisfaction by the delivery of all 
her numbers. 

Mr. Fairbanks, who in previous concerts most favorably 
introduced himself to the Dresden audience, ranks among 
the best of our young pianists. His technic is astonishing, 
just as well as his musical memory. The Chopin and Ru- 
binstein numbers were so greatly applauded that he had to 
yield to an encore ; a very interesting piece—as I was told 
—a composition of hisown. Mr. Fairbanks, in company 
with Baron von Liliencron, gave a brilliant reading of the 
Chopin Fantasie. Baron Liliencron not being a profes- 
sional musician, musically, however, ranks among them. 

His assistance is always looked upon with pleasure and 
always draws a great number of hearers. 

The Parisian pianist Mrs. Marie Roger-Miclos gave a 
piano recital here some time ago. Her program was made 
up by compositions of the most various style, without, how- 
ever, being done full justice to by the concert giver. Schu- 
mann’s Carneval was only partly well interpreted, as for 
instance the one movement ‘‘ Coquette,” which I never 
heard so gracefully played before. As a whole what she 
gave was not the German poet Robert Schumann in his 
own tongue, but Schumann in the French version, called 
perhaps ‘‘ Robert Chuman.” She was more successful in 
the interpretation of the Chopin and Liszt numbers and 
some modern compositions. Her interpretations were in- 
teresting so far as they were subjective, for Mrs. Roger is 
a personality of true French spirit. Also her outward ap- 
pearance betrays her Southern origin—even her dress. 
Was it her evening dress, or was it ? What was it? 
Surely it did not take the Dresdenians. 

In the opera a quite young soprano singer, Miss Erica 
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™ New York Symphony Orchestra, 


WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor, 





Will enter upon its Fourth Season as a permanent organ: 
ization with the same artistic forces as heretofore, and will 
be available for a limited number of engagements outside 
of New York. 


Arrangements may now be made by addressing 


LEON MARGULIES’ CONCERT BUREAU, 
Agency for Leading Artists and Musical Organizations 


CARNEQIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 





New York German Coiservatory of Musie 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL. 
Among the faculty are: S. 3. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herzog 
J. Niedzielski, EB. Scharwenka, &c. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


SUMMER STUDY AT ASBURY PARK. 


Mr. Inouis Arthur Russell 
Announces a Summer School of Music and Oratory at Asbury 
Park (on the sea), Monmouth County, N. J., during July and 
August, where with competent assistants he will conduct special 
Normal Classes for teachers and earnest students, in fortnightly 
terms, one or two lessons per day. All branches of 
Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte Methods, Classes in 

Virgil Clavier, Mason’s Touch and Technic, Harmony, &c. 


Applications now received and dates placed at the 


Newark College of Music, Music Hall, Newark, N.J. 


L. BAYLIS, General Secretary. 
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Wedekind has been engaged for parts such as Mrs. Ford 
(‘‘ Frau Fluth” in the ‘‘ Merry Wives”), ‘‘ Daughter of the 
Regiment,” ‘‘ Papagena,” ‘* Jenny ” (in the ‘‘ White Lady”) 
and other réles. Her first début in the ‘‘ Merry Wives” 
was a great success, the young lady being astonishingly 
well trained for the stage, her experiences, however, reach- 
ing back only to the Conservatory platform, where her 
musical education was finished last year. Opera novelties, 
so far as I know, are not in sight at present, but old operas 
are going to be revived. 

On Monday, 23d, Miss Natalie Haenisch gave one of her 
charming 5 o'clock tea parties, where a good many of her 
young pupils were heard to great advantage. I mention in 
first line Miss Dora Koehler, whose beautiful alto voice in 
the coming future most likely will be heard of in the 
musical world. Still, it is not her voice alone which takes 
her hearers, it is the sympathetic, poetical, warm, passion- 
ate color in her ‘‘vortrag” (delivery) which carries you 
away. In that vortrag there is just the oneness of thought 
and feeling that melt together so as to convince you of the 
truthfulness of the sentiment in the composition. She gave 
the ‘‘Sapphische Ode,” by Brahms, and two songs by 
Hartmann, as well as three Finnish folksongs in German 
translation, all of them won great applause. 

The Finnish folklieds bear a deep, melancholy character 
and seem to breathe the air of the lonely scenery where 
they were first sung. For those of the hearers who, like 
the writer of these lines, happen to know the country, they 
will revive recollections from a far off land under the 
northern sky, so different from all other countries. These 
songs seem to touch strings of a subdued longing which 
greatly impress the hearers. It is to be hoped that after 
their first début in a modern tongue and in a fashionable 
drawing room they will find their way to other nations, who 
surely will appreciate their musical value. Mr. F. Ploe- 
tner, the well-known publisher of music in Dresden, is 
going to publish them in English and German translations. 

Miss Haenisch’s other pupils: the young Norwegian lady, 
Miss Lalla Wiborg, gave the grand ‘‘ Traviata” aria, which 
was on her program during her last concert tour in Nor- 
way. Miss Kretchmar brilliantly rendered the aria of 
‘* Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,” by Halévy, anda young 
Swiss lady, Miss Catharina Hofbauer, pleased her hearers 
by a Wiegenlied by Petri and a song by Bungert. Mrs. 
Schrader’s rendition of ‘‘ Les Filles de Cadix,” was quite 
an artistic treat to listento. All the young ladies, even 
those not mentioned here, did much credit to their teacher. 

A. INGMAN. 


Falcke.—The concert given recently at the Salle Erard 
by Mr. Henri Faicke has been one of the most brilliant of the 
Paris musical season. The eminent pianist played various 
works of Bach, Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Moszkowski, Faure, 
Rubinstein, &c., witht great success. The enthusiasm of the 
audience was remarkable, especially after Mr. Falcke’s fine 
performance of the celebrated ‘‘ Etudes en forme de Varia- 
tions ” of Schumann. 

Hans Richter.—Conductor Richter is in Vienna in 
perfect health. He will leave for London at the end of 
May for the Symphony concert season, from May 28 to 
July 2. 

A Libel on Pollini.—A newspaper man, Adalbert 
Von Hanstein, was lately sued by Pollini, the Hamburg 
manager, for libel, in an article published in the ‘ Berlin 
Frendenblatt.” The article read: ‘‘ Councilor Pollini has 
ordered a new drop curtain for the Thalia Theater. In all 
probability it will be devoted to the glorification of Was- 
muth’s ‘Rough on Corns,’ and Lupton’s ‘Tea,’ which 
two businesses Mr. Pollini as General Entrepreneur car- 
ries on as side shows (Nebenhandwerk).” Pollini’s lawyer 
demanded an exemplary penalty, for Pollini had refused 
the offer of 30,000 marks for an advertising drop curtain, 
and was least of all likely to advertise Wasmuth. The 
court imposed a penalty of 50 marks, as the evidence of 
malice was clear, while the term ‘‘ Nebenhandwerk ” im- 








plied that he did not manage his theatre as an artist. 
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—OF- 
FIVE STARS. 
OVIDE MUSIN, - =- = = - = Violinist. 
ANNIE LOUISE MUSIN, - - - = Soprano. 
BESSIE BONSALL, - - =- = = Contralto. 
F. W. ELLIOTT, -— = = = = Tenor. 
EDUARD SCHARF, a Pianist. 
W. H. STENGER, - - ‘ - . - - - Manager. 


R. W. DEXTER, - - - - - - ‘Assistant Manager, 
Address all communications to W. H. STENGER. 
Summer Address—MEADVILLE, PA. 
Permanent Address—STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, 














HO says it doesn’t pay to teach music, or 
to be a musician? Thou canst not say I said it! 
Here's our old friend—not old in years, but old in endear- 
ing qualities—Walter J. Hall, organist of the First Baptist 
Church, piano soloist, teacher of piano, organ and voice, 
who has just been and gone and planked down 10,000 plun- 
kers for a parcel of ground, 100 by 25 feet, on St. Nicholas’ 
place, near the entrance to the proposed new Speedway. 
Does it pay to teach music? Well, I should ratiocinate ! 
And who says that Walter is not in the advance guard? 
One of these days, when the Speedway is completed, 
will be seen holding the ribbons over a pair of thorough- 
breds, if I mistake not. The situation of his property is 
most auspicious, and it will doubtless double in value dur- 
ing the next decade. 
down in Maryland ! 

These are they born in May (this is poetry). On the 8th, 
1829, that marvelous man Louis M. Gottschalk, at New 
Orleans. He died in Rio Janeiro December 18, 1869. Only 
forty years of life here, yet the world was made better by 
his having lived init. In some respects he could play the 
piano as no other man who ever lived could. John Francis 
Gilder is commonly mentioned as Gottschalk’s successor. 
Also on the 8th, in the year 1837, at Loudon, Bheg. ee 
B. Matthews. Our talented young friend Russell King 
Miller, who chooses to hail from the soporiferous town of 
Philadelphia, first saw the light of day on May 10, 1871. 
The 11th is credited with Emma Marcy Raymond, the song 
writer. John S. Dwight, the eminent Boston critic, recently 
deceased, was born on the 13th, 1818, at the Hub. I. V. 
Flagler, that jovial organist and composer, of Auburn, 
N. Y., is down for the 15th, 1842. Two talented young 
Americans belong to the 20th—Frank G. Dossert, born in 
1861, and B. H. A. Hofmann, 1866. 
died also, and they picked up of the fragments that re- 
mained twelve baskets full, and the last stage of that wo- 
man was worse than the first, and whose wife shall she be 
in the resurrection? 

Still another church choir item. Frederick T. 
succeeds Raymond W. Smith as solo tenor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, 30th gentlemen sing first 
tenor in the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York. Mr. 
Harris is a pupil of Charles B. Hawley and Joseph Tamaro, 
and has a sweet, rich voice of genuine tenor timbre. His 
last choir position was at the Classon Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn. 


N. 


Harris 


Newark. 


Crescite et multiplicamini, as we say 


Last of all the woman | 


| heard in Cohoes, 
ing of the new music hall, having been engaged by the | 


Charles Baier, the able young organist and choirmaster | 


of St. Ignatius’ Church, sailed for Europe last Wednesday 
for a two months’ trip, this being his first vacation in three 
years. I understand that while he is absent Hermann 
Wetzler will act as his substitute. May Charlie return to 
us, refreshed in mind and body! 

William E. MacClymont, the enterprising young organist 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Plainfield, N. J., gave 
his eighth free recital on the evening of May 10, assisted by 
Miss Katherine Opdycke, soprano. His numbers were from 
the works of Bach, Bachmann, Sullivan, Gounod, Calkin 
Wagner and Guilmant. 

Did you ever know that tea was musical? 
think! Have you ever heard it singing on the stove? 
Why, to be sure you have ! Well, a musical tea was given 
at the home of Miss Bertha Platte, in West Ninety-fourth 
street, May 9. Those who participated were: Miss Lizzie 
M. Beebe and Miss Jennie Hebbard, sopranos ; Miss Susie 
P. Snelling and Miss Ettlinger, pianists; Arthur Brown, 
baritone ; Theodore H. Smith, bass, and B. W. Jones, 
violinist. Miss Beebe’s singing completely captivated the 
audience. Miss Snelling displayed an excellent technic 
in selections by Rubinstein and Homer N. Bartlett; and 


Stop and | 


Miss Ettlinger, a pupil of S. B. Mills, gave a judicious in- | 


terpretation of several Chopin numbers. 


for another tea soon. 


The others who | 
took part were all well received, and the audience will tease | 


That wasa truly grand and inspiring musical festival at | 


St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, last Wednesday, in commem- 
oration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the consecration 
of Bishop Littlejohn. Ten vested choirs participated, and 
the musical program was such as one rarely hears. The 
processional hymn, ‘‘ Ancient of Days,” was sung to a tune 
composed expressely for the occasion by Horatio W. Par- 
ker. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were by Joseph 
C. Bridge. Other numbers were the anthem, ‘‘ Lovely ap- 
pear over the mountains,” by Gounod; the ‘ Hallelujah 
Chorus” from ‘‘ The Messiah ;” ‘‘I will extol Thee,” by 


| Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Festival Te Deum” 
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Sir Michael Costa, offertory solo, sung by Master Charles 
Meehan, solo soprano of St. George’s Church, New York ; 
and several 
chants and hymns. The best individual work was done by 
Master Meehan, who not only sang the offertory, but also 
the solos in the Gounod selection and in the’ Sullivan ‘‘ Te 
Deum.” It is safe to say that his equal asa boy soprano does 
not exist in this country. The tune of the retrocessional 
hymn, ‘‘ Forward be our watchword,” was composed for the 
occasion by Harry Rowe Shelley. Henry E. 
ducted, J. E. Van Olinda was the organist, 
Sanglier pianist, and an orchestra of twenty added greatly 
to the general impressiveness. The ten choirs that took 
part contained 325 choristers. Don't you wish you had 
heard this big service ? 

Mrs. Mabel E. Kimball's two organ recitals daily at the 
Tiffany Chapel exhibition are greatly enjoyed, and this 
handsome lady is winning many a laurel for herself by her 
artistic playing. The organ is the famous one exhibited 
by Mason & Hamlin at the Columbian Exposition, and re- 
cently erected in the chapel. 


Duncan con- 
George F. 


Purdon Robinson, the well-known baritone and vocal 
teacher, will sail for Europe next Wednesday on the New 
York, in company with his friend Frederic Edward McKay, 
the young dramatic writer. They will return about the 
middle of August on the same steamer. Mr. Robinson will 
then proceed to his old stamping ground at Richfield 
Springs for the remainder of the summer. While abroad 
he will sing in London, and will also visit Paris and Bay- 
reuth. 


Miss Lilian V. Parslow's concert at the Chamber Music 


| Hall last Friday morning was in every way a delightful 


affair. The young violinist played charmingly, and was 
very ably assisted by Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt-Smith, Victor 
Herbert and Richard Arnold, Mrs. J. D. Parslow and 
Royal S. Smith playing the accompaniments. It wasa dis- 
appointment not to hear Mrs.W. D. Bloodgood and Francis 
Fischer Powers who were down for a duet, but did not ap- 
pear. Miss Parslow was cordially received, and her work 
was highly meritorious. 


What promises to be a very enjoyable concert will take | 


place this evening at Chickering Hall, for the benefit of the 
Fresh Air fund of the Old Epiphany House. The artists who 
have kindly volunteered their services for this worthy 
charity are Mrs. Sarah Baron Anderson, contralto; Miss 
Geraldine Morgan, violinist; Master Charles Meehan, 
soprano ; Frank H. Potter, tenor; C. J. Bushnell, baritone, 
and William S. Chester, organist. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, 
N. Y., next Tuesday evening at the open- 


Philharmonic Society. 


Lachmund and His Pupils.—Mr. Car! V. 
gave last Monday night at Madison Hall, Harlem, his 
third annual concert, in which some of his pupils, assisted 
by Miss Grace Julia Hodgking, alto; Mr. W. D. Sanders, 
violin; Mr. W. E. Basset, viola, and Mr. P. C. Beebe, 
‘cello, appeared. The program included several duos for 


two pianos, which were well received by the audience, and | 


the same may be said of the violin and piano soli. The 
pupils showed to best advantage in the numbers where 
technic and shading were the principal characteristics, and 
Mr. Lachmund has every reason to be gratified with the 
result of this season's teaching. He announces that he 
will give a short summer term to accommodate pupils who 
wish to take advantage of the time when not too busy with 
school studies. 


the popular soprano, will be | 


Lachmund | 


| Loewe, 
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THAT BALTIMORE MATTER. 


BALTIMORE, May 19, 1804. 
Amateur,” who seems to 
to tell your readers whether 


ND now I should like ‘ 


be a writer with a conscience, 


he ‘‘is safe’’ when he says that sixteen or more churches in Bal- 
timore pay their organists each $500 or more dollars a year 
salary. In his letter of May 4, published in your issue of May 


16, he gives the names of those churches. 


ot bel 


ieve that the state- 
he 


I must apologize for saying that I do n 
ment is true. I mean to say that he is not as * 
seems to think. I do not doubt for one moment that he believes 
he is telling the truth. 

| so, and he evidently means this, but 


safe” as 
He feels he is safe and he says he feels 


it is nevertheless not true 


that the organists of these churches get $500 or more a year 
salary. Some do; some do not. 

What ‘‘ Amateur” must do now is to get all these salaries, all 
other salaries of organists, and then prove that I was mistaken 


I 
when I stated that the average pay of Baltimore organists is not 





$100, or even $75a year. He owes this to me and to himself, al- 

| though both of us are suffering from that disgraceful state of 

affairs that imposes upon us the obligation of anonymity and 

that enables us to escape such responsibilities as are incurred by 
those who sign their names to their publications. 

I made the original statement ; I stand by it now. If ‘‘ Ama- 


teur ” thinks I am wrong let him publish the salaries of fifty or 


a hundred leading organists. Or let him publish the salaries of 


one hundred, and when he does this he will be indorsing what I 
said. If one hundred organists in this city were receiving $100 
salary each on the average—some more, some less—it would 


this one 
Impossible! What 
at does Perry Orem 


show an expenditure of $10,000 a year in this city in 


branch of music to one branch of musicians. 
does or what did Jenny Lind Muller get ? Wh 
East Baltimore get? 


get? What do the organists in South or 
Why quote a lot of fashionable churches? Look at my original 
letter. I say that the lot will not average $75 a year, as many 


get nothing or its equivalent. 

I never intimated that the Episcopal 
Presbyterian service or that Hebrew music should be sung in 
Catholic cathedrals during mass or at vespers or during the 
Neither do I propose that a 


ritual should control 


investiture services of a cardinal 
Beethoven or Haydn mass or a Verdi or Brahms requiem should 
be sung on the Day of Atonement or during Passover services in 
a synagogue, al the city are liberal enough 
to incorporate any kind of good music They 
are instinctively musical and many of them are among our lead- 
ind are seldom seem at the Peabody con- 


though Jews of this 


in their service. 


ing patrons of music « 


certs, chiefly because they travel and hear orchestral music 
properly given. This cannot be done at the Peabody, and they 
know it. 


I never proposed any such solecism, and I was not prepared to 
find my serious statements treated with the keen satire of an 
accomplished wit. Had I known this I should have prepared 
myself, or better still, have ventured to say a 
word against any of our musical institutions. You see the result. 
Here is a man (‘‘ Amateur”) who I perceive rea)!v conld aid me in 


I should never 


an honest exposé of the rotten condition of aftairs here, but even 
in hiding his identity be- 
as I feel, 


he dare not do so, although he joins me 
hind a pseudonym, and should therefore ‘‘ feel as sa 
or rather appear to feel. 

I should like to continue this but I apprehend serious results to 


fe” 


my future in thistown. Ifmy name were now disclosed I should 
be lost. As it is some innocent person may now be suffering for 
my impudence in criticising some of the affairs here. This may, 
in consequence, be my last letter to you H. Su! 

Bremen.—Active preparations are going 
production of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Christus,” at Bremen. Dr. 
of Breslau. has been summoned to direct. In a 


circular issued by the managing committee it is stated that 
the composer is especially desirous of having this work, 
the masterpiece of his life, produced at Bremen, the home 
of the poet Bulthaupt. Loewe will be the practical director 
of the undertaking, will engage the artists, see to the cos- 
tumes, &c., while Bremen will supply the orchestra and 
chorus of 250. Dr. Bulthaupt will superintend the mise en 
scéne. 


on for the 
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BOSTON, Masy., May 20, 1894 
TOPIA” was given here for the first time, 
at the Boston Museum by the D'’Oyley 
The cast was the same as 


sé 

U the 14th, 
Carte London 
in New York 


Opera Company 


summer of 1878 that I saw Arthur Sullivan 
tra. To the best of my recollection it was at 
1cert in Covent Garden. Sullivan sat 
he beat time, and he had considerable 


He was lazy in ap- 





la If as 


managing a monocle. 
ce. The orchestra played at its own will, 


mnly beat with the stick, hardly ever raising 


Ww 
om 





pearance £ 





and he sole 
He was not an interesting sight, 


trom the score 


leasure to be gained in watching the 


his eyes 
nd 





and there was more pl 

crowd. A motley crowd it was ; with a generous sprinkling 
of women known as lost, ironically perhaps, as they are 
surely aware of their surroundings, and do not require a 
vigilant, African, Pinkertonian or Arctic search. 

And so I was prejudiced for a time, and most unjustly, 
against the said Sullivan. That was the year of ‘‘ Pina- 
fore In the composer of that operetta and many that fol- 
lowed, I forgot the existence of the sluggish, seemingly in- 
different conductor. And yet he had already written ‘‘ Cox 
and Box" an Trial by Jury,” little masterpieces of 
I cal hum 

I'o-day I admire Sullivan as a writer of operetta, not as 
the maker of oratoria, grand opera, cantata or orchestral 
piece, not even as a doctor of music, not because he has 


In his serious works he is 
In his operettas— 





rhted by his Queen. 


itionally respectable and dull. 





never mind about ‘* Ruddigore” or ‘‘ The Gondoliers "—he 
has an abiding sense of humor, an abundant gift of melody, 


dramatic instinct that is sufficient for any purpose of his 


» knows the limitation of the human voice; 


libre 


he has the knack of building up an effective finale; and 


how clear, discreet and often beautiful is his instrumenta- 
tion * 
x” « 
l agree heartily with ‘‘ The Raconteur” in his opinion of 
Gilbert's book. If Gilbert's ‘‘ Utopia” is limited, so are his 


wit and fancy in this operetta 
be sure. The 
author expounds again his philosophy of inversion; there 


There are the same familiar elements to 


peal to paradox as a final judgment; but the spontaneity is 

1e humor seems forced, and a good line is a little 
Flowers of 
; thereisa 
mighty shout as the different trains of gunpowder are laid ; 


dreary of The 


Progress are introduced with pomp and flourish 


oasis in a waste verbiage. 


they sputter, but, alas, they lead to no individual, no gen- 


eral explosion of jocosity. 


When *‘ Gara” introduces ‘‘ Sir Bailey ” as 
narve is Phil mwist w ndertake to show 
at “ye s but another and a neater form of * no,’ 


Gilbert of old is heard, and the hearer 
can be possibly the same man who writes the 


the voice of the 


wonders if it 


twaddle about ‘‘ an ideal—a semi-transparent Being, filled 
with an inorganic pink jelly" —the speech put into 
‘* Scaphio’s " mouth 

The Gilbert of ‘* Utopia” is the Gilbert of ‘‘ The 


Mountebanks.’ 


Two or three good lines, a negro minstrel scene and a 
court reception with gorgeous dresses do not make a li- 
bretto. We have a right to expect a better book from such 
a man as Gilbert 

The music is much better than the book. Sullivan does 


not here strike as rich a vein of melody as he did in former 
years, and there are not many tunes that will be whistled 
in the streets. 

There is much music that is delightful, however, as the 
light and fanciful dance, the duet of the princesses, the 
long song of ‘* Lady Sophy,” the ditty of the king in which 





The music 
The song for 
the tenor, the negro minstrel scene, the quartet and some 


he sums up life, and the finale of the first act. 


of the second act did not so appeal to me. 


of the music iacidental to the drawing room show were the 


numbers that I nowremember. ‘ Utopia” in certain re- 


spects—its sense of proportion, its balance between too 
much sentimentalism and a piggish comical element, its 
simple and beautiful instrumentation—seems to me to rank 
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among the very best of Sullivan's operettas, if it does not 
surpass them. 

Gilbert and Sullivan suffered cruelly under D’Oyley 
Carte’s London Opera Company. Miss Kate Talby was 
excellent, Miss Burke and Miss Pyne were pretty 
princesses, and Mr. Coates was not a bad ‘‘ Goldbury ;” 
but the others, oh, the others! ‘‘ King Paramount” (Mr. 
Dallas) was tiresome when he was not dancing, and unfor- 
tunately there are long scenes where Mr. Gilbert does not 
allow him to dance. And what is to be said of the clown- 
ing of Messrs. Hooper and Danby, the two ‘' Judges of the 
Supreme Court?” Do they really think they are funny? 
We are not considering now the peculiar demands made by 
the Gilbertian line of humor on comedians ; we are simply 
looking at the two said members of the company as fun 
makers. Do they not know that their methods are primi- 
tive, cheap and silly, and should be accompanied with horse 
collars and gaping yokels? Noris there anything to be 
said in a kindly way of the leading soprano, Miss Reddich, 
and the queer tenor, Mr. Elder. Ears have they—but only 
in a purely anatomical way. Voices have they—for speak- 
ing or for crying out in an emergency. 

The operetta was mounted in sumptuous fashion, and 
the costumes were gorgeous and effective. The chorus 
and the orchestra—particularly the orchestra—did excel- 
lent work under the direction of that eminently capable 
conductor, Mr. John Braham. Seldom in any country have 
I seen an operetta conducted with such intelligence. 





* ° * 

Francis Wilson began a two weeks’ engagement in ‘‘ Er- 
minie” at the Tremont the 14th. I have not seen the 
show, but I hear the business is much better than the sing- 
ing. I did go to a piano recital given the 17th by Miss 
Jennibelle O'Neil in Steinert Hall. She played a Beethoven 
sonata (op. 27, No. 1), Schumann’s ‘‘ Carneval” and pieces 
by John Bull, Field and Rubinstein, although she is not 
yet prepared to appear in public. 

Why is it that pianists, male and female, blondes and 
brunettes, moral, immoral and conservatory professors, 
chelas or mahatmas, insist on playing at stated intervals 
Schumann's ‘‘ Carneval.” Young girls who have neither 
the fear of the composer, the critic, nor the Lord before 
their eyes, will sit calmly at a good natured piano, and 
goad it into frenzy by making it tell about ‘ Pierrot,” 
‘* Eusebius,” ‘‘ Estrella,” andthe whole—Lumpen gesind, 
I almost wrote. No, no; it’s all wrong. There are cer- 
tain pieces of such an intimate nature that your average 
concert player should be warned away from them. I do 
not care for Brutus Spouter’s version of *‘ Hamlet,” novel 
and wonderful as it may be, nor dol care to hear and see 
a girl or boy with a hob nail touch and an earnest purpose 
ploughing through the field of Schumann's fancy. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Charles R. Adams, assisted by his pupils, gave an 
operatic concert in Union Hall the 19th. The feature of 
the occasion was the admirable work of Mrs. Frances D. 
Wood, as Marguerite, in the Garden Scene from ‘ Faust.” 
Her voice is of good compass and of rich, sympathetic, 
Her tone production is excellent, and 
her tones seem to be admirably posed. She sings with 
ease and at the same time modestly. Her performance 
Friday evening was distinguished not alone by sensuous 
beauty of tone, but there was also a marked intelligence 
displayed—an intelligence that was noticeable in the detail 
as well as in the general grasp of the scene. 

Miss Grace Gardiner, in the love duet from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
showed natural gifts and no mean vocal skill. Mr. Adams, 
who was the Lohengrin, was in good voice and he sang 
with his customary taste. 

Mrs. Fish and Messrs. Bruce and Perry showed the re- 
sults of good training. 


haunting quality. 


* 
* * 


Have you read the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’s” comments on 
the unveiling of the portrait medallion of Jenny Lind in 
Westminster Abbey? They are worth attention: 

‘«* She was not English by birth,’ which is doubtless why 
she is commemorated in our English National Church. 
‘She could easily reach the high D in rich, full tones, 
which is doubtless why she is put in Poets’ Corner. She 
was neither pretty, nor wicked, nor greedy, of immaculate 
conduct, endless charity, unaffected piety, and a shyness 
which had not hitherto been universally associated with 
prime donne; for these reasons, presumably, we put her 
along with Chaucer and Dryden and Tennyson. It is one 
of the most foolish Philistinisms of the day. We do this 
excellent woman an honor than which we have no greater 
for our greatest, because she could reach upper D, and yet 
was shy.” 


* 
* * 


Have you ever heard that there are many embryonic mu- 
sical geniuses here in Boston? One of our daily newspa- 
pers has been publishing sketches of their personal habits 
and budding careers. Here is a sample: ‘At a very 
early age he developed a decided talent for music, and 
when he first sat down to the piano he was more deeply en- 


melodies than he was in following the written notes. He 
at once became a very faithful student.” 

Perhaps you would like to know how this faithful student 
looks. ‘‘ He isa tall, well-built lad, with a very dark com- 
plexion, black hair and large expressive eyes as black as 
night, full of expression and sparkling light.” You will be 
glad to learn that in spite of all this he is ‘‘ a level headed 
boy,” and that ‘‘ he has the most profound admiration” for 
his master, Mr. Clayton Johns. His ‘favorite hour for 
practice is at twilight ; then he composes the most beauti- 
ful fancies imaginable ;’ and when he can not easily secure 
the hour of twilight he goes to ‘‘ Steinert’s piano rooms.” 

Another boy, a fiddler, is, it seems, another prodigy. 
He, too, is modest. To quote the passionate words of the 
reporter: ‘‘ The boy is quite unconscious of doing anything 
out of the ordinary. Music seems to bubble up in his soul 
with the same exuberance that sparkling waters are thrown 
up from the depths of living fountains. He loves to play 
standing by the window, looking out on mother nature, 
and while he watches the birds, the gay flowers, the tender 
blue of the sky, the drifting clouds and the sunbeams, his 
violin sings to him.” Puiuip HALe. 








Massenet Writes Aronson.—Mr. Rudolph Aronson is 
the recipient of the following interesting letter from Jules 
Massenet, the eminent French composer : 

PARIS, 24 avril 1894. 

Cuer Monstgur—Si j’ai tardé & vous remercier, c’est 
qu'il a fallu avoir votre adresse, que Mme. Aronson nous a 
aimablement envoyé hier au Ménestrel; dés ce matin je 
m’empresse de vous dire combien votre attention m’est 
chére. 

L’accueil fai a ‘‘ Werther,” dfi 4 son admirable interpré- 
tation, est pour moi un grand honneur. 

J'éspére, un jour prochain (peut-étre en 1895), connaitre 
votre pays et y trouver des amis de ‘‘ Werther !” 

Encore merci, et bien cordialement a vous, 

MASSENET. 

P,S.—Jean de Reszke chantera 4 Covent Garden (a 
Londres) ‘‘ Werther” en juin. «Mon ouvrage écrit pour 
Mile. Calvé passera aussi au méme théatre, A la méme 
Titre, ‘‘ La Navarraise,” épisode lyrique en deux 

M. 


époque. 
actes. 





[Translation. 
PARIS, April 24, 1804 


Deak Six—If I delayed somewhat in thanking you it was 
because it was necessary to have your address, which Mrs. 
Aronson kindly sent us care of the Ménestrel yesterday, 
and this morning I hasten to inform you how much your 
attention is dear to me. 

The success of ‘‘ Werther,” due to its admirable inter- 
pretation, is for me a great honor. 

I hope at not a distant day (probably in 1895) to become 
acquainted with your country, and to meet there some 
friends of ‘‘ Werther.” 

Again thanks, and very cordially yours, 

MASSENET. 

P. S.—Jean de Reszke will sing ‘‘ Werther” at Covent 
Garden (London) in June. My work written for Miss Calvé 
will be performed at the same theatre about the same 
time. The title of same is ‘* La Navarraise,” lyric episode 
in two acts.—M.—“‘ Herald.” 
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HE opening of the summer season of comic 
opera at the Schiller Theatre was a genuine surprise. 
The theatre has been crowded to its full capacity every 
night by delighted and enthusiastic audiences, and the 
performance has been creditable. Manager Prior got his 
company together at short notice and was greatly hampered 


THE MU 








by the keeping open of the theatre to the very night before 
the first performance. The company was often obliged to 
accept the use of other theatres for rehearsals. The only 
dress rehearsal held was on Saturday night after the close 
of the regular performance of ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
and lasted until daylight Sunday morning. The presenta- 
tion of the ‘‘ Beggar Student” on Sunday evening, how- 
ever, was exceedingly smooth for a first performance, and 
there has been steady improvement since. 

The company is well balanced and is mainly composed 
of artists of experience. William Wolf is the leading come- 
dian. He has had much practice on the comic opera stage. 
His first work in that capacity was done with the Chicago 
Church Choir Company. Since then he has sung with vari- 
ous companies ond with excellent success. Mr. Wolf hasa 
voice of good qua ity, but small compass, but toa comedian 
in a light opera company lack of compass does not seem to 
be a serious detriment. Mr. Wolf keeps his hearers in good 
humor constantly and gives a good presentation of the old 
braggart ‘* General Ollendorf.” 

Beaumont Smith is another comedian of merit. He is 
clever and funny as the jailer. J. Aldrich Libby, as the 
‘Beggar Student,” displays excellent qualities, both vocal | 
and dramatic. His voice 1s a rich baritone of extended | 
compass and telling power. He sings with much expres- 
sion and fine taste, but his voice shows some crudities and | 
defects of method. He has been well received and has | 
been recalled many times for his singing of an interpolated 
song. 

William Stephens is the leading tenor of the company. 
His voice is pleasing, but not remarkable either for compass, | 
quality or power. He sings acceptably, however, and his 
greatest defect is lack of animation in his acting. 

Agnes Delaporte is the prima donna. She has a well | 
trained soprano voice of more than usual effectiveness 
Her vocalization is accurate, and shows careful study and 
intelligent teaching. She has also a fine stage presence 
and a gracious manner, which go far toward making her 
successful. 

Ethel Lynton is the contralto. Sheis a singer of good 
schooling, and has a voice of rich quality and evenness of 
register. She is also a good actress and is a thoroughly 
reliable artist. 

Jane Stuart is, however, the bright particular star of the 
company. She has had thorough training for the stage 
and has made for herself a fine reputation as a soubrette in 
the theatrical world. She is young, has a dainty, graceful 
figure and a face of bewitching attractiveness. Her eyes 
sparkle with fun and mischief, her smile is irresistibly 
winning and her every action on the stage is fascinating. 
This is Miss Stuart’s first appearance on the operatic stage. 

She has a soprano voice which is bright, fresh, and of a 
beautiful liquid quality. It is well trained and she sings 
with fine appreciation of the requirements of the music. 
Miss Stuart seems to possess every essential requisite for a 
light opera prima donna and there is no doubt that she will 
make a great and instant success in her undertaking. At 
any rate she has completely fascinated the large audiences 
which have nightly filled the Schiller. 

The chorus is good and maintains effective action, which 
adds much tothe attraction of the performances. Taken 
as a whole the company has many points of excellence and 
the prospect for a successful season is extremely flattering. 
Mr. Prior's many friends are congratulating him upon his 
work. 





* 


+ ” 


On Tuesday night Salvatore Tomaso gave his fourth an- 
nual concert with his mandolin orchestra at Central Music 
Hall. The program included the ‘‘ Marion March,” by 
Tomaso ; Waldteufel's ‘‘ Espana” Waltz, and ‘‘ Dopo lo 
Champagne,” by Becucci, for the orchestra. The general 
effect of the playing was fine. Miss Alida Varena sang 
‘* Mia Picirella,” from Gomes’ ‘‘ Il Guaranz,” and ‘‘ Reg- 
nava nel Silencio,” from ‘‘ Lucia,” Vittorio Carpi sang the 


‘*Credo” from Verdi's ‘‘ Otello” and the Toreador’s song 
Wm. 





from ‘‘Carmen” in his well-known masterly style. 


S. Baxter played his own ‘‘ Princeton Tiger March” for 
the banjo. Mr. Baxter is known as the greatest master of 
his instrument and makes great effects with it. W. W. 
Carnes contributed a recitation called ‘‘Old Ace.” The 
Tomaso Mandolin Quartet played transcriptions from 
‘* Forza del Destino” and ‘‘ Rigoletto.” Messrs. Tomaso 
and Baxter played a bolero and serenade by Baxter for 
mandolin and guitar. They were enthusiastically ap- 


plauded. Tomaso played a serenade of his own and a 
bolero by Cristoforo. The concert was in every way suc- 
cessful. p 

* * 


The Liebling Amateurs gave their eleventh recital at 
the residence of Robert Law, 5120 East End avenue, on 
Saturday afternoon. The program was: 


AIRSET IES 5 0.000 acct cekbhenennanesthdetiece: 6thdmeahanne Jo. effy 
Miss Crane. 
PDN su. vecccccvcssiacinskvareutandenenarsdevecduttucsavecas Liszt 
Miss Durand. 
Vintse sold, * Reverie,” Of: Wess ccvotacccccdsahestpasorcea Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Morell Law. 
ERO, OD TB onc. paxidecncccannnncmbesqnnys tussqomesnbegsccenc¢én Chopin 
Miss Ledward. 
Presludium Rigaudon, from suite........ccccccccscccevccseccesecss Grieg 
Miss Minzesheimer. 
PN ahaa bad 6d loc dake iddavdies hdedh, Skane tangle ipdwhgide Lack 


Mrs. Stidd. 
Vocal- 
**Dear, I Could Love Thee So”™.... } 


: L. S. Thompson 
‘*A Reminiscence ”’ I 


Mr. Geo. F. Root, 2d. 
ee I Ln Be A a eck wend sigdeadaennesin Liebling 
Miss Catlin. 
BPG, GSU MOOG 1s < casas haan buecadceccnninn avian ctenwateeteden ; 
Miss Cookingham. 

These recitals are among the most interesting events in 
the amateur circles ofthe city. The members of the club 
are well trained and their program always contains composi- 
tions of the best writers and are well interpreted. 


* 


* + 


Mrs. Wile, Mrs. Felsenthal and Misses Hess, Hanson, 
Pfaelger, Silberman, Salomon, pupils of Kate Cohen, gave 
a recital at Kimball Hall on Friday night. The program 
contained compositions by Mosenthal, Donizetti, Cowen, 
Mattei, Arditi, Verdi, Rossini, Wagner and Goldberg. 
Annie Petremont, elocutionist, gave Robert Browning’s 
‘*Summum Bonum ;” Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ Tu Quoque,” and 
T. B. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Pauline Palovna.” Miss Cohen is one of 
the oldest resident vocal teachers. 


* 


* * 


Perhaps the most interesting event of the week was the 


concert given by the American Conservatory at Weber 
Music Hall Tuesday evening. The program was made up 


| entirely of compositions by students and members of the 
| 
| faculty. 


Misses Bessie Sherman and Ida Wolff, students 
of the institution, each contributed a duet. The composi- 
tions showed decided talent and good understanding of 
musical theory. Hubbard W. Harris was represented by 
a song, ‘‘ Shepherd of Israel,” and a romance for violin. 
The song was finely sung by Mrs. Ragna Linne, and Harry 
Dimond did full justice to the romance. 

Peter C. Lutkin furnished a group of short piano pieces. 
These are cleverly written and were played by Allen H. 
Spencer. Mr. Lutkin also contributed two songs. Adolf 
Weidig’s trio is a fine composition. Mr. Weidig is taking a 
high rank among American composers. Several of his 
works have been played by the Chicago orchestra under 
the direction of Theo. Thomas, and have been most favor- 
ably received. The trio was given effectively by Nettie 
Durno, EthelGamble andSybla Ramus. Allen H. Spencer 
also played some of his compositions for the piano. 

The American Conservatory is doing good work in be- 
half of American composers, and deserves encouragement 
and commendation from all musicians and lovers of music. 


* 


¥ * 


A season of summer night concerts will be given in Bat- 
tery D Armory, beginning about the middle of June. Sixty 
members of the Chicago orchestra, under the direction of 
Max Bendix, will furnish the programs, which will be of 
the same character as those given in the old Exposition 
Building. Refreshments, including beer, will be served, 
and the audience will have ample opportunity to promenade 
during the intermissions. Battery D Armory is central and 
easily accessible, and the venture ought to be successful. 
The great popularity of the Exposition concerts is well re- 
membered, and many wishes have been expressed for more 


of them. These concerts will be of the same attractive- | 


ness, and while Battery D Armory is not the Exposition 
Building, it is nevertheless well adapted for the purpose. 
Itis large and well ventilated, and the acoustic properties 


are good. e 


* * 


Theodore Spiering, of the Spiering String Quartet, sailed 
for Europe last Thursday. Mr. Spiering is one of the best 
violinists of the Chicago orchestra. He was offered the place 
of concert meister inthe summer night concerts, to be given 
at Battery D Armory under the direction of Max Bendix, 
but preferred to take the trip to Europe as he needed rest. 
Mr. Spiering willreturn the latter part of September or the 
first of October. WALTON PERKINS. 
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Dr. Dvorak Writes to the “ Herald.” 

To the Editor of the Herald: 
S the ‘‘ Herald” is kind enough to be interested in 
this year’s result of the American Conservatory of Music I 
would like to preface this letter with some truths. Musical educa- 
tion must be slow, and what the Americans need most 1s founda- 
tion work, not finishing teachers—professors who understand what 
good fingers are in piano playing, right position in violin playing, 
placing of the voice in singing. I appeal especially to everyone 
in this country who wishes to make music a profession, as well as 
to the amateurs, for I believe the Americans have great disposi- 
tion for the study of music. All they want is perseverance. 

Why should so many boys and girls study typewriting, accept 
clerkships, &c.? If it is a question of livelihood, then the wealthy 
citizens should help the poor and talented to pay for their musical 
education, thus helping the people on this side of the water to 
protect and foster their own work. 

Make teachers here and have a standard—one that would be ac- 
cepted in the Old as well as the New World. 

Much depends upon the encouragement offered. Give every- 
one a chance—black and white. #I am much interested in the 
furtherance of musical education@™ thiscountry, and I am going 
to write an opera on ‘‘ Hiawatha "’ and I shall have it sung in Eng- 
lish and produced here. 

The ‘‘ Herald” took a great deal of interest last May in our 
new department for the colored. This new feature has been a 
great success. On four evenings of each week the students have 
been taught singing and the piano, and a chorus of ninety has 
been trained to do some excellent work. The following letter 
shows their gratitude : 

NEW YORK CITY, May 10, 1804. 
Mrs. Jennnette M. Thurber : 

DEAR MADAM—We desire to express our real gratitude to you for 
the opportunities we have had for cultivating our voices and pur- 
suing the study of music in an institution of such excellence and re- 
nOWe feel deeply thankful and trust you will see that it pays to edu- 
cate the voice of our people. 

But a short while ago we were deprived of any chance to study 
music under the best teachers. It remained for you to be the first to 
open the doors of your institution to an equal patronage, and thereby 
put artistic development within our reach. You have proved that in 
considering merit and art the color line sinks into insignificance. 

Again thanking you, permit us to remain (signed) Ellen O. Miles, 
Lavinja Jones, Margie Scott, Anna Washington, Marcellina Paullard, 
Anna M. Godlork, Jennie Robinson, Walter A. W. Carson, Wilson M. 
Logan, &c. 

Our orchestra has been complete, with the exception of bas- 
soons and trombones, and the pupils have been regular in their 
attendance and have done some good work at their rehearsals 
twice a week. The classes for the different instruments of the 
orchestra are larger and have done better work than in any pre- 
vious year. 

We intend to give some subscription concerts next season with 
the orchestra under the patronage of some earnest friends, and 
in order to produce the best results the Conservatory will pur- 
chase the wind instruments for the orchestra and lend them to 
the pupils. 

The violin classes have been large and the progress made most 
satisfactory. 

In the piano department: there have been many students with 
varying degrees of talent, some of them giving great promise of 
future distinction. 

The singing department has some excellent voices, and many 
of our students are singing in choirs, creditably for the Conser- 
vatory and profitably for themselves. 

The organ department—much increased in numbers this 
season—has shown great improvement. Six or seven of our 
students have engagements as church organists, giving great 
satisfaction therein. 

The class in history of music has passed a better examination 
than ever before, which proves the earnestness and interest with 
which it has listened to the lectures. 

My composition class has largely increased this season. The or- 
chestral works of several of the students have been given to the 
public and have shown much originality and talent. 

In the second annual concours a symphony by Mr. George W. 
Chadwick, of Boston, received the prize. The following prizes 
are Offered for the third annual concours: For the best sym- 
phony, $300 ; for the best overture, $200; for piano or violin con- 
certo, $200. 

The success of the first summer term in 1893 has proved the 
wisdom of our assumption that there are many earnest students 
of music who find the usual vacation period especiallv favorable 
for pursuing their studies. It has therefore been decided to con- 
tinue this plan and give a second summer term, beginning June 
land ending September 15, the regular scholastic year being 
from September 1 to May 1. 

By way of illustrating the rapidly widening usefulness of the 
National Conservatory of Music, mention may finally be made of 
another new branch established last season. Eight deaconesses 
of the Grace House Training School for Deaconesses, under the 
patronage of the rector of Grace Church, have been in regular 
attendance at the Conservatory, studying voeal music and the 
piano, a separate class having been formed for their convenience. 
It is the intention of the directors to enlarge this department, 
which they believe will have a great future. The duty of a dea- 
coness is to assist the minister in the care of the poor and sick, 
the religious training of the young and others, and the work of 
moral reformation. It is hardly necessary to add that the highest 
religious and medical authorities are becoming more and more 
convinced of the imestimable value of music in the service of 
religion and as a solace and tonic in the sick room. 

It is the intention and effort of the National Conservatory to 
increase its usefulness every year. A faculty unequaled in any 
European academy of music has been engaged, and it remains 
tor students of music to take advantage of the rare opportunity 


here presented. Next autumn the er will be enlarged by 
the addition of Mr. Anton Seidl, who will take charge of the 
operatic department ; Mr. August Fraemcke, as professor of 
piano, and Mr. Leon Jacquet, professor of the flute. 

Pray pardon this long letter and let me thank you for your 
courtesy in advance. I am about toleave for Europe, but will be 
back early in October at my post. ANTONIN DvoRAK. 

Director National Conservatory of Music of America. 

New York, May 16, 1804. 

















The Tabernacle Organ.—The destruction by fire of the 


Br yn bernacle 


Ta 
J 





ne of Geo. Jardine & Son’s largest organs. 


four manuals of sixty-one notes each and a pedal of thirty | 


tes 


on May 13 resulted in the total loss of 
It contained 


had sixty-six speaking stops and 5,000 pipes, the 


longest being 32 feet long an@ of the same scale as those in 


Westminster Abbey 


Londo® 


thirty-four be 





and co ) pedals, giving the organist full control 
f its va resources of tonal effects, all operated by 
pneu t lar and electric power. The large bellows 
vas driven by aC. & C. electric motor. This grand organ 
was a monument to the skill of its builders, and was one of 
the features of that well-known church. 


Mrs. Ogden Crane.—Mrs. Ogden Crane will teach dur- 
the summer months at Hardman Hall, where she can be 


ing 

found Ce ay -ek—Tue lay ‘ iF lawe 

tound twice a week uesacays an ridays. 
At the 
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cushions ric 
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embroidered in gold. 


New York College Commencement.—The sixteenth 
annual commencement of the New York College of Music 


was held at Chickering Hall last Wednesday evening. The 
following program was given 
R for tw« i oceccecsccceoses Chopin 
M ( iB i Ada Smit 
a Hu 5s" Meverbee 
Miss Marie Bra " 
I a le ert Moszkowsk 
Miss Ada S&S 
Vv ‘ De Beriot 
Master Leo Buerge 
P I ves teceneeet Raff 
Mr. Daniels 
Pia , Neuper 
Albert v« Doe ff 
N ( inos and altos ane Rossini 
Misses Gertr e Silver, Margaret Wheeler, Ellen McCoy, 
Fula McNally, Estella Gerber, Marie Brackman, 
Mamie Tiedeman, Marion Carlisle, Maud Ingersoll, 
Flora Kaliska, Fanny Temple 
Pian Fa ’ esos seeeceveesss-GOunod-Saint-Saéns 
Miss Florence Terrel 
Andante Relig SOP. wiccehnuewonie .-+»-H. Lambert 
Misses L. Al s, M. Ballard, F. Frankel, E. Kahn, R. La 
La N. La 1ette, J. Newman, E. Pilat and M. E 
Rog 
Messrs. L. Buerger, D. Davis, W. Fischer, A. Gloeckner, 
C. Heins, M. Jonas, M. Kimball, S. Lippstadt, H. W 
Ripley, H. E. Wimpfheimer 


Followed by a brief address from President Wheeler and 
presentation of medals and testimonials. 

Western Pupils.—This program was given at Pueblo, 
April 12, by pupils of the Conservatory of Music at 
W. Kunkel is director 


Col 


that place, of which Mrs, L 


Concerto in G Minor .. Mendelssohn 


Orchestral parts supplied on second piano by Mr. J. R. Kunkel. 


Quartet, “ Bridal Chorus,” “ Lohengrin”’...... pevedbesoveedin 
Miss Lockwood, Mrs. Kellogg, Messrs. Zinck and Keough 
Mandolin solo, “‘ Lustspiel Overture "’............seseeeeeee Bela 
Mr. Chas. L. Kurtz. 

Soprano solo, ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Prayer,” “‘ Tannhiéuser”’.............. 


Miss Lock wood 


Piano s Magic Fire Scene,"’ from “ Die Walktire”’...... 
Mrs. Louie W. Kunkel Wagner-Brassin 
I r solo, aria from “ La Dame Bilanche”’...... S0ildieu 
Mr. J. H. Zinck. 
Tr r rnet and piano............... . see seeeeesPlanquet 
Messrs. Kunkel, Goff and Mrs. Kunkel 
WSee Gunak; * DN inc dncecsstvowewubencsievevesecesws Lacome 


land Mr. Zinck 
y mandolins, guitars and tambourines. 
Mr. ¢ 


Miss Lock wooc 
ym panied 
1as L. Kurtz, director 


Grat I aio nt ec aha vhancbse ye’ ee . Donizetti 


M r 


Clarence Eddy.—Mr. Clarence Eddy has recently given 
recitals at York and Harrisburg, Pa. 


f her regular season the pupils presented 


The list of music | 


It contained also a chime 
ls and thirty-six piston knobs, couplers 


idian chair made of mahogany, with 
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them to lose the thread of the musical story they were 


expounding, the musicale must be set down as a success 


The pupils exhibited without exception an unusual excel- 


| lence in attack and touch. 


| remarkable accuracy in their playing. 


Haff, Miss Helen M. Wright and Miss Charlotte Harrison 
self in phrasing and shading. 


A Clarinet Recital.—Mr. C. L. Staats, 


cently. 
Schroeder and Miss Marcella Lindh : 


(First timé in America.) 
Aria, Mad Scene from “ Hamlet” 


(First time in America.) 


Songs 
‘“*Das Heimliche Lied,”’ op. 108, No. 5..... eo revececese .- Louis Spohr 
* RNG, G. Bete cocvcccacucnveens caupevedvenseseceeyss A. Speth 


With clarinet obligato. 
Trio, B flat major, op. 11, for piano, clarinet and violon- 
Jongsbeecesnpevetrocsvescepeseencepabnere Ludwig van Beethoven 

Liebling and Wild.—Emil Liebling and Harrison M. 
Wild are engaged to play before the Mendelssohn Club of 
Rockford, Ill., on Thursday, May 24. 

The Broad Street Conservatory March.—Roland H. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, has composed a new march dedi- 
cated to Gilbert R. Coombs, director of the Broad Street 
Conservatory, and which he has named after the school. 
Director Jakob, of the Park Theatre orchestra, played it 
last week and it won much favorable comment. 

Silas G Pratt.—Mr. Silas G. Pratt sailed for Europe last 
Wednesday on the Paris. 


A Surplue.—Miss Louise Gerard, who leaves for London 


| next week, recently advertised for a soprano to substitute 
Sopranosare evidently num- | 


for her during June and July. 


| erous at present for she received 124 replies. 


Henri Marteau.—Henry Marteau sails for Europe June 
13, but before he goes he will fill engagements in the fol- 
lowing cities: 
Des Moines, Ia.; Chicago, Montreal, Canada; Quebec, 
Canada; Albany, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Cortland, N. Y.; Festival, Troy, 
a 

A Philadelphia Test —A series of tests were to have 


There was a crispness and a 


Especially noteworthy was the work of Master Stephen 


| who played with great intelligence, which manifested it- 


the clarinet 
virtuoso, gave this program at Bumstead Hall, Boston, re- 
He was assisted by Mr. Carl Faelten, Mr. Alwin 


Serenade, op. 24, for clarinet, violoncello and piano...Emil Hartmann 


Ambroise Thomas 
Three intermezzi, op. 13, for pianoand clarinet....C. Villiers Stanford 


M. Earle and Miss Lulu F. Young. Miss Earle was assisted 
by Miss Grace Battis, soprano, and Miss Young by Miss 
Norine Hudson, soprano; Miss Annie Davis, soprano, and 
Miss Bettie May Mauldin, violinist. 

A New Firm.—Mr. Harry E. Thomas, for many years a 
salesman with Wm. A. Pond & Co., has formed a copart- 
nership with Mr. Harry Pepper, and have located at 57 West 
Forty-second street. Mr. Thomas will have the manage- 
ment, and his popularity with musicians and teachers will 
undoubtedly bring much trade to the new concern. 

Martin Roeder’s Testimonial.—A testimonial was ten- 
dered Mr. Martin Roeder at Association Hall, Boston, last 
Friday week. A very attractive program was given, which 
included many of Mr. Roeder’s songs and a movement from 
his trio, op. 14. The Orpheus Musical Society, Miss Mar- 
cella Lindh, Miss Louise Leimer, Miss Jocelyn, Miss Mar- 
shall, Mrs. Maas and Messrs. Mahr, Schulz, Herbert and 
Clark assisted. 


Waldo S. Pratt at Corneil.—Mr. Waldo S. Pratt lec- 
tured at Cornell University on May 14. 

Mr. Pratt said he had been asked to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What would seem aright and practical way of organiz- 
ing a school where there is none?” He proceeded to give 
his answer under the following heads : 

1. The establishment of a professorship of music invested 





| 


| 
| 


Indianapolis Festival; Kansas City, Mo., | 


been given at Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, last night, | 


by the pupils of the Sight Singing Academy, demonstrat- | 


ing the results attained by the Galin-Paris Chevé method of 
sight reading. 
The Philadelphia MSS. Society.—The second public 


| concert of the Philadelphia Manuscript Society, an organi- 


zation similar in aims to the Manuscript Society of this 
city, was given last Wednesday evening. This was the 
program of new works: 


Quartet for piano, violin, viola and ’cello, in D 
major Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 
Allegro. 
Andante. 
Scherzo. 
Allegro molto—Presto. 
Messrs. Charles H. Jarvis, William Stoll, Jr., Richard Schmidt 


and Rudolph Hennig. 


Song, “ Wandering Spirit” ..........ccccccosssecescess Albert W. Borst 
Mr. Frederick Davis. 
Song, “ Shade and Shine”’...........csecsscccccersevees Albert W. Borst 


Mr. Frank G. Caufiman. 
** Liebeslied,”’ for ’cello, with piano accompani- 
SIGUE 2005 ova soravdecdscdecencevesopereucsneevceeseys Michael H. Cross 
Messrs. Hennig and Cross. 
Romanza et Arpeggio,” for viola, with piano accompani- 


SIGE, ov cicdcsedscccdasddescvbtccsesshebscsece cesses 
Messrs. Schmidt and Cross. 

Songs— 
«HORNS the seal cu, Ferro ee oe Massah M. Warner 
Say Beg” vccccccsseee ‘ 

Mrs. Marie Kunkel-Zimmerman. 
Theme and variations in E major, for quartet of strings 
(two violins, viola and ’cello)...............++. Martinus van Gelder 
Messrs. Van Gelder, Brill, Schmidt and Trein. 

Songs— 
Se. a OE ONS ccceisonecnerssseusad ) 
“Und die Lerchen kommen wieder ”’... >........ Maurits Leefson 
OEE csi akicesiGetiodbescseteat ) 


given at the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago (of which | 






Mr. Eddy is musical director), during the past year has just 
been published and makes a decidedly creditable showing. 
Mr. Eddy does not confine himself to the Works of any one | 
school, and his catalogue shows broad musical taste as well | 
as nice discrimination. 


Miss Marie Louise Todd’s Pupils’ Musicale.—Thepiano 


musicale, given by Miss Todd's pupils at the Hotel Bruns- | 


wick, May 17, was a very interesting affair, and the many 
friends composing the audience were lavish in testifying 
by applause and flowers to their appreciation of the work 
of the performers. This was uniformly good, and, ex- 
cepting a natural feeling of embarrassment on the part of 
several misses, whose first advent on a public stage caused 








Mr. W. W. Gilchrist. 
Nonet for piano, strings, flute, clarionet and 
ovpenennccdacpaessseosd ecceneené William W. Gilchrist, Mus. Doc. 
Allegro spiritoso. 
Andante religioso. 
Scherzo. 
Finale, allegro molto. 
Messrs. Jarvis, Stoll, Brill, Schmidt, Hennig, Fasshauer, Stobbe, 
Saulino and Koch. 
Song for baritone from the cantata ‘* The Norsemen 
Mr. Charles J. Graf. 
Symphonic variations on an original theme for two 
pianos 


.. Alonzo Stone 


WITTTTITITITITITITI TITTLE T ieee Henry A. Lang 
Messrs. Jarvis and Lang. 

Miss Fay in Poughkeepsie.—By invitation of Miss 
Butler’s School at Poughkeepsie, Miss Amy Fay gave a 
very successful piano conversazione there last Friday night. 
Miss Fay, though suffering from a severe indisposition, 
never played better the exhaustive program presented. 

Two Commencemet Concerts.—T wo graduating recitals 
were recently given at Greenville Female College under 
Mr. Wade R. Brown, the musical director, by Miss Eleanor 


Michael H. Cross | 











with the same power as any other chair in the college. 

2. Discovery of a man to fill the position. 

8. Gradual and plentiful accumulation of instruments and 
a library of music. 

4. A reasonable length of time to mature plans. 

5. First things to do: 

(a) Form graded classes in singing. 

(b) Private instruction, giving the student a chance to 
work from the sources. 

(c) Lectures on music. 

(d) Hold recitals and concerts. 

Other lines of work : 

1. General] popular classes. 

2. Technical courses for advanced pupils leading to a de- 
gree of Doctor of Music. 

3. Strictly intellectual courses 
Musical psychology. 

Musical physics. 
Musical poetics. 
Musical esthetics. 
Musical history. 

(f) Musical pedagogy. 

(g) Musical practice and application of music to things 
outside itself. 

Edward M. Young’s Movements,—On Thursday even- 
ing the Boonton (N. J.) Choral Union gave an admirable 
program under their director, Mr. Edward M. Young. Mr. 
Young’s pupils at Morristown will give a conceftt this even- 
ing inthe Y. M.C. A. Hall. This will be the program : 


Piano, Rondo and Capriccioso, in E.............+........Mendelssohn 


(a) 
(b) 
(Cc) 
(d) 
(e) 


Miss M. Amanda Voorhees. 
Vocal, ** With Verdure Clad ”’ (oratorio “‘ Creation "’)........... Haydn 
Mrs. Young, 
Piano, four hands, ‘‘ At the Circus”’..........scccscceccesececees Gurlitt 
Misses Mildred and Mabel Ennis. 

“O Promise Me”....., ‘ 
“T'l] Promise Thee”, (°°° "ote teeeeeeeeceseeeeseeecesccesers DeKoven 
Miss Jennie M. Arbuckle 

Recitative, ‘‘Che mai veg’gio?"’............. j 
Cee, ~ Tee oi con ccvncstayes cemeerent P o0.od perme Souggaes oni Verdi 
Cabaletta, ‘“‘Infin che un Drando vindice”’ ) 
Mr. Young. 
Sognai F. Schira 


Mrs. Young. 
Piano, Volkslied......... 0606 0USNUNEPONE EE 6 COE ibs cORAbeORErte oods Pacher 
Miss Susan Smith. 
Male quartet—The Concords, ‘* More and More’ 
Messrs. Oldfield, Frutchey, DeCamp and Young 


Piano, Sonata Pathetique..........cccccscecscrseeseenseseeee Beethoven 
Miss Voorhees. 
“ Dine, Sanile, Bim acces capacsecoseegececaratensectconneds Gounod 
Miss Lottie G. Temby. 
(Violin obligato, Mr. Baxter Smith.) a 
Pith, MoCtUrNG ccs. cccccserdcctoccvecsoveasestocvevevsvescosecse Ley bach 
Miss May Beach. 
“Dene Beast... cvcescccccceccccccccsdevctevcesreccececscecscooes Mattei 
Miss Carrie Jacobus. 
EE TD cocedecodscddavdvaccvades Scatnoudesnsiescoeticeses Shelly 
Mr. Arthur Oldfield. 
AFigst Wight isc cciccccdsccccccctssesccvrcetstiscosicvvscscceciocss Kjerulf 


Fanning 





“T’ve Something Sweet to Tell You” 
Miss Arbuckle. 


Male quartet, “* Laugh, Boys, Laugh ".........ssccecsseeeeeereees Storie 
The Concords. 
Vocal duet, “ The Spirit of the Woods ”’........... ..-»-Henry Parker 


Mr. and Mrs. Young. 

An Interesting Concert.—A very interesting and artis- 
tic concert was given by Mr. E. A. Conturier at Hardman 
Hall last Saturday evening, assisted by Miss Rose Gumper, 
soprano; Mrs. Rosa Lind, contralto; Mr. D. Bimberg, vio- 
linist; Mr. E. Visini, baritone, and Mr. F. Q. Duleken, 
pianist. Miss Gumper was very much applauded, and after 
three recalls was obliged to repeat Mrs. Murio-Celli’s 
‘*Eco,” which shows her staccato notes to perfection. 
Mrs. Murio-Celli, her teacher, may well be proud of her 
pupil. Mr. Conturier showed his talent in a brilliant man- 
ner. Mrs. Rosa Lind sang ‘‘ True Heart of Mine,” the 
latest work of Mrs. Murio-Celli, with much feeling, and was 
enthusiastically encored. Mr. Visini and Mr. Dulcken 
aided very much to the success of the evening. Mr. Bim- 
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berg was especially welcomed, as for some time past he 
has not been heard, and has been hard at work. He has 
made great improvement. 


Baltimore Pupils.—The following account of the mu- 
sical given by the pupils of Miss Helene C. Livingstone is 
from a Baltimore paper : 

A musical was given yesterday evening at the Lyceum parlors by 
the pupils of Miss Helene C. Livingstone, assisted by Miss Eliza 
Woods, Mr. Dunbar Jenkins and the Messrs. Von Schwerdtner. A 
large audience was present to listen to the program, which was very 
diversified and selected with much musical talent. Miss Eliza Woods 
gave two piano solos, one a gavotte in B minor by Bach, and the 
other an air de ballet by Chaminade. These were delightfully played. 
Miss Margaret Howson then sang two songs by Massenet, Mr. F. J. 
Von Schwerdtner next playing a violoncello solo. Mrs. Francis M. 
Chisolm sang Gounod’s “‘Cinq Mars,” and Mrs. Albert W. Rayner. 
“The Lorely,” by Liszt. A violin solo was played by Mr. Dunbar 
Jenkins. Others who took part were: Miss Blema Herzberg, Miss 
Bertha Cohen and Miss Lucretia Kellogg. The accompanist was Miss 
Livingstone. The musical was a most enjoyable one, and Miss Liv- 
ingstone was complimented on the work of her pupils during the 
year. 

Ann Arbor.—A May festival was given at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 18, 19. 

Newark Philharmonic.—The Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Newark, N. J., will give its first public concert at 
Jacob’s Theatre next Monday under the direction of Raf- 
falo Cavallo. The society numbers fifty members, and will 
be assisted by Miss Lottie C. Everson, soprano; Miss 
Sadie E. Moore, violin soloist; Wm. B. Williams, tenor ; 
Chas. B. Ritchie, basso, and the male chorus of the Arion 
Society. 

Pittsburg’s Mozart Club.—The fourth and fifth con- 
certs of the Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., were given on 
May 11 and 12. The second evening was devoted to 
“Elijah,” with Corinne Moore-Lawson, Louise Beatty, 
Wm. H. Rieger and Dr. Carl Dufft as soloist. The first 
was an orchestral program, and included a new suite for 
orchestra, ‘‘ The Falconer,” by Ad. M. Foerster. 


Guiseppe Campanari.—Guiseppe Campanari, the well- 
known baritone, has signed a three years’ contract with 
Abbey & Grau for their Metropolitan opera season. He 
will be heard also this season in London. Henry Wolf- 
sohn continues as his agent and accepts concert engage- 
ments for him. 


For De Koven’s New Opera.—Lizzie Mac Nichol-Vetta 
and Helen Bertram have been engaged by F. C. Whitney 
to create the leading contralto and soprano parts in De 
Koven’s new opera, ‘‘ Rob Roy.” Barron Berthold has also 
been engaged for this company as leading tenor. 


The Autoharp Club —The Autoharp Club will open its 
new club house at 38 East Nineteenth street with a concert 
this evening when this program will be given: 


““New York Autoharp Club March”’..................... 
New York Autoharp Club. 
“ Dream of the Roses,” autoharp and violin............ Pering Gustav 
Mr. Louis Melcher, Mr. H. Hermanson. 
“Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’’...... 
“ Aus Weinen Thrinen spriessen”’.... ) 
Miss Laura Steins, Mr. Louis Melcher. 


-Hermanson 


WMeCCRERS 16 DB BRE. oo ceccmcnvessesetasespnchonqnadecccsen tune Ley bach 
Mr. Aldis J. Gery. 
Intermezzo, “Cavalleria Rusticana”...............seceeecees Mascagni 
Mr. Dederick, on Wilcox & White Symphony. 
“* See ! The Conquering Hero Comes !"...........ccceccceessess Handel 
* Dihw Bamana son cdsicccbsntes devcsesnadebtbbsiusddinsccedsesguded Silcher 
Messrs. H. Hermanson, Louis Melcher, Emil Modick, Chas. Gabley. 
* Ave Magia” ccccesveciorsseuetsewe) on) cvocennss ss daseved Bach-Gounod 


Miss Laura Steins, organ; Mr. Louis Melcher, autoharp; Mr. H. Her- 
manson, violin. 
Andante in G, from “The Woodland Rose”"’................0000 Fisher 


Mr. Aldis J. Gery. 
Andante from “ Kaiser ” Quartet........... ccccccccscccccceccce Haydn 
New York Autoharp Club. 
This is an ambitious attempt and fully proves that the 
autoharp has ceased to be a mere musical toy and must be 
accorded a place among musical instruments. 


Musician Zaulig Is Dead.—Frederic Guillaume Zaulig 
died last week at No, 64 West Eleventh street. For more 
than thirty years he has been prominentin music circles. He 
was an orchestra leader and composer of much skill, and 
until he suffered from sunstroke three years ago, while 
conducting a performance of ‘‘ Nero” in the open air in 
Boston, his services were in great demand. He was with 
the Kiralfys for eight years, and composed nearly all of the 
music used in their productions. He was a famous man 
before he came to this country. 

He was the hero of many acampaign. He was born in 
Saverne, France, enlisted in the army when he was seven- 
teen and served in the Crimean War. He gained the 
famous English four bar Crimean medal in that war. In 
addition to this he was given a medal after an Italian cam- 
paign. He belonged to Prince Napoleon’s regiment, the 
Seventh of the Line. A medal for services in the Mexican 
campaign with Maximillian and a medal for the Turkish 
campaign were his. But above all he prized the Legion of 
Honor, which he gained early in hiscareer. The Musical 


Protective Union buried Zaulig from his late residence 
last Sunday. He was one of the most active members 
of the union. 

Mrs. Zaulig wanted her husband buried in the Actors’ 
Fund plot in Evergreens Cemetery, but withdrew her re- 
quest when Secretary Gurney said that only those who 





through various circumstances could not afford to pay for 
burial were interred there. Her wish that her husband's 
body be buried in the plot was not granted, for even if the 
Musical Union paid for the funeral the rules were the 
same.—‘‘ World.” 


The Catholic Conservatory of Music.—Mrs. Eugene 
Kelly has endowed the Catholic Conservatory of Music, of 
139 East Forty-third street, of which the Rev. Joseph Graf 
is director, with a free scholarship for the ensuing year. 
It is valued at $500, and will be devoted to the free educa- 
tion of young men on the organ. It also includes board at 
the conservatory for ten months. 

Mgr. Satolliis to be present at the conservatory’s com- 
mencement exercises at Chickering Hall on May 31. 
Archbishop Corrigan will preside. Bishop McQuaid, of 
Rochester, will deliver an address. As Mgr. Satolliis very 
fond of plain chant the pupils will render a part of the 
Gregorian mass, ‘‘ De Angelis,” as well as vesper hymns. 
They will be assisted by the chancel choirs of the Paulist 
Fathers’ Church. 


Zippora Monteith—Zippora Monteith has been specially 
engaged by Mr. Sousa for May 26 and 27, when she will 
sing the ‘‘Scena et Aria” from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” &c. 
Mrs. Monteith met with great success at the recent 
Choral Society concert at Plainfield, N. J., and was awarded 
the honors of the evening by the local critics. 


Stankowich in Philadelphia.—This is taken from the 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger” of May 15: 


Anthony Stankowitch, a pianist of marked technical attainment 
and sympathetic temperament, gavea recital in the New Century 
Drawing Room last evening that exploited his talents in a distinctly 
enjoyable light. His program was of the most exacting and trying 
character, and it is no small praise therefore to say that he emerged 
from the ordeal with results that must have proved most satisfactory 
tothe many discerning music lovers who were present. Perhaps his 
most ambitious number was Schumann’s difficult “Carnaval” 
(op. 9.), which is so incomprehensible even to some fine pianists, and 
the fact that Mr. Stankowitch made it interesting testifies in no un- 
certain way to his artistic resources. He was no less successful in 
the other selections, which included a Bach prelude and fugue, and 
examples Of Wagner, Chopin and Liszt, while the singing of Miss 
Emily Stankowitch,the soprano, proved an agreeable factor in the 
concert. 


Mrs. Serrano’s Pupil.—Miss Corrinne Nathan, of 
Charleston, S. C., appeared last week at a concert in Co- 
lumbia, S. C.. and a local paper says : 


Miss Nathan has a sweet, melodious and sympathetic voice and 
could not but excite the enthusiastic admiration of her auditors. 
Her work was heartily encored, and whenever she returns here will 
be heartily welcomed as an artist of whom Columbia may be proud. 
Long live the Columbia Choral Society if it continues to give such 
entertainments! 


New England Pupils.—This is what the Boston ‘* Jour- 
nal” has to say of the recent benefit concert given by ad- 
vanced pupils of the New England Conservatory : 


A benefit concert by advanced students of the New England Con- 
servatory was given yesterday afternoon in Association Hall. It was 
given under the auspices of the Beneficent Society of the Conserva- 
tory; and the object of the society is to aid worthy and talented 
students in obtaining a musical education by loaning them sums of 
money, without interest, which are to be repaid within a reasonable 
period after the students become self supporting. The proceeds of 
this concert are to be given to certain pupils of promise to continue 
their studies next fall, ‘‘who on account of the hard times, would 
otherwise not be able to do so.”’ 

It is, then, to be regretted that there was not a larger audience, al- 
though there was one of fair size. The concert was worthy of the 
occasion, and the different numbers gave much pleasure. The or- 
chestral class under the direction of Mr. Emil Mahr played Reissi- 
ger’s old-fashioned “‘Felsenmuehle” overture and a Strauss waltz. 
Master Traupe, the well-known and talented pupil of Mr. Mahr, was 
heard in violin pieces by Ersfield and David. Miss Marion E. Har- 
ter, of Chicago, a pupil of Mr. Willis E. Nowell, in the second 
polonaise by Sitt showed the results of admirable training and a de- 
cided musical temperament. Miss Marion F. Ralston, a pupil of Mr. 
Faelten, made a most favorable impression by her performance of 
piano pieces by Paderewski and Raff. Twoof the most delightful 
numbers were contributed by pupils of Mr. Augusto Rotoli, the dis- 
tinguished master of singing. Miss Mary G. Curley gave a musical 
and spirited rendering of Gomes’ “ Mia piccirella,” and Miss Ger- 
trude Rennyson, a mezzo-soprano, witha rich, sympathetic voice, 
sang the ballad from “The Flying Dutchman” admirably. The 
female chorus, conducted by Mr. Rotoli, showed the fruitful results 
of his intelligent instruction, as did the performance of the two 
singers above mentioned. Master Williams, Mr. J. W. Howard, Miss 
Reese, Miss Castle, Miss Burgess, Mr. Goff, Miss Aldendifer, and the 
accompanists also contributed to the pleasure of the afternoon. 


Wee itcede gentleman owning a very valuable violin 
would like to dispose of same at a very reasonable 
price. Apply to Janitor, 3 North Washington square. 
ANTED—More teachers of piono and teachers of 
singing at one of the largest and best known musi- 
cal colleges in the United States. Only teachers and 
artists of national reputation need apply. State all par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address ‘‘College;” care of Tue 
Musica Courier. 
ANTED—A well-known New York contralto desires 
engagement with a first-class, reliable concert com- 
pany. Address ‘‘ Malibran,” care of THz Musicat Courier. 


f pxcovatimelean a position as organist and choir 

master in a Catholic church or cathedral by an English 
gentleman of several years’ experience in Europe. Since 
1887 has held. a high position in this country. Will be able 
to resign present appointment in September. Address 
Organist, care of Prof. J. A. Mitchell, Mt. St. Mary’s Col- 





‘lege, near Emmittsburg, Md. 











Frankfort.—The house was sold out at the first per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Medici” in Frankfort, and its success 
undoubted. The chief point was the septet in the third 
act and the very effective first act. The second act is 
rather weak. The public applauded warmly Mrs. Jager 
(‘‘Simonetta ”), Mr. Pichler (‘‘ Giuliano” ) and Conductor 
Rottenberg. The other artists were Messrs. Naniaski and 
Greef and Mrs. Enda-Andriessen. 

Meyerbeer.—Meyerbeer in his last will ordered his 
musical remains to be untouched for thirty years after his 
death. That time has expired, and it is reported that 
among his papers is a nearly complete long opera in which 
the young Goethe is the centre. 


Kutscherra.—At a recent court concert at Coburg 
Miss Kutscherra and the Misses Clara and Marianne Eisler 
performed the song-serenade with violin and harp accom- 
paniment of Braga. Miss Kutscherra sang at the particular 
request of Queen Victoria, of England, who regards ler 
as one of the most sympathetic singers. Both the Queen 
of England and the Duke of Saxe-Weimar expressed 
warmly their praise of this artist, and the Duchess of Co- 
burg presented her with a jewel as a mark of her appreci- 
ation. 

Van Dyck’s Plans.—The “ Gaulois” publishes an 
interview with Mr. Van Dyck, the great tenor, who gave 
the following outline of his plans for the future: ‘* After 
leaving Paris I am going to Ostend or Antwerp to rest for 
about five weeks, after which I shall leave for Dayreuth, 
where in July I shall create ‘ Lohengrin,’ for, as you are 
doubtless aware, ‘ Lohengrin’ has never been produced at 
Bayreuth. I shall then sing ‘ Parsifal.’ Thus will be ful- 
filled the words used by Mrs. Wagner when she wrote me 
last summer asking me to take the réle of the‘ Knight of the 
Swan: ‘Aprés avoir créé le réle du pére (‘ Parsifal’), il 
n'est que juste que vous chantiez le réle du_ fils (‘ Lohen- 
grin”), sous la protection du Saint-Esprit.’’ 


Presented to the Queen.—La Duse was pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria last week in company with her 
manager, Hugo Gorlitz. 


An Australiaa Affair.—An orchestral concert 
was recently given at the Town Hall, Melbourne, under 
Mr. G. W. L. Marshall-Hall, when an orchestra of sixty- 
three gave Haydn’s symphony No. 4, the overture to ‘‘Ob- 
eron” and an idyll by Mr. Marshall-Hall. Mrs. Elise Wie- 
derman was the soloist. 


**‘ Falstaff” Pleases London.—London, May 19. 
—Verdi’'s latest opera, ‘‘ Falstaff,” was produced at the 
Covent Garden Theatre this evening, and its success before 
an English audience was instantaneous. 

The work of Mr. Pessina as ‘‘Sir John Falstaff,” and 
Miss Giulia Ravogli as ‘‘ Dame Quickly” was quickly ap- 
preciated, and they received the most liberal applause. 
All the artists were called before the curtain after each 
scene and each act. 

The orchestra was conducted by Mr. Mancinelli, who re- 
ceived three calls. 

The enthusiasm grew from the outset. 

Among the distinguished personages present were the 
Prince of Wales and several members of the family of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha (the Duke of Edinburgh). 

The whole work was presented in Italian. The cast was: 





Mlatrees POSE .cccccccesvecssss, coccdasceccccrceseccocacscces Miss E. Zilla 
GMB iine dcahacdevicccedtndedécesecoaqnctuscecvaceo ences Miss Olga Oighina 
Ns, cn cccattucic netkachenddatdehoasembiieneda Miss A. Kitzu 
PR I cicncedncaiaceanedvcspctndgetaqetecéus Miss Giulia Ravogli 
PORROM. 2... cccccccccccccccesvccce coccvccvccsceoncceccecce Dts Wes RUNGE 


Mr. A. Pini-Corsi 
eesvecccceseseccesces Mr, M. Armandi 







Svalvovevceedes Mr. Pelagalli-Rossetti 
WRG Race ccedesiccdegaecsevcves 0 c edineatanotedecteand Mr. V. Arimondi 
Oe RE veh ctneancedencads tnsdacragedecewennent hae Mr. Pessini 


—**World.” 


Naples.—For a long time no work has had such a.suc- 
cess at the San Carlo as Berlioz’ ‘‘ Damnation de Faust” 
at alate performance. The public followed the piece from 
first to last with unusual attention, and fully appreciated 
its beauties. Still one correspondent writes that the music 
of Berlioz is too sombre for the sunny South, and can never 
be popular in Italy ; it will be admired, not loved. The 
production was a brilliant one, and reflects high credit on 
Sonzogno, although the financial results can hardly have 
been satisfactory. 

















Urica, May 5. 
ae LINE HALL and her opera company were at 
the opera house on Monday evening in “ Princess of Tre- 
zonde,” under Fred Solomon's direction, and made a favorable 


im] upon the rather unusually enthusiastic audience. 


Miss Hall sang quite as well as she ever did, but she might sing 


yression 


a great deal better, with more regard to phrasing and artistic 


lor and effect. Her voice is brilliant, her acting full of dash 
and her dressing of the part—so far as it goes—superb. 
Miss Josephine Knapp made a decided hit in her réle. She isa 


singer of real merit 


Boniface, were capital in the 








A.C. Whelan and George C. 
comedy parts, and the chorus singing was full ot swing and 
if 

The town as mad over Miss Margaret Mac L. Eager's 

ginal amateur {| rmance, the “ Spiel Karten fest,” which is 
to run t ugh the next week, matinées and evenings, at the 
opera house, and bids fair to eclipse any and everything of the 


undertaken in Utica. 
is a fascinating, thoroughbred woman of the best 


sort evel 

Miss Eayer 
American type, who has evolved this bewildering musical, scenic 
and terpsichorean display out of her own inspiration and quick- 
ness of perception, and possesses the tact, executive ability and 
consummate art, which alone could ever bring grace, beauty and 
out of two weeks’ rehearsing of some 250 girls 


This collection of our 


unity of action 


and boys, young men and maidens. 
g people, chaperoned by our 400 and stimulated by 
the Faxon Hospital fund 


Kings, Queens, Aces and 





choicest y nu 


the good cause fer which it is all done 


will become, pro tem. living cards 


all the others—to be played by four of our best local whist play- 
ers on the opera house stage before a great audience, to orches- 
tral music and interwoven with exquisite dances, passing figures 


great beauty and tableaux vivants that will make whist a 
yoddesses to appear in. 
-Miss Eager's terms for two 


Every par- 





game fit for gods an 
All t 


week management ! 


1s costs heaps of money 


yr several hundred dollars 





ticipant pays for his or her admission ticket as well as costume, 
and every detail of expense is based upon getting the best effects 
I from the “ benefit” treasury. 

tell you whether it is fittingly patronized, but 


wut drawing 





[can assure everybody now that it is going to be a splendidly 
n from first to iast 
gers in town are arranging a minstrel 


Some of the best men sin 


show for the last of the month, and another amateur dramatic 
is already planned for early June. 


Utica Music, announces a 


and yperati benefit 


Manager Burtor School of 








generous and progressive plan of reaching some ambitious 

nger. He offers a year’s free scholarship to the successful 
member of a prize cla ten singers, who shall all have vocal 
nstruction for the remainder of this year at the nominal price of 
$5 and be examined by a committee of musicians at the close of 
the summer term, the best singer receiving the scholarship. 
The newly arranged building for the Utica School of Music will 
” opened to the public in about ten days. 


CAROLINE WASHBURN ROCKWOOD. 


<> +o 


HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD, Conn., April 28. 
HE third organ recital of the series was given on 
Friday, April 27, by Chas. H 
soprano, and Miss Mary Beeman, violinist, with 


Johnson, assisted by Miss 





Carrie St. John, 





an admirable program. 





The next recit ill be given by S. Clarke Lord, May 4, at the 
Asylum Hill Church 

Ihe School for Church Musicians has arranged a memorial 
ervice for Mr. E. N. Anderson, to be held at Hosmer Hall the 
coming week 

Mr. Anderson, who was instructor of voice culture at the 


school for the past four years and conductor of the Rheinberger 
Club, was highly spoken of and a man beloved by all who knew 
m for his many endearing qualities. 
Another su of the “Martha” 
ven by the Amphion Club on Thursday afternoon and even- 


cessful rendition opera was 
ng, with the cast the same as at the first production, with one 
of * Lionel” being sung by Mr. Guille, the 
celebrated tenor of New York. Mr. Guille has a remarkable 
1 completely won the admiration of those present by 
loud and fre- 


exception, the part 


voice anc 
ich was demonstrated in the 


Mrs 


his fine singing, w 


quent applause he received sergen has a rich, sympa- 


thetic voice of much sweetness and power and fairly outdid 
herself. Mrs. Marwick, one of our favorite singers, has a pleas- 
ing stage presence and sang in her usual finished style. The 


good, 


chorus work was 
recital 
her home Wednesday 


and an exce 


was given by the pupils of Mrs. Francis A. 


A song 


Smith, at evening. There was a large 


number in attendance llent program was carried out 
in a manner that reflects credit on Mrs. Smith as a vocal teacher. 
The program included selections by Miss Carry Grimley, Mrs. 
Andrew Smith, Miss Mrs. Allison L. 
Pease, Miss Alice Williams, Miss Isabella Seipel, Mrs. je Ws 
Young, Miss C. W. Brown, Mr. I. H. Kenyon, Mr. Walter Pear- 
son, Mr. E. B. Eaton and Mrs. Justus A. Traut, of New Britain. 
Mrs fine 


Francesca Sternberg, 


Smith sang several choice selections. Lovers of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER.» 


music will have the pleasure of hearing Miss White, of Boston, 
and Mrs. Haskell, formerly Miss Etta May Hunt, in song recital, 
to be given on the 16th of next month. Mrs. Haskell, who has 
been studying abroad, has many friends in this city who will 
take advantage of the opportunity to hear her. Miss White 
gave a very pleasing recital here last week and wonthe admira- 
tion of the audience. It is to be hoped that the hall will be well 
filled. 

Calt’s Band promise a very interesting program at their annual 
concert and reception, which takes place next Wednesday even- 
ing, May 2. A large delegation of musical people will attend the 
Springfield May Festival next week. Hartford has wealth and 
plenty of musical talent, but seems to lack enterprise. 


N. B. Pratt. 
_ — — 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 23, 1894. 
HE second concert of the Kammermusik Club, 
the new musical organization of this city, was given on the 
evening of April 18. This club was organized only a few months 
ago, and is the outgrowth, I think, of an effort on the part of 
some of our rich men here to organize a local orchestra, which 
they intended should be of a high order. Finding that the 
financial backing would be difficult to secure, they seemed to 
have contented themselves with organizing a club to give 
monthly concerts of chamber music. a 

It was the impression when it was being organized that it in- 
tended to bring some of the best professional performers here, 
such as Henri Marteau or Paderewski ; but the directors seem to 
have settled down to home talent almost entirely, which has 
caused some disappointment and criticism. 

The Schliewen Quartet, which rendered the instrumental 
music both for the first and last concerts, is the cause of much 
pride in Indianapolis, as it is without doubt one of the most 
thoroughly trained and skillful quartets in the West. Among 
the more important numbers given at this concert by the quartet 
were “ Loin du bal,” by Gillet ; ‘‘ Moment Musical,” by Schubert, 
and Weber's ‘‘ Invitation to the Dance.” 

The vocal part of the program was given entirely by Miss N. 
N. Nicholas, who gave several songs by the German song writer 
Robert Franz. 

The next concert of the club will be given May 10. Those who 
will assist the Schliewen Quartet at this concert will™be Mr. 
Schreners, clarinet ; Mr. Dutschke, horn, and Mr. Fredrich, bas- 
soon. 

The Matinée Musical Chorus will give a concert to-morrow 
evening, April 24. This is the first public concert the ladies of 
the Matinée Musical have given for some years. They will be 
assisted by Mr. Edward Nell, Miss Aufderheide, Miss Swain, 
Miss Beck, Miss McKenna and Mrs. Mooney. The following 
program will be given : 


TIO 0 6 65 tpn net 6esstasestaseas iansimesenl Rheinberger 
Mrs. Mooney, Miss McKenna, Miss Swain, Miss Beck. 
eT he Lord 8 my BROMO © oo. ccc ccs cesevcvcccehe - Schubert 
Chorus. 
COURS PUNE a ccwcuscssccpocsven seed dtcvedvecces ened Franz Ries 
Mr. Nell. 

EPCOPINOENO. ob Wo teeRS el ibe edie sve dhie cect .++++.-Mascagni 
Wakao Beate oo vkc 0 isc deceives ews dnvitandue sod esets Moszkowski 
Miss Aufderheide. 

“| Dhow Givens ois da disececiestevisvedicecastaseSeebes L. Clapison 
‘* Coming Through the Rye” ...............00. Arranged by Root 
Chorus. 

FP ONeNe CAE wc s-cacasweesehe SEE Oe Seana Schumann 
SR BTL. 50 90h cs hpencdnpekonks shahenosantedene Massenet 
Mr. Nell 
PRO, FOLGE. 65 oiccvcve dntesuccosssénivenend eens . Saint-Saéns 


Mrs. Mooney, Miss Swain. 

‘‘ The sun shall no more go down”... .........+s000- Tuckerman 
* The May BORG"... bites Psee eee eee scteascaseece ..- Bargiel 

Chorus. 

I think we have just cause of complaint in this city against 
our theatre orchestras. We have the poorest kind of grind organ 
music at each of our four theatres, and we are hoping that by 
next season we shall have an improvement. O. B. 


oe — — 
NEW HAVEN. 


New Haven, Conn., April 27, 1804. 

HOIR circles 1n this city have received quite a 

shake up this year, and in consequence of this many organ- 
ists will hold down their old organ benches for the last time next 
Sunday, and a number of old singers will retire before new as- 
pirants for fame. Let me enumerate some of the changes : 
At Trinity Episcopal, Mr. F. W. Cheesewright has already 
been in possession of the organ loft since April 1, and gives 
promise of fine work. He is a young man, about twenty-five 
years of age, but comes highly recommended from his old posi- 
tion in New Jersey. 
At the Calvary Baptist Church the position has been secured 
by Mr. Herbert D. Hodgson, another young organist ; and indeed 
it seems as if all the open positions had been captured by the 
young musicians this year, which by the way is not due to the 
fact that they are playing for the lowest salaries, 
At the Humphrey Street Congregational the quartet will con- 
sist of Miss Mae C. Loveridge, soprano; Mrs. L.C. Hull, alto; 
Ed. Woodstock, tenor; Samuel Sevier, bass. As in former 
years, Frank Canadais the organist. 
Prof. J. L. Ensign, the oldest organist in the city, has resigned 
his position at the United Church, and this has been captured by 
Mr. Willis H. Alling, who has been for the past year at Trinity 
M. E. Church, and in leaving takes with him the best wishes of 
the congregation. At the United Church the committee have 
decided to hire a quartet choir composed of Miss Neva 
Squires, soprano; Miss Grace J. Ritter, alto; Mr. Gervace 
Green, tenor, and Mr. Eugene De Forest, bass. 
At Trinity M, E. the choir will be, as in the past, under the di- 





rection of Mr. F. R, Langdale, with a new organist in the person 





of Miss Grace Nichols, who is a most excellent player. ‘The 
quartet has been doing good work the past year, and bid fair to 
do still better in another. 

Mr, C. E. Moulthrop will hold the position of organist and 
choirmaster at Dwight Place Church, and the quartet will con- 
sist of Miss Emma Hodgkinson, soprano; Mrs. S. G. Blinn, alto ; 
Mr. Louis T. McCullom, tenor, and Mr. P. 8S. Evans, bass. 

But now, lest you weary of choir changes, I stop, and as this 
week has been unusually prolific in musical events I shall have 
no difficulty in finding something to write about. On Monday 
night the United Yale Glee, Banjo and Mandolin clubs gave a 
concert in the Hyperion, the program of which was fairly well 
rendered. 

Mr. Solley received a well merited encore for his whistling of 
‘t Robin Adair,” and indeed I never heard a whistler whose in- 
tonation was more perfect. Mr. J. L. Parke also deserves spe- 
cial mention for his ’cello solo 1n the ‘‘ Evening Star” romance. 
He responded to an encore by playing the ‘ Cavatina,” by Raff, 
in excellent style. 

Then on Wednesday the Rubinstein Club, a ladies’ chorus of 
about thirty voices, gave an invitation concert at the house of 
their leader, Miss Ella M. Belden. The program rendered was 
an excellent one, The club has been formed only a short time, 
but is doing most excellent work. In their unaccompanied se- 
lection they did especially well, and those who heard them are 
looking forward to their concert next month with a great deal of 
pleasure. 

On the same evening Mrs. Dr. S. Hartwell Chapman gave a 
musicale, the assisting artists being the Troostwyk-Dessauer 
Trio. 

Active preparations are being made for the annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Music Teachers’ Association, which is to be held 
here June 11 to 13. The Gounod Society will in all probability 
give ‘ The Creation," under the leadership of Professor Agra- 
monte, and a very interesting program is assured. WIECK. 

M ein Ka 


MINNEAPOLIS. 





Minneapo.is, Minn., April 19, 1894. 

pele vee musicale are still moving along briskly. 

and despite the dullness in business cigcles (although that 
is beginning to pick up) the efforts of the leaders in social and 
musical circles continue with unabated fervor in their labor of 
love ‘*‘in building up a musical atmosphere in Minneapolis.’ 
There are many clubs and some good choral societies. Of the 
Minneapolis Choral Association I made mention in my last. The 
Scandinavians have a chorus, which is doing good honest work, 
and is coming into notice.. T. T. Drill’s chorus is an organiza- 
tion in which the interest never flags, and whose work is of good 
order. He has some very fine voices in his chorus, and how- 
ever he manages it, he does succeed in keeping them up to a high 
degree of enthusiasm. 

Miss Schoen-René, the directress of the University Choral 
Union, has accomplished a splendid work in our State University. 
It is well that one equipped as finely as she is for such work is as 
well endowed with such wonderful energy. Her will by far 
o’ermasters her physical strength and keeps pace with her in- 
domitable perseverance. The work of this chorus is a revela- 
tion in the way of concerted performance of musical composi- 
tion beyond the usual order of chorus work. 

At the coming concert under the auspices of the State Uni- 
versity in the twin cities, with Mrs, Nordica as the attraction, 
this chorus will for the first time be heardin public. Their re- 
hearsals have been conducted with the earnest enthusiasm ot the 
art loving student, and to the directress is due the development 
of this great field of art work within the walls of our principal 
institution of learning. The faculty and board of regents, how- 
ever, are so sufficiently imbued with the spirit of advancement 
that their support and encouragement have been a great help to 
Miss Schoen-René. She has ever contended that in this way the 
musical character of a nation is built up, referring often to the 
wonderful work of Mr. Stephens among the Mormons of Utah ; 
speaking enthusiastically of his well trained chorus at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, and of the exceedingly fine points he 
exhibited in the management and training of the crude material 
he found at hand. ‘‘ What can [ not accomplish with my splen- 
did material ?” she would say. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale is another organization for 
which the Flour City should be immensely thankful. Society 
and the musical world make a most profound obeisance to this 
august body for the efficient way it has filled every want felt in 
both sections. Their musicales and receptions have been a great’ 
delight, and the good spirit of fellowship that has grown up is 
something upon which the club should be congratulated. Great 
strides have been made during the present year in the regular 
organized work of the club, and it is an important factor in the 
development of latent musical talent in our city. Their pro- 
grams have been well arranged, and their singing has brought 
outa vast amount of musical ability that otherwise would have 
been kept in exclusive circles. It has been the aim of Mrs. 
Gleason, the president of the club, to serve the interests of the 
club and advance its musical standing in the city. 

The Northwestern Conservatory of Music suffers as little as 
any institution from the general depression in the financial world. 
This is a good time to say what has always been in my 
mind to say, and that is, that schools of music, like colleges 
and universities, should be under the patronage of the State. 
Professor Marshall has a good plant here in the Northwestern 
Conservatory, and yet every incipient college and school has'to 
have a conservatory attachment. Divided effort always belittles 
an enterprise. All departments of learning should become more 
concentrated, and the fine arts as well as letters would have 
more solid foundations than they now have, and there would be 
far less superficiality in American education, if this were so. 

It is a great fault in this “ hustling ” West that one good en- 
terprise has to be surrounded with a ‘‘ thousand and one” smaller 
copies, not one of whom think of the necessary contingent to its 
steady, solid growth. If there could only be more concentra- 





tion of interest and effort! If the money that is expended in the 























gratifying of individual ambitions were expended in one supreme 
effort for the well being of the larger number, the improvement 
in the whole would be reflected upon the individual. 

H. E. Zoch, pianist, started yesterday for a five months’ 
sojourn in Germany. After visiting his mother and friends in 
Berlin, he will hie him to Georgenthal, near Gotha, where by the 
dreamy waters of the lake he will study and arrange new concert 
programs, and renew old acquaintance with those who frequent 
this charming resort. He will return to his old haunts and work 
in the Flour City some time in September. Acton Horton. 
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GREENCASTLE. 


GREENCASTLE, Ind., April 25, 1894. 
HE De Pauw School of Music has been giving a 
usual round of concerts, lectures and recitals. As is usual 
at this time, there are occurring many junior and senior recitals. 

The graduating exercises will occur near the middle of June. 
Misses Potter, Stanley and Case have given their senior recitals, 
and are now finishing up preparatory to graduation. 

Misses Fox and O'Dell gave two very interesting junior re- 
citals. Professors have given with their pupils a Mozart, Schu- 
bert and Beethoven recital. 

The De Pauw String Quartet will soon show itself. 

The Male Quartet and the University Glee Club are in good 
condition. They will take a concert trip in the near future 
under the direction of Prof. Walter Howe Jones. 

The Lorelei Club, under the artistic guidance of Prof. Alison 
Marion Fermi, gave with great success portions of the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman.” There was a crowded house. The club will prob- 
ably give excerpts at commencement. : 

For foreign talent we have had Emil Liebling, Wilczek Concert 
Company and Cecilia E. Bailey. Mr. Liebling gave us many in- 


teresting novelties and selections rarely heard here. The fol- 
lowing was the program : 

Three German Dances............-- enens nee tee Beethoven 
Prelude, Theme and Variations, op. 25..............- B. O. Kiein 
FS a Ni co Teck be ccedaes Cope adeethecebdecdtt Grieg 
SUN ect aes en dss cevecstesdibccdoctatehectetiel Godard 
OOM On Ce GOON oo ous Le elec eee e sb ied Pie ce cbiRGS Lack 
Etude and Polonaise de Concert.............ccecececeees Schytte 
GOPRe BOGOR os sodas 6s ce ticdvngersdsstcrcdnncdinee E. Liebling 
COTES Ge WOMMON Soo csc scc lade cteades ie lieh emia Liszt 
Larghetto from Concerto, op. 16...........ccsceccccceces Henselt 
Valet Go Cemiceth, Oh Bb 556 i oo iron iced Moszkowski 


The dean of the school has given several lectures and re- 
citals. 

At his Popular Piano Recital he gave Bach, two gavot ; 
Mozart, minuet ; Beethoven, Funeral March ; Rubinstein, melody; 
Durand, chaconne ; Kullak, etude; Moszkowski, moment musicale; 
Meksel, polonaise ; Chopin, fantasia, impromptu, funeral march 
and polonaise ; Délibes, waltz ; Leybach, fantasia ; Howe, ‘‘ Au- 
tumn ;” Liszt ‘‘ Gondoliera” and tarantelle. 

A recital of works of Mendelssohn was given. He 
giving a series of five organ recitals previous to his Western 
tour, 

More concerts are in view. 


is now 


Of these more later. 
HALLELUJAH. 
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NEW HAVEN. 
New Haven, Conn., April 21, 1804. 

HE entertainments of the past two weeks have 
been of interest tothe musical people of New Haven, and 
although local in color were musical treats in every sense of the 
word. Friday evening, April 13, the Collester Mandolin Club 
gave its initial concert, and the large audience that filled Warner 
Hall went away with a feeling of satisfaction that such an or- 
ganization was created and developed in the City of Elms, The 
program opened with the spirited ‘‘ Zenobia March,” specially 
arranged for the club by the director, Mr. Charles Stormant, one 
of our leading musicians. In this the ensemble work was es- 
pecially marked, and the solo of the first mandolins pro 
nounced and pleasing. C. H. Mann the popular baritone of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, gave a masterly rendering of the ‘‘ Torea- 
dor Song” from ‘‘Carmen.” Mr, Mann, is a pupil of Mrs. A. 
Heaton Robertson, wife of Judge Robertson, who before her mar- 
riage, as Miss Ridgeway, held an enviable place on the operatic 
stage. Julius A. Parke, Yale '97, was down for the third num- 
ber, and his ’cello solo with harp accompaniment by Miss N. 
Louise Gallagher was one of the most enjoyable numbers 
of the evening. Miss G. Scranton Collester, the talented 
mandolinist, and for whom the club is named, played as she al- 
ways does, superbly, and her selection called for two encores. 
Miss Anna Treat sang DeKoven’s ‘“‘ Two Loves,” with mandolin 
and guitar accompaniment, excellently, and the club’s masterly 
playing of Scharwenka’s ‘‘ Polish Dance”’ finished a successful 

and highly entertaining concert. 

Tuesday evening the Orchestral Club, numbering some forty- 
two musicians, gave the third concert of the season, assisted by 
Mrs. S. S. Thompson the well-known soprano, The, following 
program was given : 


Overture, ‘‘ Lustspiel”....... stews ddveebleiielemide ..Kela-Bela 
Fantasia, ‘‘ Bohemian Girl”...........:eeeeeeeceeeeee - eee Balfe 
Xylophone solo, Mr. Warren. 

Waltz, ‘‘ Haven's Songs”......... ibe c0d dh dic de awit beee Strauss 
Soprano solo, ‘‘ Spring Flowers”.............655 bi Sivel Reinecke 
Mrs. S. S. Thompson. 

Quintet for strings, adagio-scherzo......... ae er. Sry ore Gebel 
Langzettel Brothers. 

‘* Funeral March of a Marionette ”’.............+06 ...+.-Gounod 
“The Charming Ballerine”...........eceseeeeeeeeees ...Herman 
Soprano solo, ‘‘As The Dawn”........... rink wrnede suis Canton 
Mrs. S. S. Thompson. 

Selection, ‘‘ Tannhéuser”.........sceeeeeseeeeereees «+». Wagner 


The most enjoyable numbers were the xylophone solo by Mr. 
Warren; the quintet for strings by the Langzettel brothers, 
which was brilliantly played, the scherzo being given with a dash 


THE 





‘‘Tannhauser,’”’ with the admirable oboe and bassoon solos, and 
the artistic singing of Mrs. Thompson. 

Wednesday evening Mr. George Grossmith, the clever English 
humorist, gave one of his unique and interesting entertainments 
before one of the most fashionable audiences of the season. The 
Hyperion was well filled, and Mr. Grossmith made a decided 
sensation—such a hit, in fact, that Mr. G. B. Bunnell, the enter- 
prising theatrical manager, is eagerly seeking a matinée per- 
formance before Mr. Grossmith sails for London. 

Over in Ansonia the same evening the ‘‘B” Quartet, assisted 
by Miss Fannie Fern Falk, gave a delightul concert at the Opera 
House, and from the many good press notices it is safe to say 
that the quartet did excellently. 

There was genuine pleasure felt among the musical people of 
the city when it was announced that Mr. M. Steinert would give 
his celebrated lecture upon ‘‘ The Evolution of the Pianoforte,” 
with illustrative music in the Yale University Chamber Concert 
Course, and North Sheffield Hall was filled with the élite of the 
city Thursday evening. Mr. Steinert gave a concise and able 
talk upon the history of the composers, followed by selections 
upon the clavichord, harpischord, violin and viola da gamba, the 
first selection being Haydn’s sonata in C, arranged for the clavi- 
chord—an instrument that was understood for the first time by 
many in the audience. Mr. Steinert played superbly, and the 
soft, sweet, almost spiritual tone was listened to with absorbing 
attention. The clavichord has an unspeakable charm, and the 
soul of the master seemed revealed in this instrument where the 
player has full power over the strings as in the violin. After a 
few more explanatory remarks Messrs. Henry and Albert Steinert 
gave an excellent performance of Handel’s Sonata in A major for 
harpsichord and violin. The violin playing of Albert was a 
genuine surprise, and he is certainly a violinist of marked ability. 
His tone quality, marvelous technic, élan and deep conception, all 
proclaim him a virtuoso of great promise. Mozart's trio in G 
major for piano, violin and viola da gamba finished the remark- 
able and novel entertainment, and Mr. Steinert and his sons re- 
ceived an ovation at the close. 

The Yale Glee, Banjo and Mandolin clubs will give their an- 
nual spring concert at the Hyperion Monday evening, April 
23. The seats have sold splendidly, and a large and cultured 
audience will greet them. Jane Mar In. 


edad ee 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





San Francisco, April 23, 1894. 

W* have been favored by a performance of ‘‘I 

Pagliacci.” I saw it at the Baldwin Theatre on the 17th. 
The versatility of the Conrad-Ferenzcy troupe was fully illus- 
trated and a very fine performance of the work given. The 
orchestra had been enlarged—apparently doubled—and great 
pains taken to give us a good performance of this much talked 
of output from the new composer. Although the conditions 
were more favorable than those of our first hearing of ‘‘ Caval- 
leria,” I think we all liked that work better than this its rival. 
The audience redemanded the ‘ Intermezzo,” which I am confi- 
dent was encored more on account of its name than because of 
its charm. 

Its four bars of meat require careful treatment to furnish forth 
as much pabulum as is expected in an intermediate lunch. I 
can't say that my satiety was owing to any sense of over feed- 
ing. It was more the satiety one might require upon a diet of 
‘“wind pudding.” 

The call for a musical convention to arrange for a “‘ congress” 
resulted in an adjourned meeting for the 19th at the same place. 
I was not present at the first meeting, but was told by the secre- 
tary that the greatest obstacle to be overcome seemed to be a 
pecuniary one. 

A Hindoo gentleman out at the fair tells me that Mr. Edgar 
S. Kelley, who started the movement and had some confab with 
him regarding the plan of confronting Occidental with Oriental 
music in the congress, seems to have abandoned the idea. I in- 
ferred from the remarks of my Brahmin friend that as far as 
music is concerned Mr. Kelley was going to leave “ the heathen 
in his blindness.” 

I've just returned from a session of the ‘‘ Congress of Reli- 
gions,” where I found the talk was all one way, and, being all our 
way, very loudly applauded. 

Possibly in the congress proposed by my friend Kelley har- 
mony will be better preserved if Hindoostan is not heard from nor 
permitted to bring in any of its discordant heresies. I would 
like, however, to hear something of the musical faith of Asia. 

The adjourned meeting regarding the Musical Congress, at- 
tracted twenty-one brethren to the Hopkins Palace, on the 19th. 
After two hours of rambling talk, the matter was referred to a 
committee to find out ‘‘ where we are at,” and determine 
whether the ‘‘ Congress” is possible. 

There is a disinclination to make it an occasion for the glorifica- 
tion of local artists, and the importation of outside talent is ex- 
pensive. Funds are scarce, but essential to such a plan. Sothe 
‘“‘ Congress ”’ may not congregate at all. 

Mr. Ernest Hartmann has been for about thirty years one of 
our most conspicuous and pretentious teachers of the technical 
school of piano playing. He suddenly died last week, aged about 
fifty-two years, leaving five children, nearly all grown up, but no 
estate. 

Mr. Hartmann came to America and gave some recitals in 
Philadelphia during the war. I remember seeing him then in 
Blasius’ piano rooms about 1863. I thought then that he was a 
mechanical player, and nearly as innocent of anything but technic 
in his playing as possible. I have since heard him give recitals 
here. 

His playing was mechanically perfect, but to my mind utterly 
soulless. 

I only give my individual opinion of his playing and am per- 
fectly willing to admit that to some others, equally good judges, 
his music was delightful. ‘‘Chacun a son mauvais gout!” as 
Paul Newman, of Hawaiian celebrity, once said in the Califor- 
nia Legislature. 





and finish that called for the heartiest kind of applause; Wagner’s 


Speaking of ‘‘ technic,” reminds me that Liszt in his later years 
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concluded it might be overdone, if | understand his letterin a 
recent MusicaL Courter. Perhaps if he were still able to ex- 
press an opinion, he might agree with me that we could spare a 
little technic if thereby time were saved to acquire a better 
knowledge of music itself. 

The average density of ignorance on that subject among piano 
ticklers is lamentable, I might say pitiable. 

I had a pleasant call from Mr. H. Clay Wysham last week. He 
brought me three beautifully printed German editions of some 
recent compositions of his for the flute and piano, which we tried 
together. I found the music delightful. I believe the name of 
the series is ‘‘ Trois Morceaux Poétiques.” One particularly 
beautiful is named ‘‘ Rosemarie.” They are a valuable addition 
to the flutist’s répertoire, and have sold rapidly. 

Since Mr. H. J. Stewart swapped places with Mr. Schmidt, 
going from Trinity to the Unitarian church, he congratulates 
himself on having a decent organ to play upon. He vindicates 
the assertion by announcing a recital for April 23, when he 
promises to play Handel's ‘‘ Athalia” Bach’s toccata 
and fugue in C, Callaert’s concert fantasia, a couple of Dubois’ 
things, one of Guilmant’s, and two marches—Schubert’s in B 
minor and Salomé in E flat. 

Mr. J. H. Rosewald will also contribute two violin solos, a 
romanza in F by Beethoven, and Handel's violin sonata in A. 

Mr. Stewart also announces a second recital for May 7. 

We are fairly deluged with music. The Vienna Band plays to 
crowded houses at Metropolitan Hall; their engagement ends 
this week. Yesterday they gave a fine sacred concert, and to- 
morrow night give a ‘‘Wagner” program at double admission 
prices. They gave Beethoven's Ninth symphony on the 20th to 
more than a house full; hundreds were standing. Mr. Fritz 
Scheel is regarded as a wizard with the conductor's stick. 

I was out at the fair Sunday p. m. and witnessed Sousa's fare- 
well. The band stood upand played ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne" most 
feelingly to the standing audience, which afterwards crowded 
about the pavilion to say good-bye with really cordial regret. Mr. 
Sousa comforted me by saying he'd be back again next year, 
when I hope to see more of a gentleman whom I find to be as 
agreeable in that capacity as he is deservedly popular as a 
thorough going American musician and leader of the first band 
Henry M. Boswortu. 


overture, 


in the country. 
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MONTREAL. 
MONTREAL, April 28, 1804. 

R. AND MRS. DURWARD LELY gave a recital, 
under the patronage of the Caledonian Society, on Monday 
last at the Windsor Hall. The program, “ Scottish Song. and 
Story,” was given before a very fashionable audience. Mr. Lely 
is well known to'the readers of THe MustcaL Courier ; he was 
the tenor of the Patti Concert Company the present season, has 
an excellent voice and sang his songs ina feeling and pleasant 
manner, for which he received great applause and many encores. 
Mrs. Lely is a capital accompanist, and her playing of the 

Scottish melodies gave great satisfaction and pleasure. 

On the following Tuesday evening a grand sacred concert 
was given by the choir of St. James’ Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under the direction of Mr. Herbert Patton, organist 
The particular star of the concert was Miss 
her at the Philharmonic con- 


and choirmaster. 
Irene Pevny. Those who heard 
certs in the ‘‘Flying Dutchman” were delighted to hear her again 
in the following selections: Church (air) ‘ Stradella;” ‘‘ Come 
Raggio di Sol,” Caldara, Century. ‘With Ver- 
dure Clad” (from the ‘ Creation”); and foran encore ‘‘ Vogel 
im Walde,” by Taubert. In the second part of the program 
she sang ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Prayer,” ‘ and Gounod’s 
‘ Ave Maria,” with violin obligato. 
‘Russian Nightingale,” by Alabieff, which gave her a chance 


sixteenth 


Tannhauser,” 
For an encore she gave the 


to trill with brilliancy. 

Miss Pevny has really a powerful voice, with considerable com- 
pass, and phrases beautifully. The general verdict among our 
musicians is that she is the best dramatic soprano that ever vis- 
ited our city. This is her fourth visit to Montreal, and I am 
sure that when she appears again she will always receive a warm 
reception. 

Mr. Charles Reichling played the First concerto, by DeBeriot ; 
berceuse, by Renard, and “ Saltarelle,” Allard, most satis- 
Dr. Marchildon, tenor of Notre Dame Church, sang 
from the ‘ Elijah,” with good taste 


by 
factorily. 
“If with all your hearts,” 
and feeling, and the choir, under the direction of Mr. Herbert 
Patton, did excellent work. 

The Victoria Cricket Club gave their first annual concert at the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall to a fair audience on Thursday evening last. 
The program consisted of vocal and instrumental solos, duets 
Among the performers were Miss Dodo Virtue, 
Miss Grier, Mrs. A. E. Tuddenham, Master Walter Brown, Mr. 
J. Stevenson, Mr. A. Cunning Mr. G. P. Harley, Mr. A. 
Kenyon, Mr. Burnside, Mr. Jackson, Messrs. Simpson and Barber 
and the Scotch Symphony Club. Mr. Robini played the accom- 
Taking it in all, it was a nice entertainment, and 


and quartets. 





ham, 


paniments. 
the audience spent a very pleasant evening. 

On Friday, the 27th inst., the Montreal Women’s Club gave 
a benefit concert to Miss May E. Reynolds (elocutionist), at the 
Lecture Hall of the Y. M. C. A. very fashionable audience 
assembled, and a well selected program was given of vocal and 
instrumental numbers. Among the performers were Mrs. Shaw, 
Miss Evans, Miss Kirby, Mrs. Linton, Miss Reynolds, Miss Lena 
Scott, Miss Knight, Miss Nichol and Miss Laura McLaren. The 
latter played a violin solo, ‘‘ Legende,” by Wieniawski. I may 
say that she is the only lady violinist we have in the city that is 
She is a pupil of Brodsky, has a lovely tone, 
The rest of the performers did very 


worth listening to. 
and plays with expression. 
well. All through it was a successful affair. 

Mr. Ducharme, the popular piano teacher, left for New York 
the purpose of attending a few 


on a week's vacation and for 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The ‘‘ Robin Hood’ Opera Company are coming to 
“Queen’s” next week, and the Wilbur Opera Company to the 


the 
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Theatre Royal. The ThéAtre Frangais closes this week after a 
seven months’ season of comic opera, with a financial and artis- 


tic succe 
—_-e 
BROOKLYN. 
BROOKLYN, May 14, 1894. 
Editors The Musial Courter: 


NE of the greatest musical treats of the winter was 
given in Brooklyn at Memorial Hall on Wednesday evening, 


May 9, by Mr. Paul Tidden and Miss Maud Powell. It being 
Mr. Tidden’s first public appearance in Brooklyn since his return 
n Germany, he was eagerly welcomed by enthusiastic friends, 

.d followed his triumphs there. Mr. Tidden left America 


a gifted virtuoso; he has returned a finished artist, and, what 1s 
more, remains a brcadminded musician, as well as a careful stu- 

No smallest detail of a composition escapes him, no note 
‘ rase but tells in fullest measure under his hands, and yet his 
intellectual grasp of a subject, developed as it has been by con- 
tact with the masters and critics of the Old World, has never 
rendered mechanical his sympathetic touch or weakened its mag- 


dent 


netic power. 

Miss Powell plays wonderfully well with him, and the two were 
to give together the Brockway G minor 
sonata for violin and piano. Mr. Brockway’s successes as a 
composer have already been mentioned more than once by the 
German correspondent of THe Musical Courier, and a quota- 
tion from a Berlin letter to the Brooklyn “ Eagle,” written last 
The correspondent says : 


admirably adapted 


winter, will bring him again to mind. 

[ must note another success won by a Brooklyn musician, a 
composer who opens the first page of his career with the word 
‘accepted’ written upon the first experience 
truly. Mr. Howard A. Brockway, who is still finishing his course 
of study, gave a private concert this fall for the trial of his own 
compositions, inviting among others Messrs. Barth, Moszkowski 
Among the compositions was a sonata for 
violin and piano. Mr. Lienau took it away with him, and ina 
few days Mr. Brockway received word that his sonata was not 
only approved, but that it had been accepted and would be pub- 
lished forthwith. At the same time or shortly after the publisher 
made an offer for Mr. Brockway’s future compositions. When 
the words are read they seem innocent and natural enough, but 


line—a novel 


and Robert Lienau. 


let a few of the best known composers and writers give their 
first experience with publishers, and these innocent words will 
become suddenly fraught with new meanings.” 


The sonata at the end of Mr. Tidden’s well chosen program 
elicited enthusiastic applause. There is no trace in it of the im- 
maturity, want of strength or straining after effect which char- 
acterize the first efforts of the average young modern composer. 
Every movement develops striking originality, combined witha 
d loveliness which are worthy of maturer years and 
promise great things tocome. A very special pleasure was re- 
served for a favored few after the concert, for whom Mr. Tidden 
played Mr. Brockway’s ballade in F major, and, as your Mr. Otto 
Floersheim has truly said, it is a ‘‘ big thing.” One feels the 
hope in listening to these two striking compositions, enhanced 


grace an 


as they were by the thoroughly appreciative interpretation, that 
at last there may be an American composer coming to the front, 
whose name will rank with the great ones across the sea. At all 
events the audience was left with a strong desire to hear the 
sonata and ballade again, and feel that the Brooklyn musical 


season has closed with one of the most brilliant concerts of the 
year A. L. 8. 
=o 
ELMIRA. 


Evmira, N. Y., April 28, 1894. 

USICAL matters are never at high tide here, 

but the past two months show more than usual doing. 

Mr. Ira Burnett, a Stuttgart man, has been in Elmira for fifteen 

years ; he has a large following, and his work always shows his 

careful and“thorough training. He has recently, with the as- 

sistance of Mr. Charles R. Hallock, organist of the Baptist 

Church and vocalist, being a pupil of E. J. Myer, given two 
pupils’ musicales. 

Miss Angeline Palmer, a graduate of the Elmira College School 
of Music, after a year with Prof. Karl Klindworth, returned to 
us last year, and without effort has attracted alarge class. Her 
first pupils’ musicale was a surprise to her friends, they played 
with certainty and finish. She was assisted by Miss Kate Mc- 
Guire, whose singing is always interesting. 

Miss Helen Packard, a pupil of A. R. Parsons, gave a musicale 
at her home on West Church street, with her Addison class, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Richard Hull Thurston, soprano, and Mr. Gold- 
the waite, baritone. I was not present, but was told the pupils 
acquitted themselves with credit to their teacher. 

Miss Alice J. Roberts brought Mr. Emil Liebling, of Chicago, 
for a recital before her class. I was unable to attend. No word 
is necessary. We know Mr. Liebling'’s work to be of 
very high order. I dined with him at the Rathbun, and found 
him the same as of yore, brilliant to a high degree. 

A recent pupils’ musicale given by Miss Roberts has already 
received mention in Ture Musica. Courter. 

A second charity concert was given March %, by the following 
local talent: Miss Harriet Day Pratt, Miss Lina Broughton, of 
the Elmira College School of Music, pianists ; Miss Kate McGuire, 
Mrs. J. Sloat Fassett, contralto; Mr. E. R. Myer, 
tenor; Mr. Henry Fassett, bass; Mrs. Harry Hale Ford in reci- 
tation, assisted by Mr. John C. Bostelmann, of Corning, violinist, 
and Mr. H. E. Cogswell, cornetist, of Mansfield, Pa. Artistic- 
ally the concert was of importance, but was not well attended. 
On February 16, the Beethoven String Quartet and Miss Fannie 
B. Cartzdafner, soprano, gave a concert at the Elmira College, 
the work of the quartet was perfectly satisfactory. Mr. Schenck, 
in solo, showed his mastery of the ‘cello, but in his selection 
showed weakness; the ‘cello literature is too rich for one to bor- 
row from the piano, although he played the Chopin nocturne 
with great effect. Miss Cartzdafner, in her smaller numbers 


ot mine 


soprano ; 


showed a voice of much sweetness, she makes a mistake when 
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she attempts Wagner selections, not having the vocal physique 
to hold full voice in position. 

April 26 a concert by the faculty and pupils of the College 
School of Music evidences conscientious teachers and pupils 
whose talent is more than mediocre. 

During the Easter vacation your correspondent gave a song 
recital at the Jackson Sanatorium, Dansville, N. Y., assisted by 
two of his pupils, Miss Marion Moon, soprano, at Lake Street 
Presbyterian Church, Elmira, and Miss Josephine Millham, con- 
tralto, at Brick Church, Rochester, N. Y. ‘Cheyalso assisted Mr. 
Frederic Archer in an organ concert, at Duluth, Minn. He 
severs hisconnection with Elmira College June 13, and takes up 
his abode in Duluth, Minn., July 1. 

I wish to speak of a violin recital given at Corning, N. Y., by 
Mr. John C. Bostelmann, April 19. It seems strange that a man 
who can play a program of music and play it well, composed by 
Corelli, Bocherini, Bach, Schubert, Paganini, should settle in a 
small city, but there he has, and Corning is to be congratulated. 

Mark C. BAKER. 
- — + — 


TORONTO. 


Toronvto, Canada, May 4, 1894. 
ITH very few exceptions, events musical with 
us since I last wrote have been of such a commonplace 
character that I have cared to attend but few of them. 

In more verdant days I went to everything that was going, 
from a nigger show to grand opera—even to church concerts, 
where they passed around the hat. The ‘‘ hat” concerts were 
by no means necessarily poor ones; indeed some of the best 
local efforts have been worked on that line, but anything savor- 
ing of a ‘‘collection” sounds cheap. 

Last season I went to about sixty different concerts; this year 
10 per cent. of that figure has satisfied my soul’s craving for local 
So ’tis not strange if my budget should be small. 

** * 





music. 


Organ recitals have become a strong feature in Toronto. It is 
astonishing how many we have had; good ones, too. Mr. J. 
Lewis Browne, organist and director of music at Bond Street 
Congregational Church, set the pace this season, and has played 
about a dozen times already, besides now being booked for Oril- 
lia, Ottawa and some other places. 

Mr. W. E. Fairclough, F. R. C. O. (England), has also been 
giving a series of most interesting recitals at All Saints’ Church. 
The latest claimant for attention in this field is Mr. J. Humfrey 
Anger, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F. R. C. O. (England). Following is 
the program given by this gentleman April 25, at St. Luke’s 
Church : 


Oe eer eer Mendelssohn 
Allegro serioso. 
Adagio. 
Recitative. 
Allegro vivace. 

Pantesia on. © Ganctindionn” «ads iisiexsceesens enived) saeed Lux 
Song, ‘‘ There is a Green Hill Far Away ’’. ......... ...- Gounod 
Miss Langstaff. 

Camtenn 20: B SRG res i otesess cnkedesctgeunsesccustcabees Grison 
POE BOI © os ook s tk etsaciwn ews ceecthionvdsdpell Guilmant 
Song, ‘‘ David Singing Before Saul” ...............0s00- Bordese 
Mr. Willson. 

Fugue ta C mlmor (BE. 2, NG. Oo. ccccsccccetecanss J. 5. Bach 
EES. aw t from the Second Symphony................ Widor 

Scherzo. ..+. . 

Duet, ‘‘ Remember Now Thy Creator”.................. Bennett 
Miss Langstaff and Mr. Willson. 

Air, with variations and finale fugato.....................- Smart 

Overture in TE MMM. soo 60 ceni.c ce chen (ansasdeons cocdush Morandi 


A noticeable fact in connection with this program is that the 
organ numbers consist of works written expressly for that in- 
strument—no mere arrangements, and that such a variety of 
schools is represented—German, French, English and Italian. 

I was unable to be present upon the occasion, but reports cur- 
rent state that Mr. Anger played admirably. 

eke 


Recent comments in your columns upon the two projected 
schemes of German opera in New York next season, under 
Messrs. Seidl and Damrosch, are of a character to be interesting 
to Torontonians. In this of course very much smaller field we 
have had some sharp lessons upon the effects of competition. 
Competition in the way of oratorio societies has had disastrous 
results here. The city was too small to support two large oratorio 
societies ; but that was not the only trouble. A great deal of 
bitter feeling was aroused ; the members of one society would 
violently deprecate the work of the other. Finally a great many 
becoming disgusted with the state of affairs withdrew their sup- 
port. One society gave up the ghost altogether ; the other be- 
came bankrupt. After such an experience no doubt many here 
will be interested to discover how New York will work out her 
problem. ieee 

From all accounts Toronto's musical festival in June next, to 
inaugurate the opening of Massey Music Hall, promises to be well 
supported. The adult chorus will number 500, the orchestra 
70; of school children there will be a chorus of 1,000, together 
with a juvenile orchestra of 125. The principal soloists will be 
Juch and Blauvelt, sopranos; Clara Poole-King, contralto; Rie- 
ger, tenor, and Dufft, baritone. Arthur Friedheim will be the 
solo pianist. Mr. F. H. Torrington will conduct. 

*** 


Although the Canadian Beethoven can hardly as yet be said to 
have come to light, it is remarkable to note how many people 
here have taken to jotting their own (or some other fellow’s) 
ideas down on music paper and getting them published. Some 
excellent songs, church services and instrumental pieces have 
recently appeared. One music publishing house, the only one 
in Canada that does its own engraving and printing has its 


native compositions, In view of this it strikes me that a Manu- 
script Society might be started for the examination and pre- 
sentation of new works of merit. 

eee 


The Canadian Society of Musicians some months ago elected 
Mr. A. S. Vogt to the office of president. A feeling of depres- 
sion had permeated the rank and file of the society, and it seemed 
to be so evidently going down hill that all concerned were at the 
wits’ end to know what to do to avert an utter collapse. The se- 
lection of Mr. Vogt as president was a happy thought. He is 
brim-full of life and energy, and anything he takes hold of is 
sure to be pushed with zeal as well as discretion. Already he 
has secured a very respectable addition to the society’s roll of 
members, drawing in men of repute who had been holding aloof. 
But one of his most lucky hits was to get up an imposing ban- 
quet. This was held on April 26, and was highly successful. 
About 150 members of the profession and music trade were pres- 
ent, and the whole affair passed off most merrily. The intention 
is to make the Canadian Society of Musicians’ banquet an annual 
affair. “** 


This report is, I know, a very scant one, but the next will be 
better, as some excellent concerts are approaching, and I will 
endeavor to find more time to speak of them than I can com- 
mand on this occasion. Epmonp L, ROBERTS. 

- + 


DAYTON. 


Dayton, Ohio, April 18, 1894. 

HE Philharmonic Society, W. L. Blumenschein, 

director, gave Hoffmann’s “ Melusina” on April6. The 

cloying sweetness and mild sentiment of this Wagner-Mendels- 

sohn-Weber decoction had little attraction for me, and a per- 

formance of Handel's ‘‘Samson” in Cincinnati on the same 

night had stronger drawing powers, so I can tell you of the for- 
mer only by hearsay. 

Several people have told me that it was a fairly good perform- 
ance. The soloists were all local with the exception of Mr. 
Frank Hemstreet, of Springfield, who sang the principal part in 
thecantata. Having heard him ina miscellaneous concert lately, 
I feel reasonably sure that his work was artistically done. His 
voice is a pleasing, though not a large, baritone. 

It isa pity that a chorus like the Philharmonic should waste its 
energy and time on the poor stuff it has lately been giving. It 
has at different times done fine things, so why, when the whole 
realm ot classical and modern music lies open, does it choose the 
second rate? It is demoralizing to both the chorus and the 
public. 

The present director, Mr. Blumenschein, has recently published 
a new opus and impromptu for piano. Being dedicated to your 
correspondent, the latter has played it several times in concert, 
and it has invariably pleased. It contains some very effective 
and brilliant writing. 

Since my last letter Mr. Emil Zwissler has given two more of 
his free organ recitals Sunday afternoons. The program of 
March 18 was as follows : 


Scleecinnpase de iremmsmmmlog Freee POLE TES DRAPE oS RREE Bach 
Passacagiia.........! 
mee, GB MO ao ai ico CORR AR eK 0 vide cccccrccvcses .. Handel 
Fugue, D Major, ..awccceccscccsevecesecccss ccccceseves Guilmant 
Andante fromsonatainE minor...) 2 Bach 
Prelude, G major...........+se-+0- ) 
On April 7 he played this program : 
Prelude and fugue, B minor.................++. ) 
DS GO MR ooo ak ski easier ” 
Two choral preludes— 
: . . Didbed semi Bach 

“ Herzlich thut mich verlangen”........... 

el Ng ag EMO PET CET eC EET ee 
Prelude and fugue, arranged for violin sonata.. J 
Sonata, A major........... VodhPoebessiecsicade ... Mendelssohn 
ee Bree eerie er eeeEyy Tet Lee Schumann 
RS ML IRS Serta ccc ptsades ocavvesdécditbeccebacbeatt Hesse 


You see we have something of some account after all in this 
little Western town. Mr. Zwissler is the finest player of Bach's 
organ music I have heard in this country. 

Miss Neally Stevens gave a piano recital in Miss Lettie Schaef- 
fer’s studio April 5, which I was unable to attend. Her program 
contained Beethoven's op. 31, No.2; Schumann's “ Faschings- 
schwank,” Liszt’s *‘ Napoli Tarantelle,” and pieces by Chopin, 
Moszkowski and others. 

Our violinist, G. Herman Marstellar, has organized a string 
orchestra of between twenty-five and thirty pieces. With that 
and his string quartet he should add an important element to the 
musical life of the city. Howarp F, Peirce. 
=a oe 


CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, May 8, 1884. 

Y studio windows command an extended view of 

Lake Erie, and in the lull of professional activity I derive 
great pleasure in admiring the delightful view, especially such 
an afternoon as the present one, when the bosom of the lake is 
calm and placid, and naught is seen to mar its shimmering sur- 
face save a ship here and there sailing like birds through the 
vast expanse of space. So it has been in great part with our 
musical life during the past season ; a few birds of passage have 
carolled for us their lays and, complacently pocketing our 
ducats, have quietly flown away. H. E. Krehbiel, of your city, 
recently gave us a course of three very scholarly and interesting 
lectures upon musical subjects, which created quite a ripple 
upon the surface of our musical pond. In fact, I am inclined to 
think that more than the surface was disturbed and that much 
good will be the result of his brief stay, during which he was 
dined and wined and made socially the lion of the hour. 
I am glad to chronicle the fact, since Krehbiel is worthy of all 
the attention he received, and really gave us a series of masterly 
expositions upon ‘Folk Songs,” ‘‘Wagner and the Music 











presses running almost to their utmost capacity in getting out 





Drama,” and ‘‘ How to Listen to Music,” the last of which was 





most pertinent and ought to be productive of excellent results. 
The Ladies’ Fortnightly Club had the lectures in charge, and 
deserve unlimited praise for their enterprise in bringing him 
here. I am told that Johann Beck proposed several rather 
knotty problems to Krehbiel, which he packed up and took to 
New York for future consideration. 

The Vocal Society gave ‘‘ The Messiah” in full at its final con- 
cert last week, and the presentation was highly creditable to 
Director Arthur and the society. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Messrs. Jenkins and Berneike 
were the soloists, and acquitted themselves in a satisfactory 
manner, although Mrs. Lawson has been heard here before to 
better advantage. The chorus did excellently well, and the or- 
chestra, although limited in personnel, was not bad. The past 
season has been quite a successful one for the Vocal Society, 
notwithstanding the financial stringency, each concert having 
been well attended. 

Mr. W. B. Colson has returned from an extended tour through 
California and the Western States, where he gave a number of 
organ recitals. 

Mr. Frank Bassett, of the Cleveland Conservatory of Music, 
tells me that he contemplates a bicycle tour of Europe during 
the coming summer, all of which gives him great promise of un- 
limited pleasure. 

Marteau plays here next week. He will be heard in trio and 
quartet work, assisted by members of the Cleveland Quartet 
Club, which club, by the way, have given some excellent programs 
this season to almost empty seats. 

Verily, the missionaries in art culture here have to fiddle and 
pay also the price of the dancers. 

Yea, the glory of playing classical works is one thing, but, 
alas, the glory of paying for the privilege is quite another. And 
there you have it. Baseball, wrestling, prize fighting and boxing 
here always draw full houses, but music as an art is emphatically 
** not init.” 

The Cleveland School of Music gave the following program of 
American compositions at Recital Hall on the evening of the 3d 
inst. : 

It being a free show a large audience was in attendance. 
Berceuse 


t Doe ehecsee net 60 tens Chdeee cad aie con Carl Busch 


Op. 19, No. land3. Violin, piano and viola. 
Louise Hart, Geo. F. Ballasch, Henry Miller. 

oo SR Her rr Fore Arthur Foote 
Romantic GGNGIGR, OP. GF . i0is0.0855 ecetstuceiee ces Wilson G. Smith 
Melody, ‘‘ Murmuring Zephyrs,” scherzo alla tarantelle. 
Louise Hart. 
> | eo a ae Loring 

John G. Odell. 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes”. | 
“ Sigem, BAe GUeD “icc ceccsivaden ot ) 
Carrie E. Vollmar. 


+ Water Memes. Vani. vevesidtnnct canaadthecocesscckesi-0s Nevin 
Mabel Gorham. 
© FO ROR ai do cobs AHEs padbosvapdadecert eSenctaeer Chadwick 
Florence Bradner. 
© COE GE" s cddthin i ca dee caubatde cha teqne aeabavn Campion 
* Pil Tile Ob Tee, Mave”. ss cncacsticdes dub coc fuh Hamilton 
ee Re re ee Helen Hood 
66 FUNG TONE Sioa chee icce cectbasdanganadaas teases F. E. Sawyer 
Bernice Boest. 
6 OO OE binds os cndensdodivee shah vebeenegied ann Ad. Foerster 
John Shay. 
EOD vf sks snb sess tv dsis leche eden eee sceesrecteves Oscar Weil 
Violin obligato by Henry Miller. 
CN iiccdisdds clicccccintinecbecees Mrs. H. H. C. Beech 
Josephine Dorland. 
Concerto in A minor, andantegndrondo.............. MacDowell 


Maud Maxson. Pro Bono. 


About the New Book. 


HE article in Tue Musicat Courierof April 11 
giving a few extracts from Mr. De Rialp’s new book 
is very interesting and the nearest approach to the true 
law of sound, &c., I have yet seen advocated by the latter 
day theorists. The law of ‘ basal sound,” however, while 
correctly analyzed as far as the ‘‘mother sound” and its 
subsequent sounds are concerned, is only applicable to the 
legato and finer effects of the mezzo voce. Where dramatic 
and heroic attacks are required the initial sound, or 
‘*mother sound,” must be a direct attack on every note, 
otherwise the vibration which produces sound is insuffi- 
cient for the necessary power. In illustrating the ‘ cavi- 
ties of the head” (as constituting ‘‘the primary focus,” 
from which sound is formed and travels), a tuning fork 
held in the hand after striking and then placed upon the 
piano or keys after striking it a second time conveys the 
difference of the properties of sound against flesh and bone, 
and as to the actual ‘‘chest voice,” as generally under- 
stood, there is not the slightest doubt the sympathetic 
movement of muscles as against direct effort in vocal at- 
tack, seems to be strangely confounded, but I do not agree 
with the writer's following argument. 

We calculate always in conversation by an instantaneous mental 
process the length of our sentence or fragment of a sentence. In the 
same instant the mind decides upon and retains the quantity of 
breath to be held for the completion of that sentence or fragment of 
a sentence. We never find it necessary to breathe between our 


commas, simply because we calculate to the commas and the breath 
infallibly follows the guidance of this calculation. We can apply no 








other method than this in singing any more than in speaking. 
Instinctively of course we make our calculation of breath 
for a fragment of speech, but as each individual has his own 
keynote, and no two speaking voices are alike, when we speak 
we also instinctively speak upon the key the most easy 
and the least fatiguing, consequently the most natural to 
us, and if in a prolonged sentence we wander from this 
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key, and from the intensity of our interest in our subject 
we fail to take time to breathe, our voice unconsciously 
drops or rises to its natural key, which by economizing 
breath enables us to finish our sentence without taking 
another; but that ‘‘ we can apply no other method than 
this in singing any more than in speaking ” is against all 
proof to the contrary, as is also the would-be annihilated 
fact, that each and everyone of us, if in a healthy condi- 
tion, breathes from the diaphgram, and only when taught to 
employ other systems is conscious of any system. Ex- 
amine a sleeping child, male or female, and you will see 
the regular movement of its diaphragm at each uncon- 
scious breath. 

Fashions for lacing in women, bad habits, foul air in 
school rooms and stores, stooping shoulders, &c., added to 
the wrong training in clavicular or upper lung breathing, 
conform unnatural habits which art must conquer and 
bring back to first principles, which are nature’s own. 
The diaphragm is the principal muscle of respiration, situ- 
ated at the base of the lungs. It is not unlike the shape of 
aman’s soft hat and can easily be located by the act of 
coughing. This muscle enlarges and deepens the base of 
the thorax by its contraction, leaving a large space for the 
dilation of the lungs, which in filling with air from the 
lowest little air cell, is pumped by the spontaneous effort 
of the diaphragm through the lungs to the larynx and ex- 
pelled into sound at the resonators or bones of the hard 
palate, nose, forehead and teeth. 

The bigger the required sound the greater must be the 
spontaneous pressure of the diaphragm, which being a 
large, powerful muscle becomes through exercise stronger 
and instinctively responsive to the artistic needs of the 
singer, and liberates the poor little throat muscles of all 
suffering and strain brought to bear upon them by clavicu- 
lar breathing (the dilation of the upper part of the thorax 
displacing the upper ribs, shoulders, vertebrze, &c.), lateral 
breathing (dilation of the middle part of the thorax, as is 
shown by the sole movement of the ribs and breast bone.— 
Lamperti), &c. As singing is a development of speaking, 
so is diaphragmatic breathing a development of natural 
breathing. 

No pupil should use more voice than he has breath to sus- 
tain, neither should he abandon the control over the breath 
in the passage from one note to the other, as the second 
will be lacking in character and color, without which sing- 
ing cannot be an expression of the emotions. The dia- 
phragmatic action is essential for each and all attacks in 
dramatic work, but one direct current properly focused and 
controlled for the ‘‘ basal sound,” or ‘‘ mother sound,” fa- 
cilitates all legato, piano and pianissimo singing, including 
smoothness in the scale and trill, with this proviso, that the 
diaphragmatic tension is maintained to the end of the 


sound. FLORENZA D'’ARONA. 


Musical Items. 


Arthur Friedheim’s Success.—Arthur Friedheim the 
piano virtuoso, has been on a tour with the Boston Festival 
Orchestra, and has had overwhelming success in every city 
he played in. From the Montreal Star” we quote the 
following appreciative criticism of Mr. Friedheim’s perform- 
ance: 

Mr. Friedheim was heard in Liszt’s E flat concerto, and, in re- 
sponse to an overwhelming demand for‘an encore, in Liszt’s ‘‘ Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No.6.” Mr. Friedheim has been criticised as a 
player of many moods. If so, it can only be said that he was in his 
happiest mood on this, his first appearance here. Whatever may be 
the musical value of Liszt’s compositions, there can be no question 
as to their fitness as a vehicle for the display of virtuosity. The E 
flat concerto is a succession of passages of appalling technical 
difficulty. 

For Mr. Friedheim difficulties do not exist, and cadenzas, which are 
the despair of most pianists, are played by him asif they were the 
simpliest embellishments tothe theme. In addition to his technic, 
his chief qualities as displayed in his selections of last night are a 
round and pure quality of tone and great strength. Of the latter 
quality the closing movement of the rhapsody is perhaps the touch- 
stone in the piano repertory. 

Rarely indeed is a pianist heard who can sustain and bring to its 
climax that tremendous crescendo in anything approaching the style 
in which it was played by Mr. Friedheim. It is claimed by his ad- 
mirers that Mr. Friedheim is the foremost interpreter of Liszt, and it 
is certain that his playing of last night could not be excelled, if it 
could be equaled, by any living pianist. 

Mr. Friedheim returns to New York May 28. 


Jan Koert—Mr. Jan Koert has been re-engaged by Mr. 
Walter Damrosch for the Symphony Orchestra, this time 
as first concertmaster, a position for which he is admirably 
fitted. 


Albert Mildenberg’s Concert.—This talented young 
pianist and pupil of Rafael Joseffy gives a concert this 
evening at Association Hall, Brooklyn. He will be as- 
sisted by Gustav Dannreuther and the Beethoven String 
Quartet, Miss Carolyn Cornell, soprano; Francis Fischer 
Powers, baritone ; Miss Josephine Mildenberg, pianist, and 
Victor Mildenberg, violinist. An interesting program will 
be presented. 


The Cheshire Concerts.—The first two of the previously 
announced four Saturday evening popular concerts given 
under Mr. John Cheshire’s direction have been a great 





success ; in fact have been among the great successes of 














23 
successful Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. At the first concert 
Mr. John Cheshire’s work upon the harp was greatly 
enjoyed, as was also the accompanying of his wife upon the 
piano. Mr. Cheshire had for assistants Mr. Ralston and 
Mr. Tesseman. 

At the second concert last Saturday evening Miss Ziée 
Cheshire made her first appearance in public, playing the 
harp. She is a charming young lady of about fourteen 
and seems endowed with considerable of her talented 
father’s gift. Also upon this occasion Mrs. John Cheshire 
was to make her first appearance in Brooklyn as a pianist, 
but unfortunately was taken ill before her number arrived 
and it had to be cut. At this second concert the following 
additional artists appeared: Mr. Victor Herbert, Mr. 
Harry Pepper, Mrs. Marie Antoinette Summers, Mr. H. 
Schmitt, Mr. J. Rietzel and Mr. F. Kaltenborn. 

The third concert of the series occurs next Saturday 
evening at Wissner Hall. 


Dvorak Sails —Antonin Dvorak left for Europe on the 
Aller last Saturday. 


Louis Engel Dead.—Louis Engel died in Paris Thurs- 
day, May 3, after a short illness. The doctrine ‘‘ De 
mortius nil nisi bonum” in his case will certainly not 
apply. In early life Engel was it is true an eminent. man. 
When the harmonium was first brought out by Alexandre 
and others Engel mastered the instrument and wrote a 
treatise upon it, which was published by Choudens, and he 
also composed a quantity of show music for it. He became 
an expert player, and gave successful recitals both in Paris 
and London. Here also he taught one of the Royal chil- 
dren. But he could not keep straight. Reasons which need 
not now be discussed caused him in the sixties to change- 
his locale from England to New York, where he be- 
came musical editor of the original New York ‘‘ Music Trade 
Review,” and afterward editor and proprietor of a smart 
paper called the ‘‘ Arcadian.” Certain difficulties, how- 
ever, occurred. Mr. Engel was charged—and denied the 
charge—of attempting to blackmail Miss Emma Abbott, 
and he forthwith came back here. His subsequent exploits 
in London are notorious, and after an inexplicable career 
as critic of the ‘‘ World” they resulted in a law case, in 
which he was accused of ruining a girl pupil and suggest- 
ing that the best way out of the difficulty would be for her 
tocommit suicide. In this delectable case Engel did not 
appear, but bolted to Bade, near Vienna. Afterward he 
came to Paris, and two or three months ago he was said to 
be nearly deaf. His death is a good thing for this worid, 
though it may be rather rough on the next.—London 
‘* Figaro.” 

They Are Afraid to Fight.—A procés verbal printed 
in the French papers on Wednesday, May 9, gives publicity 
to the fact that Mr. Lassalle has sent his seconds to Mr. 
Willy Schutz, who has declined the challenge. Mr. Schutz 
is the representative in America of the brothers De Reszké, 
and is a brother-in-law of Mr. Edouard de Reszké. Mr. 
Schutz was in a box during a performance of ‘‘ Les Hugue- 
nots” chatting with some friends, and Mr. Lassalle, who 
was singing, became annoyed because he imagined Mr. 
Schutz was laughing at him. Hot words seem to have 
passed, and the result is duly set down in the procés verbal 
signed by Messrs. Marchal and De Sales, the seconds, and 
countersigned by Mr. Lassalle. The correspondence was 
continued in yesterday's papers by Mr. Schutz and Messrs. 
Jean & Co., bankers, but into details of the dispute we 
must decline to enter.—London ‘ Daily News.” 


Concert by Mr. De Irsa.—A concert was given at 19 
West Thirty-eighth street last Saturday evening by Mr. 
André Irsay de Irsa, assisted by Miss Bessie B. Clay, Edward 
O'Mahony, Miss Cora B. Bedell (a pupil of Murio-Celli), 
Miss Grace Julia Hodgkins and the Schubert Quartet. 


Mr. Burmeister for Europe.—Mr. Richard Burmeister, 
of Baltimore, will leave that city on the steamship Weimar 
on May 30 for Europe. Mr. Burmeister expects to meet 
Mrs. Burmeister in London, attend the Bayreuth perform- 
ances and return in the fall to Baltimore. 


Selma Koert-Kronold.—That sterling artist, 
Koert-Kronold, has been winning new honors at Washing- 
ton, D. C., with the Heinrichs Company, as the following 
will show : 


Selma 


“Carmen,” the abandoned, bewitching, depraved, but adorable 
cigarette girlof Seville, trod the boards at the Academy of Music 
last night, and from every seat in that pretty theatre a charmed 
spectator applauded her. Properly speaking ‘‘Carmen” was only 
impersonated by Selma Koert-Kronold, but that artist so lost her- 
self in the character that it is difficult to draw the distinction. She 
needs but little make-up for the part ; a little darkening of the eye- 
brows and dressing of her densely black hair, and she is “Carmen.” 
The gay colored costumes are merely accessories, not necessaries, for 
her. Her very features suggest the wild gypsy blood, and her black 
eyes snap with diablerie—the sort of woman or witch to inspire the 
maddest love or hate, as she willed it.—“ Post.” 


Munich.—A correspondent writes of the performance 
of ‘* Lohengrin ” announced for May 22 at Munich: ‘‘ The 
new mounting of the piece, quite apart from the change in 
time of action, is strongly distinguished from the usual one 
by the introduction of the Upper Clergy, the historical ar- 
rangement of the King’s army and the Arriére Ban, the 
Trial by Combat—in which historical traditions are fol- 
lowed—and the ceremonies of the Bridal.” 
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HE making of grand pianos certainly gives a 
T house standing. Usually the best work of the 
manufacturer is put into his grands, and although his 
uprights have the same grade of workmanship, the 
musical public certainly judges by the grands. 

2+. 
sf GET a great many valuable suggestions from 
| the columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER.” 

That's what a great many dealers say. That's 
right, too. Every man who pays $ a year for this 
paper is entitled to something for his money. And 
if that same $4 is not one of his best investments we 
miss it a whole lot. We spend thousands of dollars 
a year for men who study the great problems of the 
music trade and who give the result of their study in 
these columns, all of which is free of charge to the 


subscriber. 





NOTICE. 


> 


‘¢ The Musical Courier ’’ will publish 
a large European Edition during the 


coming summer. Particulars will be 


given later. 


SMALL baby grand, well made, but manufac- 
A tured on good commercial lines to sell low to 
a dealer, will certainly reap success for its maker. 
There is a place for such instruments, and some 
manufacturers are beginning to see and work for it. 
a 
OME elegant walnut cases for grands came under 
S our notice a few days ago in the factory of Otto 
Wissner. And by the way there were upward of 50 
grand cases being put through. As for the uprights 
well, the factory is six stories high and is crowded. 
=e 
aparece rte: are now in progress at the factory 
of the Mason & Risch Vocalion Company, 
Worcester, Mass., with a self playing attachment to be 
used in conjunction with the Vocalion. The usual 
small roll of paper will be used in case the attach- 
ment is permanently adopted. 


or 
OTHING is being heard about the scheme to run 
N Fifth avenue between Twenty-third 
street and Washington square. The quietude pre- 
served indicates that the deal will probably go 
through, and it will help the street, which is every 
day becoming more of a business thoroughfare. 
ow 
O not forget that reed organ manufacturing is a 
D substantial industry when it is worked properly 
and with business ability. Some firms, like the Fort 
Wayne Organ Company, which makes the Packard 
organ, have learned this. Hence the concern is busy 
and will continue busy as long as there is such a 


thing as business. 

E sometimes hear salesmen say there is too 
W much competition. Nonsense! There cannot 
be too much competition when a man’s goods are all 
right and he can sell as low and on as good terms as 
his brother salesmen. With these things given a 
salesman he should welcome competition and think 
himself a stick or no salesman if he does not get his 
share of business. 








cars on 


= 


= 

ANTED—A piano road salesman who knows 
W everything, and who, in consequence, need not 
learn any more. One who spits, and who assumes 
that everybody likes to see him doit. One who runs 
the whole business and is the great ‘‘Iam” of the 
house; who tells you ‘‘I did this,” ‘‘I ordered that,” 
‘I closed up so and so,” ‘‘I started so and so,” ‘‘I 
will do so and so,” and ‘‘ You are a so and so.” 
That's the kind of man wanted. If he wears big dia- 
monds and writes poor English, so much the better. 
| If he looks dilapidated, so much the better. If he 
| hates music trade papers, so much the better still. 
But he is the kind of man we want. Address Hogg 
& Co., Prospective Manufacturers, Bustville, Failure 





County, Oaklahammo. 





USINESS runs on as usual at the factory and 
warerooms of Hazelton Brothers. . 
+ 
W° beg to acknowledge the receipt from Messrs. 
Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, of an invitation to 
inspect their new establishment. The opening begins 


officially on May 28. 
W M. BLIGHT, of Keller Brothers & Blight 
. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., was in town 
last week, and informs us that his house has just 
closed a contract with the Whitney-Marvin Company, 
of Detroit, for 300 Kellér Brothers & Blight pianos. 
These are rapid selling instruments that can be 
handled to great advantage by bright houses. 


+> 


<*> 

LD, reliable, with a record of athousand triumphs 
that’s the Decker Brothers piano. The in- 
strument is always given a place among the high art 
pianos produced in America by whoever may be 
mentioning meritorious instruments. And the pres- 
tige the piano enjoyed years ago follows it yet. The 
instrument is one of the markers along the road to 

artistic piano production. 


s+> 


HE organ builders claim that the Tabernacle of 
Talmadge could not have been set on fire by an 
electric spark from the organ, which is operated by 
that fluid; the electrical companies agree with the 
organ builders, but about every one else is against 
these gentlemen, while the underwriters declare the 
electric fluid was at fault. If so, is not electricity 
dangerous to use in operating an organ? Let the 


builders discuss the question. 

C. MUNGER, the St. Paul piano and organ 
R. dealer, has decided to remove from his old 
stand to the piano section of the city and revive his 
trade. For this purpose he has associated with him- 
self Mr. Edward Bates, formerly of Iowa City, Ia., 
and well known inthe Worcester, Mass., trade. Mr. 
Bates is a lively piano man, and is ambitious, and 
we therefore would not be surprised to hear of 
some active results in St. Paul in connection with 
Munger’s business. 

+> 

R. ROBERT C. KAMMERER, of George Steck 
& Co. received last week a letter which isa 
valuable and interesting souvenir of his recent trip 
abroad. Mr. Kammerer had the honor of being pre- 
sented to Prince Bismarck at a reception. Upon his 
return to this country and in commemoration of 
Bismarck’s birthday, which occurred April 1, Mr. 
Kammerer sent to him a complete set of Columbian 
postage stamps. Bismarck acknowledged their re- 

ceipt with an autograph letter. 


+> 


HE season of 1893-94 has been particularly marked 
by the production of several new grands, baby 
and parlor. To get out a grand is a sign of progress, 
and this crowning test of a piano manufacturer's 
skill only comes, as a rule, after success has been 
achieved in upright production. The manufacturers 
who have shown themselves able to cope with the 
production of grands during this winter and spring 
season just closing are Otto Wissner, Conover Piano 
Company, Shaw Piano Company, Jacob Doll, Brad- 
bury Piano Company, James & Holstrom and Kra- 
kauer Brothers. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


SZ2ND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 


Warerooms : 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers teoking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 
200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AND 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


By Special Appointment to 





His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 


Lorne). 





Tuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


"40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcaster, Mass, 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
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CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 





EASTERN FACTORY: WESTERN FACTORY: 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 
NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS 


WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we chal- 
lenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


JACOB DOLL, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Baus Piano Company. 
wwv~v~OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREROOMS :~~~~~~ 
Southern Boulevard, Kast 133d St. and Trinity Ave., 


NEW YToR=z. 
MANUFACTURER OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
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HE Strauch Brothers consist of an aggregation of 
T men—father and two sons—who are not only 
deeply interested in their own plant, but who make 
an intelligent study of the whole piano trade of 
America. Every factory in the United States and 
Canada is a source of study to them—not an inquisi- 
tive study, but a study of methods and possibilities. 
They gauge the trade, so to speak, and they enjoy it, 
because it tells them, among other things, that it is 

ts infancy and is only just beginning to grow. 

or 


O a musician it is a source of unalloyed pleasure 
T to play on the new scale Weber upright pianos. 
[hey are truly beautiful musical instruments, pos- 
sessed of arich, liquid and at the same time resonant 
quality which musicians love to ‘‘ devour, ” if we may 
be permitted to use the word. We use it with a certain 
sense of gratification, because it will be recognized 
by musicians as covering exactly the sensation they 
receive when they play upon a piano that holds them. 
the tone. 
= 

F Mr. Crawford, of Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, 
| continues his Smith & Nixon piano propaganda he 
will soon succeed in convincing Eastern piano manu- 
facturers that he can beat the world with his piano. 
If he had a chance to hear some of the comments 
made it would give him material for many hours of 
reflection on ‘‘the vicissitudes of piano making or 
how to become wealthy.” But Crawford is some- 
what of a philosopher, and what would make most 
men feel sour would affect him like a strawberry— 


They love to ‘‘devour” 


that is if he were eating strawberries. 


or 
E noticed a sign the other day which read: 
W ‘Pianos rented to the country at city prices.” 
If that is not ambiguity, show it us. What does the 
dealer mean to convey? Does he wish to impress on 
the prospector that he will rent pianos higher than 
the prospector could get from a country dealer? City 
prices mean higher prices usually. Certainly the 
dealer does not mean to state that his place is the 
store for the rental of pianos at high prices. And yet 
does not the sign convey that meaning? All of this 
toshow how carefully one should word his adver- 
tisements. 
=F 
(6 mAHIS piano was exhibited at the World's Fair.” 
T These words were spoken twice regarding 
two pianos in the Behr Brothers & Co. auction last 
Tuesday week, and the bidding went twice as high 
as on other pianos. The magic words seem not to 
have lost their potency. The public naturally thinks 
aman would do his best on instruments for exhibi- 
tion purposes, and the public is right. But other 
pianos were just as good. A house of reputation 
only makes one grade of work. It may elaborate a 
little on case work, but case work does not give an 
instrument artistic qualities of tone. Still the public 
prefer to pay better for exhibition pianos. 


the Berlin Industrial Exposition, to be held in 

1896, musical instruments form the twelfth group. 
The committee of Group XII. is divided into three 
parts: 1. On keyed instruments, excluding mechan- 
ical ones, consisting of C. Bechstein, president ; J. L. 
Duysen, vice-president; M. Gerhardt, E. Ecke, R. 
Gérs, F, Neumeyer (piano makers) and P. Driise 
(organ builder§. 2. On automatic musical mechan- 
ism, violins and wind instruments, consisting of F. 
Pietschmann, C. Moritz, E. Nessler, E. Rettershausen 
and C, Hemesaat. 3. On supplies and material, F. 
Petermann (of the firm Ad. Lexow), H. Buchholz (key- 
board maker), L. Beyer (carver), I. Wehrmeier (felts), 
and E. Maether (frames, &c.). 


Ke 

W E would advise our readers to be careful in their 

perusal of this paper. Certain statements 
published in it are of considerable value to those who 
appreciate the situation in the music trade of to-day. 
They may learn what the true situation is in reading 
and in studying our columns. We are doing the best 
we know how ; sometimes a little worse and again 
sometimes a little better. For instance, next week it 
will be better still. Keep a sharp lookout for next 
week's paper. It will be full of material and matter, 
and it will show you something we are certain you 
have never seen before. It is all done with the best 


of intentions, and if anyone feels wounded because 
he is neglected, it will be admitted that it is not our 
fault. 





SLIGHT fireoccurred in the dry kiln of the Shaw 
Piano Company, at Erie, at 7 o'clock on the 
evening of May 13 from overheating. The arrange- 
ments for the discovery of fire are such that the 
night watchman was notified and extinguished it with 
a loss of $50. All other arrangements in the Shaw 
factory are just as perfect as this, and that is one of 
the reasons why the Shaw pianos come out in such 
shape as they do. 








THE VALUE OF PATENTS. 


- > = 


HE Receivers’ sale of the Behr Brothers & Co.'s 
stock, good will, patterns and patents must be 
looked upon as a great lesson in respect to at least 
one feature of it, and that is the price brought by the 
patents. These were inventoried at a relatively tre- 
mendous price just as other firms inventory their 
patents, and they brought absolutely nothing. The 
handling of the documents and transfers will cost or 
would have cost as much as the patents brought, and 
they netted nothing to the receivers. 

Here then is a practical demonstration of the fact 
itself that patents in the piano trade are not consid- 
ered valuable by any others but those actively in- 
terested in working them out and utilizing them for 
their individual benefit. Intrinsically, as improve- 
ments they are not estimated as of any value, and 
this is also emphasized by the lack of infringement 
suits in the piano trade, and frequently such suits are 
brought chiefly for the purpose of advertising—when 
they are brought. 

We do not mean to say that the piano patents are 
devoid of intrinsic merit or value. Many patents are 
exceedingly valuable as intrinsic improvements; but 
the commercial value rests with those who utilize 
them as patentees. A purchased patent does not ap- 
pear to be considered valuable ; an acquired patent 
appears to want the essence of individuality which is 
necessary to make it commercially valuable. 

If a patent in a piano is the invention of the firm 
or of a member of the firm or of a superintendent 
and is identified with the house, it can be handled to 
advantage even when it is devoid of artistic or scien- 
tific merit. When it leaves that firm, when it is 
purchased from an outsider, it loses much of its mag- 
netism even if it has merit. 

Naturally there are great exceptions to this rule, 
but they only emphasize the rule. Take the Jank6é 
keyboard. This does not come witlfin the order or 
rank of the usual piano patent. It is a revolution- 
izing invention and stands distinct and separate. It 
cannot be viewed as a patent in a piano ; it is a new 
theory that must be accepted as a unit, independent 
of piano construction. If offered at auction it would 
find hundreds of bidders who would run the price 
far into the thousands. There is a vast speculative 
possibility in it; its strength lies in its value as a 
“future.” 

But nearly all other piano patents are essential 
parts of piano construction. Stringers, keybottoms, 
swing desks, plates, sounding boards or patent 
bridges, pressure bars or agraffes, action patents, 
key bottoms, all these, whenever they represent an 
improvement are not revolutionizing, neither are any 
case patents, nor trapwork patents nor pin block 
patents. 

Their value is represented to a great extent by the 
enthusiasm of the inventor, who is usually an inter- 
ested party—that is, the patent is treated enthusias- 
tically because of the very fact that the patentee can 
force it upon the market and need not first offer it 
for sale to secure for it a commercial value. If it 
possesses merit it becomes what is known as ‘‘a 
good thing” for the house, 

Most of them, however, if placed on the market, 
would find few purchasers. The Behr patents were 
as good as the average, leaving aside the few great, 
fundamental patents such as the iron plate, the du- 
plex scale, &c., &c. Hansing’s muffler is certainly far 
better than most others, and it brought $6 at the 
original sale. The tone sustainer and the pressure 
bar improvements are worth as much at least as the 
majority of present piano patents, and yet they 
brought together $7. 

How much would other patents bring, is the ques- 
tion. Not, what are they worth to the manufacturer 
in his business, but what they would bring under the 
hammer? About as much as Behr's brought in ten 
out of every nine cases. 

Phelps’ harmony attachment is in our opinion one 





of the most important of the latter day piano inven- 


tions, and if it was offered at auction to-day it would 
bring a large price; but this invention was not ef- 
fected by a piano manufacturer or piano workman. 
It came from the outside, just as Jank6’s did. 

We do not wish to have it understood that piano 
men actively engaged in making instruments are not 
to be classed with the Jankés or the Phelpses; but 
they have one incentive that instigates them to take 
out a patent, and that is the ‘‘talking point;” and 
hence there are so many piano patents that have no 
other advantage except the ‘‘talking point.” All 
imitative inventions such as the muffler, the sostenuto 
and the repeat and the swing desk are naturally 
weak. 

Furthermore we may add, while we are about it, 
that an invention that is limited to a minimum of 
articles, or to one brand or make, can never become 
commercially successful to such a degree as an inven- 
tion which is open to all comers. We believe that 
Mason & Hamlin and Decker Brothers could make a 
rapid success of their specialties if they would open 
them up to certain other firms under certain well de- 
fined conditions. 

Phelps is wise in pursuing that course, and a new 
transposing keyboard, which will soon be ready for 
apportionment, will be placed on the market on a 
similar basis as Phelps adopted. It is only a question 
of time when most makers will ask Phelps for shop 
right. And so it is with the new transposing key- 
board we have recently seen. And so it should be 
with the Jank6é and the Mason & Hamlin. 





HAINES BROTHERS. 





IFFICULTIES seem to be in the path of the final 

settlement of the affairs of Haines Brothers, 

the piano manufacturers, and from present appear- 

ances no one need by surprised if, after all, legal pro- 
ceedings will be taken be some of the creditors. 

The latter also seem to favor the claims and aims 
of Napoleon Haines, Jr., and they say thatit is due 
chiefly to him that any progress has been made at all. 
The many unsatisfactory interviews with Mr. Haines, 
Sr., appear to have been smoothed over by young 
Haines, who is able to keep the creditors in line. 

It is the general opinion of all interested that unless 
some businesslike conclusions are soon reached the 
concern will be doomed, and we therefore urge im- 
mediate co-operation to bring about a settlement of 
the present indefinite and aimless condition. Give 
the young man another chance! 








—G. F. Votteler, of Cleveland, Ohio, well known as a piano manu- 
facturer, died at his home on May 12. 

—A. W. More has established a music store in the Linderman 
Building, Shenandoah, Ia. 

—C. K. Young, of the firm of C. K. & D. Young, of Buffalo, was 
drowned at Tonawada a short time ago. His body was identified by 
his brother and taken to Buffalo for burial. 

—The Piercy Company, at Troy, N.Y., has sought larger accommo- 
dation at 22 Third street. Their line includes the Fischer and Hazel- 
ton pianos and the Estey and Wilcox & White organs. 

—The Estey Organ Company have registered the word “ Phono- 
rium” as a trade mark, the patent being No. 24,729. Patent 24,728 
issued to the AZolian Organ and Music Company gives them the use 
of the word “ Holian” as a trade mark. 

IANO TUNER—Young man. Understands repairing, varnishing 
and polishing, desires steady position. Best of references from 
last employer. Address, R. B., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 

redrich A. Ritter, Rudolstadt, 
Germany. 

; H. E. Wurlitzer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. 519,737. Musical Instrument. ; F 


tringed Musical In- 


No. 519,751. } § 


strument.......... 
No. 519,791. Pad for Violin......... Emma Hagenow, New York, N. Y. 

right Pi ; Wm. T. Smith, Baltimore, Md., 
No. 519,707. Upright Piano oF) a cighor to Wm. Knabe & Co., 

CHER veccsccsccses 

same place. 

No. 519,925. Organ.......-seseeeeese Jerzy Polukanis, Bloomfield,N. J, 
No. 519,934. Leaf Turner........... Lafayette Swindle, Franklin, Ill. 
No. 519,983. Muffler for Piano...... Oscar H. Bollman, St. Louis, Mo. 

















THE MAKING OF THE 


Roth & Engelhardt 


Actions is under the 
direct supervision 
of F. Engelhardt, 
many years Action 
foreman for 


Steinway & Sons. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


Office: 114 5th Ave., New York, 
Factory: St. Johnsville, N. ¥. 
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AT terrible libel case pane by a New York | 
piano maker against a trade editor was dis- | 


Tet 
missed by the Police Justice on Monday, just as we | 
predicted, and the criticism on pianos will be con- | 
tinued in music trade papers, as it should. During 
the proceedings the attorneys on both sides failed to | 
get to the bottom of THE MusSICAL COURIER’S great | 


conspiracy. We covered our tracks beautifully. 
There is nothing like having a Tammany pull, and 
we've got it. Now for the next! 

oe 

OW much longer are piano men going to pay 
H commissions to teachers who follow their 
hooked onto piano buyers around from wareroom to | 
wareroom, and then demand a commission of who- 
ever sells the piano? There is no sense in this thing 
and it should be stopped. Piano men might just as 
well give money to their customers for looking pretty 
while a sale was being made. It is getting so bad, 
this nuisance, that the next thing we will see will be a 
lot of men and women standing outside a piano 
wareroom waiting to accompany a stranger in to help 
purchase a la Chatham street. 

o, 

MANUFACTURER once had a lot of trouble 
A with his traveling men. The men on the road 
were under the guidance of the manufacturer's 
brother. One day when things were particularly 
disagreeable around this manufacturer’s place of 
business a confidential friend happened in, and seeing 
what was going on, divined the cause of the trouble, 
and said : 

‘*Discharge the man at the head of the travelers. 
No one can direct travelers who has not traveled 
himself.” 

The man was removed, an experienced traveler put 
in his place and all trouble ceased. This incident 
was not in the piano trade, but it is applicable. No 
one can handle traveling men but a man who has 
traveled. 








Behr Brothers & Co.’s Auction. 

N Tuesday morning, May 15, the pianos and 
0 fixtures in the warerooms of Behr Brothers & Co. 
were sold to the highest bidder. At first it looked as 
though dealers were prepared to buy in a great quantity of 
the instruments offered for sale, but the presence of large 
numbers of retail buyers ran prices beyond the reach of 
trade men at the start, although trade men succeeded in 
getting many instruments as the sale progressed. Among 
the prominent trade buyers were Mr. Wm. E. Wheelock, 
Mr. John Weser and Mr. O. K. Houck. Mr. Jas. E. Healy 
also secured a piano or two. 

A glance at the prices printed below to show just what 
prices pianos bring at a forced sale shows a few peculiar 
facts. One of them is the large price paid for World’s Fair 
pianos, and the other the apparent indiscrimination be- 
tween makes of pianos as regard prices paid. 

The warerooms are now looking empty and will shortly 
be completely deserted. Then will come the news of Behr | 
Brothers & Co,’s next move. 

Here are the names of the trade men at the auction: 
Messrs. J. E. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago ; Metzger, 
of Gallup & Metzger, Hartford, Conn.; Roth, of Roth & 
Engelhardt ; Peter Duffy, A. Meinberg, of Wm. Knabe & 
Co., New York ; Jack Haynes, F. Muehlfeld, F. Stieff, Bal- 
timore; A. and C. Jacob, Jonn Weser, Holyer, of 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, New York ; 
De Volney Everett, J. Cumston, Boston; O. K. Houck, 
Memphis, Tenn.; H. Paul Mehlin; A. H. Fischer, Emil 
Levy, of Weber Piano Company, New York; F. King, A. 
Smith, of the G. C. Crane Company, New York ; William 
Mylius, Robert Proddow, O. Houghton, Francis Bacon, I. 
J. Cole, G. C. Crane, Geo. R. Fleming, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Below is a complete record of prices paid for the pianos: | 


Main Wareroom. 


Upricut GRAND PIANOs. 











Lot 1. One antique oak, Style C, No. 15,344........:sccceeeeeeeee $195.00 
2. One ebonized, “  B, “ 14,116, slightly neue oséehe 145.00 
3. One mahogany, “ F, “ 11,642, Py vt? PR vedewes 190.00 
4. Onanation onk,, “.. CO, WMBsenccvecvecccccccceves 202.50 | 
5. One white mahogany, Style CC, No. 14,857 190.00 | 
6. One white and gold upright World's Fair piano........ 275.00 
7. One antique oak, Style CC, No. 15,148.............cceeeee 202.50 
8. One mahogany, = Dh. 5.00 
9. One Rosewood, # ye 0 
10. One " wr > .% .00 
11. One ebonized, ”  * -00 
12, One be a By * 50 | 
14. One antique oak, “ CC, “* 15,288..........00.. 229.00 | 
UE ONG CORPOC i 0 cess cee ccecverucccddevesees SEdSet bt e0e Levees 7.00 | 
16. One Bokhara rug........ Coen erecceveeeeccceseecesecesecces 4.50 | 
17. One rug..... idcbvvdvecdbee ceccoecsb ee cbeedeeeUse dbscceseed 8.50 | 
GB) CORDON sbi casa tO Ce KONE 0h 08 Kecstlbods Civicdéiesdccssi 4.25 
19. Three uph. chairs occ ce cevencdvcvvcvveeseccesserecoceccstes 3.90 
20. Stair carpet......... c0eG es deb ueroveteseeVeceebAwertvivdese 2.00 | 





Sebastian Sommer Piano Company 
Attached. 


Main Back Wareroom. | 
UpriGut GRAND PIANos. } 





























Lot 21, One ebonized, Style D. No. 10921,slightly ome Sbvcbiceces $120.00 
22. One ~ Sha + nr acs 0 wk’ a1 ty ,amegen gnee 115.00 N Pond * . . . 
vs, ea bia Wee ey AST Friday the sheriff served an attach- 
* One“ di had Sere 120.00 ment upon the Sebastian Sommer Piano Company’s 
26. One “ Vb ABORT. Sides ccsceseceves 197.50 | factory to satisfy a claim of Mrs. Fleischmann, the 
- pon pa - Ms . geet Used... 00040 135.00 | case maker, for $90, being unfinished payment on a large 
29. One figured walnut, Style C, No. 14684. ............0ceeees 227.50 . . e . ° 
©. One ebcaided. tvie & We. uate 190 @ bill of goods. The officers of the concern immediately 
Ww, t »nized, Sty 9 INO, TDD cece seceercceseseces wv. e J 2 ‘ 
“Gee. O52 I is scestatitas teieee 185.00 | deposited twice the amount of the sum for which they 
32. One * Oy Oe SII oo ansediin sé cages sdeyaess 255.00 | were attached and appealed to the law for equity. Here is 
$8. a ‘i ‘a . my . ae Ete used,.....+.... peg | the story as told by Mr. Sebastian Sommer : 
. 4 ak, be TDGED. ccccccccccccsecccccce . ac . =a 
: mm per ae y mio sane siightly used i por Some time ago Mr. Fleischman was told there were 
35. 2 ,, 9,854, slightly used....... 75. Pee P 
36. One “ “ B et 3 iF oes 152.50 | Some parts missing of an invoice of cases, and that we stood 
a7. One R..” +, Slices a saaneenere cate 170.00 | ready to pay $76, the amount of money we considered we 
38. One ne et SPR re 142.50 | owed him, but that we would not pay the $14 remaining 
39. O " _,. 897, slig Spe 55.( : * at . A 
é row > - ri aati BG os po | until the missing parts had been delivered to us. 
. One > LBB s ceo rccces veveseceeens ° j we a e . 2 
6. One B, “ 9,969, slightly used " 130.00 Mr. Gilbert R. Hawes immediately notified us that un- 
42. One B, “ 5,626, “ ees 150.00 | less the bill was paid instantly he would sue for his client. 
43. One PB,“ Ose,“ OO eccecge 177.50 | Mr. Boothe, as manager of this company, wrote him, offering 
cate i . vi os “ . wr sn ececerececaseroess pay to pay the $76, but refused to pay for goods not received.” 
i — . ghd ‘i ‘jedldeiiaaimaia ill [This must be another MUSICAL COURIER conspiracy 
SQuARE PIANOs. ‘ - . neal cities 
Lot 46. One Rosewood, Haines Brothers, No. 1681..............+ 40.00 
47. One a Steck, No. 10,587 162.50 | 
48. One Steinway double round, No. 15,579..... 122.50 | Trade Notes. 
48a. One ? Chickering Baby grand.......... 45.00 Cluett & Sons’ Albany store is being thoroughly renovated. 
Rear Hall Room. —Curtis & Co., Schenectady, N. Y., have moved to No. 12 Wall 
Lot 49. Four oak settees............s00008 4.00 | street. 
50. Twelve ebony bentwood chairs. 5.00 —Mr. Chas. Becht has just finished a successful trip for the Reese 
51. One Japan screen, small table..............ceeeeeeeeeeees 14.00 | Piano Company. 
O ré ¥ STAN oc cccccccccccccccsccccccescoes | > . 7 . 
; % pei — and stand. } F. Ansstock has opened a music store at West Second street, near 
a ne ces = > hogcds duoacquensUsdouubdvehsdualétesvovanc ma | Leonard, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
ye. VATS CATPCL. coceeccccsersseenne seseesesseseessserere h 
Resement. | —Maj. Chas. C. Keene, the San Francisco music dealer, was asphyx- 
UpriGut Pianos, SLIGHTLY USED. j he mangoes oni ; 
Lot 58. One ebonized, Style D, No. 7,875 120.00 —Ata recent fire at Red Jacket, Mich., John Dunsian, an organ 
Ot 53. oO Dr Sf (i PPPPrreTreeererrriri aeane P. ; - * 
54; Oi - *"- pape dealer, lost $8,000 ; insurance, $4,000. 
4. e 27.2 
55. One 136.00 | —It is rumored that a Mr. Swanson, of Normal, Ill., contemplates 
56. One rosewood finished, § . 155.00 | Opening a music store at Webster City, Ia. 
57. One ebonized, Style D. No. 12050......ccccccccccccsccscees 155.00 —Rumor has it that F. A. Porter, of Oneonta, intends to open a 
58. One BAS." MURA es up caddie bebkiebanedive 112.50 | music store on Cartwright avenue, Sidney, N. Y 
59, One reeowosd, Ay“ BODR  eee eee e eee eeeeeeeeneeees 125.00 Two Hupfeld Automatic pianos have just been received from 
@. One ebonized, “§ BR, * MBisccccccccccvdsscdcsresers 122.50 | Germany at Mellor & Hoene’s warerooms, Pittsburg. 
61. One ” " y* IB ici icidcdvtovicdsend ee 117.5 oo ~ ow : 
aa Pi > pei ve yes —Mr. Levi Young, Schenectady, N. Y., is comfortably settled in 
Ime , eee eee eee e . . . . 
68. On m : é 12329 7 80 his new store on State street, opposite Van Horne Hall. 
>. e X, MOET: ccccresseccesecsccesseses Bb 
64. One R. MONE ahha ead Se: 5s 27.50 | —H. M. Yeoman & Son, of Waukegan, IIL, will open a branch at 
65. One “ “ a) NN SSO 2 rinse Te 0 132.50 | Kenosha, Wis., which will be in charge of Mr. W. P. Yeoman. 
66. One R, BOB ii.s os ccncscccddcivicsdosvs 127.50 | —The representation of the Molian in Pittsburg has been trans- 
67. One R IG ccs icwasigegsinddsi testers 135.00 | ferred from Mellor & Hoene to the Henricks Music Company. 
68. One S, CBB... oe ee rvccecrccevereerss 130.00 —The Blanchard-Fitzgerald Music Company, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
69. One S, TBBID eee ee cence eeeeeeeeeees 155.00 | has purchased the entire stock of the Bishop-Boyd Piano Company. 
71. One Trowbrid iano, mahogany, » No. 2860........ 120.00 7 F ” . , ‘ 
rained rosiaiae Pai P pean a os a Mi , . Mr. J. Shoninger, “the popular” in Chicago, has been in New 
ARLOR GRAND FIANOS. York, and has gone to New Haven, the home of the Shoninger 
At 72. One Ebonized, Style K, No. 11437 5.00 | ni 
» ty ’ piano. 
73. On 7 kK, 11301 215.00 - 7" 7 P 
; . C ( om. Ex-Mayor Stewart, of Ithaca, N. Y., has purchased a part in- 
ONCERT GRAND FIANOS terest of the plant formerly belonging to the Ithaca Organ and Piano 
Lot 74. One mahogany, Style L, No. 13,786......:..cecceeeeeeeeees 200.00 | Company. 
75. One ebonized, Ba Bic cack Wassi iscssee 197.50 | 7 3 Ss : 
mig aed Ze “ | 13890 127.50 —Owing to the coal miners’ strike the Edna Organ Factory, at Mon- 
7A ae World’s Fair Sees ieedl hls dibeaniis noe A roeville, Ohio, has been unable to obtain coal, and has been com- 
Oa. C vg y ANG, .ccees « . 
> Twenty-two settees, asl 16.75 pelled to shut down until the strike is over. 
oe renty-t SOLLOOES, ASN... 6. ce cceeeceeensneseesceseseeees d.40 
78. Nine Bentwood piano stools..........0.0.ceeceeceseceeeees 4.05 —Cluett & Sons have closed their branch at North Adams, Mass., 
79. Eleven assorted “ MY De teint, Sioa oS 5 50 | and have moved the stock to their Troy store. Their former man- 
80. One antique oak roll top desk.........sccccceecscccccceecs 14.50 | ager, C. A. Darling, will continue to represent them at North Adams. 
Gh... Cane TI VORG I CITE COO in cn vicdasnndcdetecencanadcsnscenes 1.30 —Mr. L. G. Friess will on Monday evening wed Miss Lulu Jaegle. 
GR, Cree WATERS CIO GONE co cc ccccngocccescccessencccesovcnecs 8.00 | Mr. Friess is connected with Decker Brothers. Congratulations are 
83. One ” = O cncoecdoccccvcosucoessopdecoecececoss 6.50 | extended in advance tothe gentleman and lady on their approaching 
84. One combination Mosler safe..........ccscsceccesesncnens 27.00 | nuptials. 
GR. Gee DGRROP. DIGUE: « ccnvevecdShecdervecpcewdtetdeorycsees we 3.50 . » 
86. One parlor stove 1.25 Steere & Turner, organ builders, have withdrawn the voluntary 
87. Oak office railing AE PRET AIET poco 11.50 petition in insolvency, filed a couple of weeks ago, and have paid all 
pon Diticiitiin habia hinken: titi dah Gait. 7 BO their creditors 50 cents on the dollar. The partnership between John 
90. taint: Wanddiiadl dtu einh dbtiien 5.% | S. Steere and George W. Turner has been dissolved, and the business 
90. Two ia ‘ i eae ahakee plas cx 8.00 | will be carried on by Geo. W. Turner.—Springfield (Mass.) “ Union.” 
91. Two bulletin Doards.........scccoccccorccccerscccecs 2.50| —The Farrand & Votey Organ Company shipped a finetwo manual 
ees SCE TROON Gh Ce Oc cc ceccnscencecccccctcucsoess 1.00 | organto the Jay Gould Memorial Church, of Roxbury, N. Y., on the 
Second Floor, Front. 16th, and have closed contracts in the last two weeks for large pipe 
Lot 9. Oak office partition 45.59 | OTSans_in the First M. E. Church, Clarion, Pa.; Second Congrega- 
. 98. Oak stesiding debhe - 2Lae AEE Te UF Rah eos 10.00 tional Church, of Waterbury, Conn.; Second Congregational Church, 
F a ee an ke eat te meee eka we eae se ee . of Rockford, Ill.; Westminster Presbyterian Church, of Toledo, 


$11,027.25 | Ohio, and First Congregational Church, of Ludington. Mich. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


NOTHER surprise in the way of a change 
Avs 
city has been sprung on the trade, and that is a determina- 
tion and a pu 
vill hereafter furnish to the general public sheet 





music publications at one-half off the marked price. This 
includes all the foreign publications as well, but does not in- | 
clude isic books, which are still sold at a net price. All | 


ther houses have followed suit in this matter, and al- 
though they have not published the fact in the papers the 
most of them have cards in their windows which announce 


the same course. 


The house which has publicly announced such a method | 


says in explanation that they hardly considered it a fair 
yusiness to charge one party at one coun- 
‘knew 


method « 


if doing | 
fora lot of music, and another party, 


ter $5 who 
the ropes, 
They also say that virtually the bulk of the music 


Sic 

sold here of late years has been sold at from one-third to 
one-half off, and they do not think it will make any great 
amount ot difference in their receipts, while it may have 


some ettect in 

Anot! 
the large department stores in this city have been largely 
engaged in selling sheet music at a large discount from the 
marked price, and that although the editions which these 
stores have been selling have been very common, they have 


increasing their sales 


1er 


still had considerable effect on the amount of retail sales, 
and that although the musical people and musicians would 


go t 


s 


never 
n account of the class of music which they have been 
Keepiug, an 
ill had its effect on the volume of trade, and 
they propose even to compete with this class of dealers 


Ihe only parties who will be at all affected to any ex- 


seives, it Das st 


tent will 


music teachers, the latter having beeu in the habit of con- 


be perhaps some of the outside dealers or the 


sidering as part of their perquisites the privilege of select- 
ing music for their pupils at the regular teachers’ discount, 


and charging the full price to their pupils. However, the 


fiat has gone forth, and it is not at all likely that it will ever | 


be rescinded 

As business is dull in this city, and as under the circum- 
stances it could hardly be expected to be otherwise, some 
of the dealers are using what might be called desperate 
measures to secure what little trade there is. 
criticism which can be made on this course is that they 
should be careful not to create wrong impressions on the 
mind of the public. For instance,a sign in the window 
simply saying ‘‘ upright pianos for $100,” without making 
any qualification whatever, is very likely to create a wrong 
impression and lead people to suppose that an elegant new 
upright piano could be obtained at such a ridicuously low 
price, and this is more apt to be the case in view of the fact 
that large reductions have been announced in the price of 


pianos and that prices or articles in other lines of trade have | 


also been reduced to 4 minimum. 

Dealers in this city seem to feel resigned to the idea that 
not much if any business can be secured during this or the 
succeeding months of the summer. We even think that 
they will be pretty well satisfied if at the end of this year 
they find that they have not lost money. 


The Cartage Business in Chicago. 


In connection with the music business in the city of 
Chicago, there is one branch of the trade the proprietor 
of which through weal or woe is always happy, because 


like the commission fiends in Wall street they make money | 


whether *' school keeps or not."”". Every one of the men en- 
gaged in the business of moving pianos in the city of Chi- 
cago has made money, and like servant girls in private 
houses they are as independent as ‘‘ hogs on ice.” One 
would naturally suppose that the dealers, who in most things 
are very sharp to perceive what is for their own interests, 
would adopt the method, which most of the houses else- 
where have done, of having their own teams and their own 
men to do their own work, There is one house in the city 
of Chicago that has been sensible enough to do this, and 
their work is better done, quicker done, and more satisfac- 
tory inevery way. One would naturally suppose that the 
experience that years of annoyance with most of the incom- 


policy by one of the most prominent houses in this | 


blic announcement in the papersthat the house | 


at another counter only $2.50 for the same mu- | 


reason which they give is the fact that many of | 


» these department stores to purchase their music | 


d the unreliability of the publications them- | 


The only | 


would lead them to adopt the only sensible method, and 
that is to conduct every branch of their own business. 
There is money in it for those people who are smart enough 
to take advantage of such suggestions. 

That Threatened Trouble. 

There has been considerable discussion in relation to the 
World's Fair diplomas and medals, which have been pub- 
lished by a number of the exhibitors. The following ex- 
| tract from the ‘* Evening Post,” of this city, seems to the 

writer to be,so far, the most sensible thing that has been 

said in relation tothis matter. The idea that the houses 

who have absolutely received a diploma and who are en- 

titled to receive a medal not being permitted to advertise 
| the fact! It is absolutely ridiculous, and we do not know 

whether John Boyd Thacher is at the bottom of this thing 
| or not, but we would not be surprised if he was. 





Captain Porter, of the United States Secret Service, received a letter 

this morning from Washington stating that agents of the Kimball 
| Piano Company, of Chicago, called at the Treasury Department and 
| offered to surrender all the catalogues and circulars which the com- 
| pany had printed to display its World's Fair medals. The offer of 
the surrender was based on the condition that the company is not to 
be prosecuted for having the catalogues printed. The letter, which 
was from the Secret Service, said the condition is not to be accepted 
unless the United States District Attorney is willing to forego pros- 
ecution. District Attorney Milchrist several days ago gave it as his 
opinion that the law to prevent the exhibitors from printing cuts of 
their awards is inoperative and can never be enforced. ‘It is ab- 
surd,”’ said he this morning, “to talk about sending business men to 
the penitentiary for printing pictures of medals and diplomas which 
It can never be done.” 


they own 
A New Departure. 

Messrs. Kops Brothers, says Mr. John Kops, have been 
selling pianos and organs for the last thirteen years, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., having been their headquarters for the last 
eight years, and they have donea larger business from that 

| point than has been done in any other place of like propor- 
tion inthe country, having disposed of 300 pianos and about 
the same number of organsin one year. hey have now de- 
cided upon making Chicago their headquarters, the reason 
for the change being that not one-tenth part of their business 
has been done from Grand Forks, and they now propose to 
work in any territory which looks to them like a good place 
to do business in. 
Wabash avenue, where on the fifth floor they have secured 
600 feet of floor space, in which tokeepsamples. 
not neglect their local business where it has already be- 
come established. Mr. Paul Kops will make Fargo, Dak., 
his headquarters, Mr. C. J. Kops will still remain at 
Grand Forks, and Mr. Jno. Kops will be located at the 
office in Chicago. 


Schimmel & Nelson. 

The Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company have opened 
warerooms at 136 Endicott Arcade, St. Paul, at No. 45 
South Fourth street, Minneapolis, and at No. 618 Locust 
street, Des Moines, Ia. This move became necessary ow- 


| ing to the increasing demand for this popular instrument | 


in the West. 
Miss Ellen Beach Yaw visited the factory on April 5 and 


| pathic singing quality, and its great volume throughout 
| the entire scale.” 

| When Mr. Theopold was here, while he did not place his 
pianos in the hands of any dealer, he did succeed in impress- 
ing those people who saw his instrument with its many 
merits, and also succeeded in disposing of the two pianos 
which he had in the hotel, with private parties at good 
| prices. It isnot to be wondered at that he did not place 
| his instruments with a dealer here, as it has been shown in 
| these columns how few dealers there are in the city of Chi- 
cago, that is to say dealers who are not engaged in manu- 
facturing themselves. 


A 25 Year Old Chicago Piano. 

The Schaff Brothers Company have in their possession a 
square piano, made in this city some 25 or 26 years ago by 
the Schaff Brothers Company, who were, we think, the 
first concern in this city to manufacture pianos, which is 
still in an excellent state of preservation, and shows the 
kind of work this concern did even in those days. 

Mr. Geo. T. Link, the president of the present company, 
claims for their upright pianos that their best style of in- 
strument is absolutely and without qualification a strictly 
first-class instrument. He also claims that none of their 
pianos are cheap pianos in any sense of the word. 


Nathan Ford. 

The Nathan Ford Music Company, of St. Paul, Minn., 
have recently issued a little four page folder which con- 
tains some very cogent arguments relative to the Conover 
piano, for which instrument they have lately become rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Nathan Ford is now in town and ex- 
presses himself as thoroughly satisfied with his recent 
change, and believes that he will make as great a success 
with his present leader as he has done with any piano 
which he has ever handled. 


Married. 


Mr. W. J. Reed, son of Mr. John W. Reed, was married 
the afternoon of May 16 to Miss Rhoda Whitmore, of Hins- 





ER. 





Their place in this city will be at 215 | 








dale, Ill., a very charming young lady of that popular 
suburb. 
Factory in Order. 

Mr. Chas, Stanley, the superintendent of Messrs. Reed 
& Sons’ factory at Dixon, Ill., who was in town this 
week, says he is familiar with most of the factories from 
the East to the West, and that there is not a finer plant 
than the Reed factory at Dixon, Ill. He also says he has 
some of the finest workmen from some of the best factories 
in the country, and that every man connected with the in- 
stitution is delighted with the situation. Finished pianos 
from the new factory have already been received at the 
warerooms in this city. 


Another for Steger. 

A Steger piano will be used in the ladies’ parlor of what 
is said to be the largest retail dry goods house in Elgin 
Ill., of which Mr. Theodore F. Swan isthe proprietor. The 
piano will contain an electric automatic attachment. The, 
Steger piano is a great favorite in Elgin, and by the way 
while we are speaking of favorites we might as well men- 
tion that the automatic attachment is becoming more 


popular. 
Notes. 


Mr. Joseph Shoninger leaves for the East on one of his 
periodical visits. 

The Ford & Charlton Music Company, of Omaha, Neb., 
are reported to have been sued for $1,559. It is also re- 
ported that a receiver has been applied for. 


Mr. Charch Sues. 

Mr. E. V. Church has entered suit for $3,000 damages in the Circuit 
Court against the Chicago City Railway Company. He claims to 
have been assaulted by a conductor on one of the company’s Cottage 
Grove avenue cable trains. 

The above clipping is from one of the thicago dailies, 
and relates to Mr. Church, of the John Church Company, 
of this city. Mr. Church was not absolutely assaulted or 
struck. He was simply ejected from the car because he 
would not pay two fares for one ride, and he is absolutely 
correct in his position and should win this case. 


Carman in Trouble. 


The Mason & Hamlin Company have had onz of their 
teamsters, by the name of Fred Ebeling, arrested, charg- 


| ing him with keeping $20, which he had collected from one 


They will | 


said, ‘* The tone of the Schimmel & Nelson piano is beau- | 
tiful beyond description on account of its purity, its sym- | 


| 





of their customers. We believe there area few other slight 
charges against him from other houses in the trade in this 
city. 

In Town. 

Mr. Geo. J. Dowling, traveling salesman for Messrs. 
Vose & Sons, of Boston, Mass.; Mr. Wm. Tremaine, of the 
Eolian Company, of New York ; Mr. Samuel Winslow, of 
Messrs. Hastings & Winslow, New York; Mr. Comstock 
and Mr. Cheney, of Messrs. Comstock, Cheney & Co., of 
Ivoryton, Conn.; Mr. Burgess, of Messrs. Wegman & Co., 
of Auburn, N. Y.; Mr. Herman Schmidt, of Messrs. G. 
Schmidt & Brother, of Muscatine, Ia. 








Peek and Park Policeman 2il. 


ARK Policeman 211 is hollow eyed and 
gaunt, and he walks with a stoop, for his career of 
wickedness has been stopped and he has been ‘‘ shown up’ 
in the daily press, and all because of a bunch of lilacs. 
The other evening Mr. Geo. W. Peek, of Peek & Sons, con- 
cluded to walk home through the park, and he carried with 
him a large bunch of lilacs which he had ordered sent to 
his office. On his way up town Mr. Peek met a charming 
neighbor and to her he gave the greater part of the flowers. 
Passing through the park Mr. Peek was stopped by the 
gray coated brigand and informed that he would have to 
hide his flowers, it being against the regulations to carry 
flowers in the park. Mr. Peek refused to hide his flowers, 
and declared that he was insulted by the implication that the 
flowers were stolen, but his companion becoming hysteri- 
cal at the talk of arrest, Mr. Peek left the park with flying 
colors and the lilacs, and has confided his grievance to the 
papers, while number 211 has lost his appetite, and even 
nurse girls fail to charm him. Mr. Peek has his flowers 
sent home now. 








An Opportunity. 

N opportunity for a man of business ex- 
A perience with $5,000 or $10,000 to invest in an estab- 
lished, growing and safe manufacturing business. In- 
creased capital to enlarge manufacturing facilities and for 
establishing business in foreign countries is needed. Per- 
son familiar with the music trade preferred, and one of 
experienced business ability and who will give entire atten- 
tion to the business at reasonable salary. Address P. R., 
care THE MusicaL Courier. 








—Augustus Stewart, an employé of Blasius’ piano works, of Wood- 
bury, was seriously injured on Saturday about the body by a piano 
falling on him. Stewart, with a couple of green hands, was loading 
a piano, when the instrument slipped from the men, and in falling 
struck Stewart, knocking him down and badly crushing his legs. He 
was taken to his home, and an examination showed that no bones 
were broken, but it will be sometime before he will be able to be 
about.—Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger,” May 14, 
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mE 


A BLAZE 


i) 
AT THE FACTORY 


OF THE 


New England Piano Company, 


BOSTON. 


A 





F ever precautionary arrangements and dis- 
cipline demonstrated their value to an industrial es- 
tablishment it wason Thursday night at Boston, when a 
fire at the factory of the New England Piano Company 
occasioned by spontaneous combustion was held in check 
and its damage limited to a comparatively small amount. 
We reprint the account published in Friday's Boston 
Herald: 
A comparatively small fire, resulting apparently from 








spontaneous combustion, on the sixth floor of the last sec- | 


tion of the George street front of the New England Piano 
Company’s factory in Roxbury, and avery heavy water 
damage on all six floors of this section, is the story in brief 
of the cause of the two alarms from box 227 at 7:45 and 7:52 
o'clock last night. 

The plant of the New England Piano Company consists 
of four buildings, one on George street, six stories high, 
divided by a thick party wall and double iron doors in the 
centre into the east and west sections, and a corresponding 
building divided in the same manner on Howard street, 


both being connected as one structure on the ground floor 
g g | 
| goods, and here is where the principal damage comes ip. 


and connected above by double bridges. 

On the opposite side of George street is a four story 
wooden structure, in which is the action factory and dry 
houses, and a large lumber yard containing about 2,000,000 
feet of lumber. 
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The entire plant—buildings and stock—is owned by 


Thomas F. Scanlan, and at night is protected by two night 
watchmen, Lowell G. Sprague and Joseph ff. Gilford. 
These two men noticed a smell of smoke upon the premises 
and started on a systematic search of the two buildings of 
the main plant, every section of which, on each floor, was 
— into separate apartments by heavy walls and iron 
doors. 

They traveled over each floor, opening the doors into 
each room, but the cause was not found until Gilford 
reached the east section of the sixth floor of the George 
street building, when, on opening the door of the staining, 
graining and snapping room, he found that the entire room 
was in a sheet of flames and the automatic sprinklers were 
working at full blast. 

He ran to the office on the main floor and pulled in an 
alarm from the private box No. 227, located in the office, 
at 7:45 o’clock. Engine 12, located only a short distance 
away, under command of Captain McCarthy, was the first 
apparatus to reach the spot, and having had two previous 
fires at the works the men were thoroughly conversant 
with the locality, and in an incredibly short space of time 
had carried a line of hose to the sixth floor and had a good 
stream upon the now roaring mass of flames. 

Aerial ladder No. 4 was raised to the roof on the Gerard 
street end of the building, and lines of hose were carried 
over this and up the fire escape, also on this end of the 
building, and soon perfect floods of water were pouring 
into the top floor of the building. 

District Chief Gaylord, in charge of this district, know- 
ing wha: possibilities of a disastrous fire were before 
him, at once ordered a second alarm, which was sent in 
seven minutes after the first, but, as afterward proved to be 
the case, was only necessary as a precautionary measure, 
but he was roundly applauded by all present for taking nd 
chances. 

The fire, which originated at what is known as the filling 
table, about in the centre of the rear of the sixth floor, 
probably from spontaneous combustion, ran up the walls to 
the roof above the sprinklers, and when the firemen reached 
the flames they were a roaring mass in the roof, spreading 
toward both ends of the building. 





It took but a short time to check their onward progress, 
ard ina short time all danger was passed, and the all-out 
signal was sent in at 9 Pp. M. 

Although the fire covered but asmall section of this floor, 
and did but a small damage in itself, the sprinklers with 
which the building is protected and the heavy streams from | 
the steamers had povred such a flood of water into the 
building that it was pouring in torrents through the ceil- 
ings on every floor, ruining everything it touched. 

The protective department did great service, but could | 
not work quickly enough to cover the whole five floors with | 
their rubber blankets before the water reached the costly | 


The entire damage is confined to the Jast section of the | 
George street building, the ground floor being used as the | 
office and warerooms for finished goods. The second floor | 


| is a storeroom, in which were about 24 finished pianos, al- | 


HOWARD ST. 





ready sold ; a storeroom for carved work and work to be 
carved, and also the carving room. 

The third floor was used for the stringing room and a 
portion of the board work. The fourth floor was the finish- 
ing room and the fifth was the flowing room, where the 
— of varnish and the polish is put on the finished 
work. 

The basement beneath is used for the manufacture of the 
skeletons and as the veneering room. 

Everything on the sixth flooris absolutely ruined, except- 
ing the iron work, and that on every floor below is very 
heavily damaged by water, involving a total loss of between 
$20,000 and $30,000—probably nearer the latter figure. 

The entire loss is covered by insurance, placed through 
the agency of John C. Paige & Co. in a score or more com- 
panies, 

The plant was originally the Gray cotton mill. It is 75x 
60 feet in size and four stories high. In 1883 Mr. Scanlan 
doubled the size of the building and added two stories to 
its height, and in 1887 he built the duplicate building on 
Howard street, with a blank wall toward the old building, 
so that in case of fire in either structure it could not spread 
to the other, and providing a place of safety for the firemen 
to fight a fire in either building, both of which are supplied 
with every known modern device to prevent a fire, or, if, 
one starts, to check its spread. 

During the progress of the fire, while moving pianos in 
the building, F. J. Sanderson, of Protective 2, had one 
ankle badly sprained by a piano falling upon him and he 
was taken to the City Hospital in the patrol wagon of Sta- 
tion 9. D. E. Brennan, of the same company, was injured 
at the same time, receiving a very severe cut over the eyes 
and another on the nose, 

The police arrangements were admirable and were in 
charge of Capt. Hurley, of Station 9, and Sergt. Jeremiah 
Driscoll. Headquarters were established at the corner of 
George and Hampden streets and the detail of officers had 
its hands full in keeping back the immense crowd called to 
the scene by the two alarms, which came so close together 
that all thought another big fire was in progress and has- 
tened to the scene to witness it. 


Explanation of Diagram. 
We print a diagram of the ground plan of the works of 


the New England Piano Company, which will aid in 


| explaining the case. 


The East Section of the George street factory has six 
stories and a basement. Within twenty-four hours afte: 
the discovery of the fire the whole section was what is called 
tight, windows and doors having bzen put in by a force of 
carpenters. 

On the top floor, the staining floor, there were about 100 
cases and 50 skeletons, with plates, boards and strings. 

The next lower floor contained about 75 cases ready for 
their actions, and therefore considerably advanced. 

The next floor under this, the finishing floor, had in 
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connection between them the fire would have swept through 


the upper floors within a few moments, as the material is 
all highly seasoned and very inflammable. 

The night watchmen discovered no fire in their ascent 
from floor to floor looking for the source of the smoke odor | 


1 they had reached the very floor on which the fire was 
located ; but the automatic sprinkler had been operating, 
d the water was coming through into the fifth and fourth 
floors ; this, of course, told its own story. The bulk of the 


loss is due to enormous quantities of water poured into the | 


er 


y 
an 


section, but it was removed as quickly as possible, and the 
heating apparatus put into operation as soon as the build- 
ing had been ‘‘ tightened.” ‘This will dry the walls and 
woodwork so rapidly that within a few days the carpenters 


will begin permanent repairs. 


Disposition of Damaged Stock. 
M 


to have all 
determine the value after time has shown how | 


r, Scanlan made arrangements with the underwriters 


t 


he damaged gocds stored at oncein some ware- 
house to 
badly each article had been damaged. 
This was done in order to get immediate control of the | 
ng it and getting to work 
again. The New England Piano Company is very busy just 
now and shipped 28 pianos from the factory the day after 
the In order not to interrupt its operations additional 
orders were at once issued to increase the action and key 
it, as well as all work done in the damaged section. 
these reasons there will be no delay and shipments 


section for the purpose of restori 


hire 





just as if no fire had occurred. 

damage on a rough guess is estimated 
ully covered by insurance. But it would have 
been tremendous fire had it not been for the extraor- 


dinary system and discipline, and the fundamental plan | 
‘ 


made 


be 
The 


$20,000, f 


at about 
a 


upon which the group of buildings was arranged. 

Mr. Scanlan took only the minimum of chances when he 
erected He refused to economize even in the 
slightest detail to make such improvements as were recom- 
mended by acknowledged authorities for the prevention 
and the spread of aconflagration. Everything that human 
ingenuity, backed by money, could devise was placed in 
these factory buildings to accomplish just what was done 
in case of such an accident as occurred on Thursday night, 
and the results prove the wisdom of the course pursued, for 
in the ordinary factory this blaze would have meant de- 


his factories 





struction 

Mr absent from 
evening, and was at work at his downtown office on Tre- 
mont street when a telephone from the factory informed 
him of He ran out in his jumper, forgetting his 
coat, and hailing a cab was on the scene ina short time, and 
remained on hand, superintending affairs. 
nearly all night. Among other matters he then made the 
itract then and there, and put a force of men | 


Scanlan was 3oston until Thursday 


the fire. 


fire 





after the 


carpenter cor 
to work to clear the débris and sweep the water from the | 
Carpenters went to work at 7 on Friday morning, | 


and the building was ready to put on the steam heat to be- | 


floors 
gin todry it by 6 o'clock 
There will be no interruption in the manufacture and 
shipment of New England pianos, and this article explains 


the reason 








In Town. 


A MONG the trade men in town this week and who have 
visited the office of THE MUSICAL COURIER are the following: | 
E. P. Carpenter, Washington, D. C 





Handel Pond, Boston, Mass. 
E. S. Conway, Chicage ll 
A. Brambach, Dolgev N.Y 
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L. I 
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Dayfoot Ivers & Pond factory, Boston, Mass. 


, Super dent 


Geissler, of Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, Cal 
has. Keidel, of Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Albert Krell, Jr., of Krell Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago, Il 
Charles Becht, of Pease Piano Company, Chicago, II! 
Wm. Cottier, of Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Phelps, of Phelps & Lyddon, Rochester, N. Y. 


J. Shoninger, of B. Shoninger Company, 


~The Ann 
of cases, one a 7% 
piano pedals. It has many features ahead of anything the firm has 
yet turned out, and several traveling men to whom it has been 
shown have very favorably commented on it 


Arbor Organ Company is getting out several new sty les | 
octave piano case organ without stops, having 











| from here to their purchasers. 
| hard to find purchasers for the remaining six. 


commerce. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| $IX ERARD HARPS CONE. 


> 


An interesting story about the State Street Block fire re- 
mains to be told. It concerns six valuable harps, manufac- 
tured by S. & P. Erard, of London, which were stored in 
the loft with the historical records of the port of Boston. 

These six harps were.part of a consignment of thirteen 
sent over here by the English firm, in charge of a Boston 
| woman, Mrs. William Barber, of 10 Greenwich park, for 

exhibition at the World’s Fair. They were the most valu- 

able harps ever sent to this country, and attracted a great 
| deal of attention at the fair. They were exhibited and 
| played by Mrs. Barber, assisted by Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, 
| the harp soloist of the Symphony Orchestra. 

Mrs. Barber, who is the New England agent for the firm, 
succeeded in securing orders for seven of the instruments 
from visitors to the fair. She narrowly escaped losing 
them by fire in Chicago, getting them out of the Liberal 
Arts Building just before it was burned. However, she 








stock 500 actions and 1,000 keyboards. This stock was 
ept replenished constantly, so that in case of fire in the | 
ct factory, which, as will be seen, is located on the 
Op} € ( 
cie1 antity of actions would be on hand, The keys 
nd keyboards are made in one of the Howard street sec- 
ons ey boards were kept in stock in the George 
reet s¢ the samereason. About 75 pianos were 
stock on this floor, and about 75 with plates, boards and 
s. The string winding department was also located 
on this floor 
The floor below was a stock room for pianos and held 
ving department. In it and on the office floor below 
here were about 110 pianos ready for boxing. The base- 
ment contained the veneering department. 

It will be observed that this plant is one of the most per- 
fect of its kind on the continent. The group of buildings 
s a perfect nest of industry, and the two huge buildings 
are divided into four great sections, each of which is dis- 
tinct and separate from the others. Had there been any 


| got the thirteen to Boston safely and left them with the ap- 


praiser, who had them sent, in their zinc crates, to the top 
of the building. 
‘* Will they be safe here?” 
‘** Perfectly safe,” was the reply. 


she inquired anxiously. 


This reassured her, although she thought the floor was 


shaky, and she did not like the looks of so much paper 
about. 

The seven that were spoken for in Chicago were shipped 
Mrs. Barber then worked 
They were 
the best and most expensive of the lot, so it was more diffi- 
cult to find buyers. She succeeded in securing orders for 
five. The money for two was received a few days ago. 
of the firm, sent Mrs. Barber a check for the remaining 
three. 

Having in her pocket the key to the zinc cases, Mrs. Bar- 


| ber started to the block at 10 o’clock on the morning of the 


fire—in ignorance all the while that the flames had been at 
work. When she reached there she was horrified to see 
the ruin and destruction all about her. 
once that her harps were destroyed. 
gated the condition of the zinc boxes and found them 


the metal plates remaining. 

One of the firemen was of the opinion that if the big 
stream from the fire boat had not been interrupted by the 
bursting of the hose the harps would have been saved. | 
This was small consolation to Mrs. Barber, who was moved 
to tears by the great loss. 

The best of the harps was known as ‘‘ The Prince of 
Wales,” and was valued at $6,000. It was made of wood, | 
hand-carved with emblems of England, and on its top bore | 
the autographs in ink of famous harp players, some dead | 
many years. The sounding board was beautifully inlaid. 
This was the only one of the harps that Mrs. Barber had 
not succeeded in selling. It was her intention to ship 1t | 
back to England on to-day’s steamer. 

Three of the harps were of the Louis XVI. design, and 
were valued at $2,000 each. One was finished in dark 
green, another in light green, and the third was made of 
American black walnut. The Louis XVI.'s were manufac- 
tured in Paris and the other in London. 

The remaining two were Japanese models, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and were worth $1,200 each. 

The total valuation of the six harps was $14,400. Mrs. 
Barber does not know whether or not they were insured, 
and has cabled to Daniel Mayer, the head of the firm, 
to find out. The loss of course will fall on the firm.—Bos- 
ton ‘‘ Herald,” May 19. 

{All efforts to discover whether the harps were in- 
sured proved fruitless.— Ep, M. C.]} 








HE case of the City of Bradford against Ahl- 
strom, the Jamestown piano manufacturer, for selling | 

pianos in Bradford without paying a license tax, has ex- 
cited not a little interest in legai circles. Arecent decision | 


| by the United States Supreme Court seems to have adirect 


bearing on cases of this kind. We quote from the Philadel- 
phia *‘ Inquirer :” 

‘The reversal by the United States Supreme Court | 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the appeal | 
of J. W. Brennan, a Chicago drummer, from the State 
decision which maintained the right of the town of | 
Titusville to impose a license tax upon drummers repre- 
senting a business in another State, raises the question 
whether the town taxes on local peddlers will not also 
have to be abolished. The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, as announced by Justice Brewer, 
holds that no State can levy tax in any form upon interstate 


‘‘It is obvious that if the business of the other States 
cannot be subjected to any taxation owing to constitutional 
provisions it is unfair to State business interests to subject 


It was evident at 
The firemen investi- | 


States must be held exempt. If the peddler from Pennsyl- 
vania can sell his wares in New Jersey without paying for 
| frequent town licenses it would subject the New Jersey 


le ol Gec rge street in another building, a suffi- | Wor)d’s Fair Exhibit Burned by the State Street Fire, peddler to unfair competition for any town to require him 


to pay for a peddler’s license. 

‘* Pennsylvania towns can continue to impose a license 
taxupon Pennsylvania business if they choose, but the fact 
that they cannot impose such a tax upon the business of 
Ohio or New York passing through this State or coming 
into it is pretty certain to lead to the prohibition of such 
taxation altogether, and the towns will have to look to 

| other sources of revenue.”—*' Star-Mail,” Bradford, Pa, 








Buying a Piano. 
T is quite astonishing the amount of knowl- 
edge imparted to acustomer by a retail dealer and re- 
tained by that customer regarding the construction of a 
piano and its component parts, and it is aquestion whether 
such information is of any material benefit to the customer 
in selecting an instrument. The information is purely 
superficial and causes confusion oftener than it assists in 
effecting a sale. 

An instance is in mind where a country merchant desired 
| to purchase a piano, and at the time the writer had the 
| pleasure of interviewing him had been for three months 
| determining which make he should invest in. 
| His confusion was largely brought about from the piece- 
meal information which each dealer had given regarding 
the instrument he was attempting to sell, and with this 
superficial information the customer was seeking an in- 
strument which would contain the most desirable of each 
of the component parts. 





| He had been informed by one dealer that a certain make 


of action was the best, and this was confirmed by enough 


| other dealers to warrant the prospective purchaser in mak- 
Thursday Messrs. Stetson & Co., the Philadelphia agents 


ing a stand on that particular make of action to the exclu- 
sion of all others. Again, he was informed by someone 


| that only a certain make of wire could be relied upon ; 


therefore the piano he purchased must contain that wire 
and no other. And soit went onto the number of thick- 
nesses of veneer composing the pin block, the construction 
of the sounding board, the manner in which the sounding 
board was ribbed and bridged, and in fact this customer 
had about as good a knowledge of the piano and its con- 


| struction as the average salesman. 
burned, together with the woodwork of the contents, only | 
| 


So much technical information naturally confused this 


| customer and he has been trying ever since to buy what in 
| his estimation would be a perfect instrument based upon 
| the information imparted to him by dealers, and as he will 


not pay but the price of an ordinary piano he is liable to 
keep on looking for three months longer or three years; and 
what an annoyance he and his family are to every dealer 
within a radius of 100 miles! 

The extent to which this customer has gone in his search 
for a piano can be estimated when it is known that he has 
with his family—five of them—visited eight different piano 
factories, and has a list with prices and the makers of dif- 
ferent parts of over 50 different makes of instruments. 

He was asked if he had no confidence in his local dealer, 
who, by the way, is one of the most straightforward, relia- 
ble men in the trade and doing a splendid business. He 
said he had ; thought he was perfectly honest in all he had 
told him regarding pianos. ‘‘ Then why not purchase of 
that man a make of instrument which he has been selling 
for years and is willing to guarantee, and not look all over 
the country and finally purchase of someone who has no 
interest in you other than to sell the piano?” he was asked. 
‘‘By pursuing your present policy you stand a chance of 
getting stuck in the end, and it will serve youright.” It 
started him thinking and it may be that the little whole- 
some advice given will expedite the purchase of a piano to 


| his advantage. 





his new quarters by several concerts. He handles the Conover piano. 

Arrangements are being made by the International Piano Mak- 
ers’ Union for an excursion to Long Island, the place not yet being 
selected. It has been discovered that bogus tickets for a picni#@t 
Sulzer’s Harlem River Park have been sold by irresponsible pers®ns, 
the International Union having decided not to have any picnic this 
summer.—New York “ World.” 

Messrs. M. B. Gibson and W. S. Bond have purchased the entire 
block of stock held by the W. D. Elliot estate in the Weaver Organ 
and Piano Company. This gives them a majority of the shares and 


| the controlling interest in the corporation, which is but proper, as 


they have for some years been devoting their entire energies to the 
upbuilding of the business of the company, and have met with flat- 
tering success. The Elliot estate held the stock simply as an invest- 
ment, consequently no change in the management becomes neces- 
sary. The officers are as follows: J. H. Baer, president; M. B. Gib- 
son, secretary, and W. S. Bond, treasurer.—York (Pa.) ‘‘ Daily.” 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORQAN CO. Walerics, N.Y; 


I We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 














them to any tax from which the same business‘in other 














CG. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
== scriptstobeengraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions, 





Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


ams NASSAU, N. Y. 
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GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, = 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 





TMS MUEIOM 


—— MANUFAC 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 


EB. A. COLE, Secretary. 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Hewnry Amsazince, London. 

RUSSIA—Haerman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 

AUSTRALIA-—Sutrow Bros., Melbourne. 

GERMANY —Boume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East (4th St. ¢ 






PIANO ORGAN 
OCOMPANY., 





TURERS OF—— 


eg NEEDHAM ORGANS 


LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 





CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presmznt 
Union Square), WEW York. 


AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Muwyer & Tuompson, Chriss 
church. 


INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 
BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 













OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 





Send for Catalogue, 























PEASE PIANO Go., 


——NEW YORK. 


No. 46 Jackson Street, 








524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK.! 











CHICAGO. 









> (i. 0 Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver ef 


Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


NEW YORK. 





YOURS 
IF 

You 
PAY 
THE 
PRICE. 


NO 
Exorbitant 


STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. 


Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa 
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HOW T0 GET TRADE. 


—__ — —__—___—_— 


NDER this head we expect te give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. XXXI. 

Once more I have to talk about the advertising of Lange 
& Minton, of Burlington. Whether they do more and bet- 
ter advertising than anybody else, or whether it merely 
happens that I see more of their work than I do-of other 
people's, I cannot say. I would be glad to talk about some- 
body else if I could consistently. 

The last notable thing which Mr. Minton has done was to 
use a full page advertisement in the Burlington ‘‘ Hawk- 
eye” of May 6. The page was tastefully displayed and 
well written, and contained 12 of the very best sort of tes- 
timonials of the Shaw piano. The testimonials were those 
of local people 

In the same issue of the paper the following reading 
notice appeared. Asa reader it is certainly a model: 
The Matchless Shaw. 

THE HAWK-EYE calls the attention of everybody 
to the page ad. of Lange & Minton in this issue, and 
earnestly commends the straightforward, 
gentlemanly course which they have always pur- 
sued in conducting their business. The letters 
which are reproduced are unimpeachable and we 
particularly call attention to the dates and also to 
the unmistakable sentiments expressed 

The Shaw Piano Co, started, a stranger, a few 
years ago with merit ; it commanded attention at 
account of its merit ; 7¢ caught up immedi- 
ately the best manufacturers 
wholly upon merit; and by merit alone has it out- 


most 


once on 
with oldest and 
to-day 

One 


ompliments that can be paid the Shaw 


distanced a number of the old makers and 
is one of the best known pianos in America 
of the best « 
piano is the fact that its competitors fight it harder 
than any other piano on the market 

THE HAWK-EYE purcha 
lar traveling man in the 


ed one two 





years ago to 





present to the most pop 
State, and not for one moment have we had occa- 
sion to regret the purchase; on the contrary we are 

t our good judgment in se- 
lecting Mr. J. L. Waite, editor of THE 
HAWK-EYE, purchased a Shaw, and how well he 
likes it is set forth in his testimonial in this issue. 
Finally, we cordially invite everybody to call at 
THE HAWK-EYE 
inced that this is not a paid local and 


antly reminded of 






the Shaw. 


the business or editorial office of 


and be conv 


means just what it says. 
* i a 
J. L. Orme & Son, of Ottawa, Ont., have evidently been 
reading these ‘‘ Hints.” The following ad. is, I think, a 
very good one, and follows to a certain extent the sugges- 





NOT TO OWN A 


PIANO 


Is to be behind the times, 
To own a Piano and 
NOT TO OWN A 


MASON & RISCH 


Is to fall short of the full enjoy- 
ment of music, Higher in price 
than others to be sure; but re- 
member that Mason & Risch 
are the standard. Unexcelled, 
unapproached. 


J. L, ORME & SON, 


113 SPARKS STREET, 
OTTAWA. 





tions which have been made in these columns. It seems 
to me that it is a little bit too short, however, and does 
not contain enough argument. A bare, bold statement of 


facts is sometimes good, but ordinarily a little argument or 
alittle pleasant talk, or descriptive matter, will increase 

















the drawing power of an ad. The sentence, ‘‘ Higher in 
price than others, to be sure,” is just about right : 

I think it is well to meet unavoidable objections by 
frankly admitting that they may possibly be objections. 
This disarms would-be critics, and if it is followed by good 
substantial talk the objection may really be turned into an 
advantage. 


* 
* * 





THINGS YOU NEED 


TO KNOW WHEN 
BUYING A 


~ PIANO o# x ORGAN. 


You want to know the ability of a manufacturer 
to supply high-grade instruments and 
give the most for the money. 


V. 


Four things told have been Cap- 
ital, Situation, Facilities and 
Experience. THE FIFTH IS 
ECONOMY IN MANUFAC- 
TURING. Kimball Pianos and 
Organs contain the best kind of 
material, bought at lowest 
prices by a large capital, put 
together by the highest type of 
artisans in factories operated 
in the best manufacturing cen- 
tre, by men of forty years’ 
experience. The result of this 
is economy of cost, which is 
shared with you and increases 
the ability of the Kimball Com- 
pany to furnish buyers the most 
for their money. 


Capital, Situation, Facilities, Experience and 
Economy are five of the things told you in these 
short Piano and Organ talks. The next talk will 
give you a sixth. 





* 
* * 


From Easton, Pa., comes what I consider an exception- 
ally good advertisement. It is headed with the word 
‘‘ Pianos” in good, big type, under which is a picture repre- 
senting an immense bar of music, with two men seated on 
different notes in the attitude of conversation. I cannot 
reproduce the cut, but here is the rest of the ad., which will 


speak for itself 
LPN NANA NAL LL LALLA el lhl 


Discussions 


in music are interesting to 
every one, but not nearly 
so interesting as the music 
itself. You will be inter- 
ested in the prices we are 
able to make on Pianos, 
but you won't be more 
charmed than you will be 
with the music producing 
power of the instruments 


themselves. 


Come and See 


The Wegman, Conover, 
McPhail, Hallet & Cum- 
Kimball, Pease and 
others, and you will be 
delighted with the appear- 


ston, 


ance and tone of our instru- 


ments, 


M. J, RIEGEL, 


Pianos, Organs 
17,19 ard 21 South Fourth St, 


¢ 
‘ EASTON, PA. 
¢ 





If this kind of advertising is done by Mr. Riegel contin- 








uously, and is kept fresh in the papers, it will undoubtedly 
do a great deal of good. I cannot suggest any improve- 
ment on this ad., considered as one of such a series. 

Such advertisements should not be allowed to grow stale 
in the paper, however. 

* x + ; 

Another good ad. is from C. M. Norris, of Saginaw, Mich. 
The only criticisms on it are that the cut used is worn out. 
To begin with, it represents a square piano, and people 
who want square pianos nowadays are few and far be- 
tween. It looks a trifle antiquated. The other objection is 
that Mr. Norris does not give the names of the pianos he 
handles. I consider this very important. 
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A FLAT FAILURE 3 


has 

been , 

experienced ) 

by ( 

many 

a 

dealer 

because 

he 

didn't 

handle 

instruments 

that 

were 

up 

with 

the 

times. 
If you forget all else 

REMEMBER 

that a cheap Piano or Organ isan 
expensive luxury that only the 
rich can afford. 

A MAN moderately well to do 
should only buy the best. He 
will then have to buy but once. 

I keep the best. 

Have for 2% years. My prices 
are low ; my terms reasonable. 


C. M. Norris. 
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The idea that only rich men can afford to buy a cheap 
piano is very clever indeed. It is one of the best argu- 
ments I have seen lately. 


* 
* * 
Here is something that is extremely clever, but isn’t it 
a waste of space, or worse? Isn't it bad advertising ? 
A piano house is going to sell on credit to most anybody. 





ON CREDIT. 


To sell or not to sell? 

That isthe question. 

Whether it is better to send the goods 

And take the risk of payment, 

Or to make sure of what is in possession, 

And, by declining, hold them, 

To sell, to ship, perchance, to lose— 

Aye, there’s the rub! 

For when the goods are gone 

What charm can bring them back 

From slippery debtors? 

Will bills be paid when due? 

Or, will the time stretch out till crack of doom? 

What of assignments, what of relatives, 

What of uncles, aunts and mothers-in-law, 

With claims of borrowed moneys; 

What of exemptions, bills of sale and the com- 
promise 

That coolly offer a shilling a pound ; 

, And of lawyer’s fees 

That eat up this small pittance? 

Yet sell we must, 

And some we'll trust ; 

§ We seek the just, 

For wealth we lust ; 

By some we're cust ; 

And stocks will rust ; 

But we skip the wust, 

Or we'd surely bust. 





GILBERT CARTER & CO, 


MUSIC HOUSE, 


208 and 210 North Twenty-first street, 
Birmingham, Ala. 








Their lien on the instrument makes them safe, certainly. 
So there’s no question about giving the credit, Better 














HARDMAN & LA GRASS 


VIGNAS, 
CERUELOS, J. W. PARSONS PRICE, 


SCHALCHI, 
GUERCIA, 


| REMICRERAT” 
| BEVIGNANI, 


INDORSED BY 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





call 


Grand aad Upright 
PIANOS. 


WM. C. CARL, MARIE MERRICK, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


615-617-619. TENTH AVENUE, CORNER 44TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





STRICH & ZEMULAR, cc nemsemeurne 


PIANOS 





FLAZELTON 





BROTHERS 





‘THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS >= K A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT. | 


he APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+— > 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRE 











E"aRRanvdD At Worry, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. Charges prepaid. 


L.E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE. Agent. 47 Broadway. New York. 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 40 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEH JULIUS N. BROWN OoO., WESTERN ACENTS 


pLULIZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 31st St., New York. 


FRANK A. STRATTON & €0., 


Musical Merchandise. 


Representing in the United States and Canada the following well- 
known manufacturers: 




















TRAUGOTT. SCHNEIDER CURT SCHUSTER & OTTO, 


Violins, Bows, Strings and gen- 
“Magdeburg ”’ |_ Acco ordions. eral Musical Merchandise. 


C. H. MEINEL, STANDARD MUSICAL A. W. ESCHENBACH & SOHNE 


STRING CO, 
Harmonicas. Steel and Wound Strings, Band Instruments. 


AUG. HEINEL, Jr., 


Band Instruments. 
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FRANK A. STRATTON & CO., 


37 Howard Street, New York. 








Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 &8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instrument s made. 


Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon a plication 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and. retail, complete in all its appo wy 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure go of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledge« t to be the be st quality obteisable. 


Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Be lin), Bo oie System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celeorated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET: PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS cele brated Violin Bows 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH Ess 
Brooxuyn, NI. YW. 


Zanzmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


PRESCOTT [gscrrsrs | 
Touchy PIANOS. 


TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 

HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 
TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 
































EsTABLISHED 1856 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MUNICH ZITHERS. 


Acknowledged as of most 
excellent manufacture. 

(Premiums: Paris, 1867; 
Wittenberg, 1869; Niirn- 


RBA 


Grand, BA\ and Upright 


4PIANOS.? 


Reecived Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 











berg, 1882, &c.) Easy 

response; large tone; And le 5 ay A to be the most Celebrated In- 
i ; otrum: of t e, Guaranteed for Five Years, 

solid construction... Only Ta illustrated Caftlogue furnished on application. 


best seasoned material 
used. 
LECHNER SOHN, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 
Eisenmannstr. 2. MUNICH, GERMANY. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Paetory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





F. X. 
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talk about the goods and tell why such and such a piano 
is better than any other 
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no piano 
the Knabway is $600. 
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The Fugue 17 is only $4oo. 


Take your choice. 
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JONES & C0., 


Pianos and Organs, 
5 217 SMITH STREET. 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Properties. 


(Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
“ Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review.”’] 








Continued from Tur Musica, Courier, May 2, 1894. 





For first article see May 18, 1892. For second article see 
August 24, 1892. For third article see November 9, 
1892. for f ape article see November 30, 1892. For 
fifth article see December 21, 1892. For sixth article 
see January 4,1893. For seventh article see January 
11, 1893. For eighth article see January 18, 1893. 
For ninth article see January 25, 1893. For tenth 
article see February 15,1893. For eleventh article 
see March 22,1893. For twelfth article see May 24, 
1893. For thirteenth article see September 27, 1893, 
For fourteenth article see October 4, 1893. For fif- 
teenth article see October 25, 1893. For sixteenth 
article see November 15, 1893. For seventeenth ar- 
ticle see November 29, 1893. For eighteenth article 
see December 20, 1893. or nineteenth article see 
January 17,1894. For twentieth article see February 
28, 1894. For twenty-first article see April 4, 1894. 
For twenty-second article see May 2, 1894. 

Cuarrer XIII.—DisrurBaNces IN THE RHYTHMICAL Move- 

MENT OF SounD Propuctinc Boptes. 


W° all know that two notes, even though 
“in unison, do not always increase the volume of 
sound, but under certain circumstances actually diminish 
it. Young was the first to apply to this action the designa- 
tion ‘‘ interference,” which it has since retained. In my 
chapter on overtones I have pointed out that if a number 
of tuning forks with different intervals of vibration be 
fixed upon the same soundboard, it is possible that the 
board shall refuse to act, because all the conditions re- 
quired for rhythmic motion are wanting. If we place only 
two forks with different vibratory intervals on the sound- 
board disturbance in the rhythmic motion will arise ; but 
the power of the soundboard being greater than that of the 
forks these disturbances will affect the vibration of the 
forks more than the soundboard. Every tuner knows that 
it is sometimes impossible to bring the three strings of a 
note into unison ; this arises from the rhythmic motion of 
the strings being defective. There are some instruments 
in which this defect in the rhythmic motion of the strings 
is so pronounced that not a single set of strings can be 
brought into unison, and this arises from either a faulty 
soundboard or from some defect in the strings. Any 
careful observer will have had occasion to notice how that 
a piano which 1s furnished with too thina soundboard, with 
unequally divided ribs, sometimes causes the sound of a 
note which has been struck to swell and then again to 
diminish. 

Science tells us that sound waves in the air, proceeding in 
the same direction, are capable of annulling each other for 
a time, in that the summit of one wave of sound coincides 
with the depression of the preceding wave, by which an 
equalization of level is produced, thus rendering the sound 
inaudible for a moment; whilst, on the other hand, the 
summits of two waves may coincide, and thus produce an 
increase of sound. I have never been able to understand 
how this can take place under the wave theory ; moreover, 
in practical experiments with waves of water it can never 
be brought about. These results do not appear only when 
the wave movement begins in the air, but they proceed 
directly from the sound producing body, or the soundboard, 
and in such a manner that, owing to an inequality in the 
rhythmical movements in two bodies, the weaker of the two 
can be for an instant brought to a standstill. 

For my various experiments I employed, among other 
things, long elastic rods of wood cut out of soundboard 
planks. In order to measure the vibrations of such a rod 
by a standard of pounds weight, I hit upon an admirable 
device. One end of a rod was screwed into a vice so 
that the rod was fixed in a horizontal position, and at the 
other (free) end a weight was suspended in such a manner 
as to allow it to move sideways in any direction. Try 
as I would, I could not under these circumstances get 
the rod to perform regular vibrations, for the pendular 
movement of the weight would not allow the regular vi- 
bration of the rod to continue. I therefore endeavored 
to bring the vibrations of the rod into synchrony with 
those of the hanging weight, and in order to do this I 
gradually shortened the rod; but, before I brought the 
vibrations into actual accord, I was startled by a curious 
phenomenon—namely, the rod began to move, spon- 





taneously, in accord with the swing of the pendulum, the 
vibrations of the rod being double in number those of the 


pendulum. I counted nine vibrations in the rod, and then 
it paused for a period of five vibrations. Now, if these 
vibrations had been vibrations of sound, and we regard 
the string of the pendulum as the string of an instrument 
and the rod as the soundboard of that particular string, 
this intermission would have been perceptible in the 
sound, which would have been now loud, now soft; and, 
as a matter of fact, we find plenty of such tones in many 
pianos, where, after each sinking of the sound, a sudden 
increase of it may be observed. Many instrument makers 
regard this as a peculiarly effective singing quality in 
their pianos. 

Now in this no wave in the air is neutralized, but there 
will be nine powerful and five weaker circles of impulse 
produced. I donot wish to be understood to say that no 
rhythmic disturbances can take place in the air, but these 
do not proceed from the sound producing bodies in the 
manner in which science would assert. The rhythmic 
vibrations in a sound producing body have no direct influence 
upon the movement of the air. The sound producing body 
imparts rhythmic impulses to the air, whereby circles of 
impulse, with the wave movement accompanying them, are 
formed ; or it would be perhaps better to say that each im- 
— which the sound producing body — to the air 
orms in that medium a sphere of sound. ‘The piano maker 
will see from this how important it is to ensure proper pro- 
vision for the vibrations both of the strings and of the 
soundboard. Rhythmic movements in all bodies postulate 
an equality of size in all the different members, and such 
an equatity can be secured by careful consideration and 
exact experiment. 

CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

There is probably no business which is so dependent 
upon so many other branches of industry as the piano man- 
ufacturing trade, and it is therefore easily intelligible that 
the constant development of the piano depends upon the 
progress made in the allied industries. For instance, a 
great advance was made in the piano in consequence of the 
improvement made in the wire for strings; but as the in- 
creased sonorousness of the instrument did not arise solely 
from the improved material used for the strings, but more 
especially from the greatly increased tension which could 
be employed, a new branch of industry was called in, 
namely, the art of casting iron, upon which a further im- 
provement was dependent. If historical dates may be re- 
lied upon, Sebastian Erard was the first to employ iron 
frames for a ee: but the Americans were certainly 
the first to produce any practical results. 

The first cast iron frames used were so massive as to be 
productive of various ineonveniences, while the texture of 
the grain was so coarse and the material so brittle that no 
guarantee against fracture could be afforded ; whereas the 
now nearly free hanging iron frame conduces much to the 

rand depth of tone which can be brought out on a modern 
instrument. The gracefully curved inside lines of the indi- 
vidual plates between the struts of the frame—which, like 
the shaping of a violin body, depart from the straight lines 
of the outside edges—furnish, even with a thickness of 
only three-eighth inch plate, sufficient resistance to the 
strain of the strings. The advantages of these iron frames 
are now duly insisted upon in all modern treatises dealing 
with the piano; but little, however, is said concerning the 
great improvements which have been made in the manu- 
facture of felt, and yet—especially on aceount of its inti- 
mate connection with the piano—this branch of trade is 
deserving of more attention, as in the progress made in the 
manufacture of felt seems to lie the only possibility of 
doing anything further to increase the sonorousness of the 

iano. 
; Now what is it that has caused such great progress and 
such constant straining after improvement in the manu- 
facture of felt to be apparent? It certainly does not arise 
from any movement among the piano manufacturers in 
in general, for they as a body have not any conception as 
to how felt is made ; on the contrary, new kinds of felt are 
being constantly submitted to them for trial without any 
demand on their part. Competition in this, as in all other 
branches of industry, has a great deal to do with it ; but 
the chief impetus has arisen from the action of Alfred 
Dolge. of New York, an educated manufacturer of piano 
felt, who knew what was wanted and set himself to pro 
duce it. It may therefore be interesting if I mention here 
a few facts which I have learned concerning the manufac- 
ture and preparation of felt. 

When Ee led at Mr. Dolge’s office in New York I was 
fully prepared for any amount of secrecy and veiled oppo- 
sition to the object of my visit; you may judge therefore 
how eeably surprised om to be at once met with a 
very friendly invitation to drive over then and there to 
Dolgeville with the owner, who offered to explain to me on 
the spot the entire process of manufacturing felt. Arrived 
there I found the same openness of speech, and although I 
would not undertake to describe, even if I could, all the 
labor saving machinery I saw in use, I will next month re- 
count what I learned regarding the manufacture of piano 


felt. 
(To be continued.) 
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Boston Items. 
HE fireat the New England Piano Company’s 
factory which occurred on Thursday night, May 17, 
is fully treated in another column of this paper. 


* &# * 
Trade is not brisk in Boston, but there is a steady demand 
for goods and the factories are reasonably active consider- 


ing the times. 


* # 


Dealers were plentiful last week and among them were 
W. W. Condon, Ocala, Fla.; O. K. Houck, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Geo. R. Fleming, Philadelphia; W. C. Taylor, Taylor's 
Music House, Springfield, Mass. Other members of the 
trade were also in Boston, among whom we can mention 
E. S. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball Company, Chicago ; 
the Rev. C. H. O. Houghton, of veneer tendencies ; C. B. 
Hawkins, of Worcester, the Brown & Simpson traveler ; 
Mr. Denton, of Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Buffalo, who 
went to New Brunswick with Mayor Howes, of the Hallet 
& Davis Company, on a fishing trip; General Estey, of 
Brattleboro, and, as a matter of course, Mr. Blue Felt Fink, 
of the house of Dolge. 

* # & 

It was in 1866—twenty-eight years ago—that Mason & 
Hamlin removed from Washington to Tremont street, and 
yet we read the following in that progressive old fogy, the 
Boston ‘* Transcript,” of last Friday : 


Summer Music 


At the seashore or country, dur- 
ing vacation, good jolly music will 
enliven the evenings and actasa 
charm on rainy days. 

We rent pianos for the seashore 
or country on very liberal terms. 

Our stock is large and varied, al- 
lowing you the great advantage 
of choice. Included are the 
pianos of 


J. & C. FISCHER, 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
And Others. 


Many of these are new; all of 
them arein good condition. Pianos 
rented n .w held free of charge 
until date of shipment. 


| Masons Hamlin 


453 to 463 Washington St. 


As we only recently published a Mason & Hamlin card 
on ‘‘ Music at the Seashore and Mountain,” we were not 
surprised to find it alluded to in the above advertisement, 
but when we reached the Fischer and the Chickering 
pianos it took away our breath, for we had not heard that 
such momentous changes had been made in Boston. 

The Fischer pianos at Mason & Hamlin’s ! 

The Chickering pianos at Mason & Hamlin’s! 

Mason & Hamlin back to Washington street after 28 
years, and just after we had published that they were 
erecting a new warehouse on Boylston street ! 

This was too much at one blow, and we looked the mat- 
ter up and found that ‘‘ granny” ‘‘ Transcript” had made 
Mason & Hamlin responsible for an Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany’s advertisement, and yet after discovering that much 
we could not account for the absence of the Knabe name, 
for surely it must be the Knabe and not the Chickering 
which the Ditson Company represents, for the Chickering 
is handled in Boston at retail by C. C. Harvey & Co. 
Probably the error is also due to the “granny” ‘ Trans- 
cript.” 

The firm of C. C. Bender, of Leyden, in the Kingdom of 
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Holland, is now a branch house of the Mason & Hamlin 
Company. The house sells a large number of Mason & 
Hamlin organs. 

Dealers will learn something by addressing the Mason 
& Hamlin Company on their new style of double reed 
organs, 

* & 

The Vose & Sons Piano Company will remove this week 
from 170 to 174 Tremont street. The new wareroom, for- 
merly occupied by the Emerson Piano Company, has been 
entirely refitted and will be decorated with French plate 
mirrors and have an electric light outfit. The offices will 
be in the rear of the room, which will give the firm a large 
double retail wareroom and two large front show windows 
on the street. It is proposed to make this one of the most 
attractive piano establishments in Boston and nothing will 
be spared to give it appearance and tone. 

*#* 

Mr. William Kaps, of the firm of Ernst Kaps, the famous 
Dresden, Germany, piano makers, has entered the factory 
of the Everett Piano Co. to study the methods in vogue 
there. Mr. Kaps is one of a number of young German 
piano makers who have made the round of English, French 
and American piano factories. 

% #¢% 

E. W. Furbush reached home on Friday night from his 
trip West. It was a foregone conclusion that he would do 
business and he has not disappointed his company, who have 
now a sufficient number of orders booked to keep the fac- 
tory busy for overa month. The Briggs piano is watched 
with unusual interest just at present, and there is consider- 
able reason for the attention that is paid to it by com- 


petitors. nee 


Mr. Handel Pond, of the Ivers & Pond Piano Co., and 
the superintendent of the factory, Mr. Dayfoot, were in 
‘New York last week selecting a line of veneers for fancy 
cases such as are made by this firm. They have always 
been identified with high-class case work and the most ad- 
vanced ideas on the subject of veneers and veneering have 
for years past prevailed at the Ivers & Pond piano factory, 
Some of their cases have been gorgeous in veneers of 
brilliant finish upon select figures, the most costly in the 


market. ne * 


‘* Orders from all sections in small quantities, but aggre- 
gating largely in the totals,” is the condition at the Emer- 
son factory. The activity which started in about two 
months ago continues to prevail at the Emerson establish- 
ment, and there is a continuous flow of orders from dealers 
in all parts of the country. Thisis one of the indications 
that the same spirit of caution in giving orders still con- 
tinues among dealers, for as itis at the Emerson factory 
so it is with other large and representative firms. 

* # 
Please confer a favor upon yourself by going to the 
factory of Chickering & Sons and testing their latest grand 
and upright pianos. If you are at all interested in pianos 
and music this is one of the best things you can do in your 


own interest. 
* * 


Miss Edith Church, daughter and heiress of the late 
John Church, residing on her estate at Little Compton, R. L., 
will leave New York for a three months’ European trip 
next Saturday. Mr. E. V. Church, of Chicago, a cousin of 
the young lady, will probably see her off. 
*# &# & 

The Merrill Piano Company is showing some excellent 
uprights, which are a great credit to their makers. Mr. 
Merrill is bound to build up a remunerative business. 


We Should Say So! 
CHARLESTON, S. C., May 12, 1804. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
ILL you have the kindness. to correct the 
list of dealers in a Chicago trade paper and expose 
the same as.entirely unreliable? Take South Carolina : 
B. B. Childress, Bennetsville, is not in the business. 
J. S. Baker, Charleston, isa pipe organ repairer. 
S. H. Bissonette, Charleston, is a piano tuner. 
C. Gill & Son, “+ discontinued last August. 
Visanska & Garfunkle, Columbia, not existed for 3 years. 
Killough Music Co., Florence, discontinued a year ago, 
M. A. Malone & Bro., Sumter, ” ms ™ 
M. A. Malone, Columbia, largest dealer in the State. 
H. H. Smith, Greenville, neither pianos nor organs nor music. 


Yours truly, ‘* DIsGUSTED.” 


No wonder, disgusted. But why evince any feeling in 
the matter. Everybody who 4nvows anything about the 
music trade looks upon that trade list as a joke. The paper 
that publishes it is published in Chicago, and yet not ome- 
half of the Chicago music trade houses are in the list or 
properly printed when in it. New York and Pennsylvania 
are not in it. Lyon & Healy are in it as having a house at 
Danville, Ill., and there is no Knight-Campbell Co. in Den- 
ver—biggest house there. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Co. are down as located in 
Des Moines, and the Begiébing-Buttel house that failed 
there and went out of existence is still alive, in the list. 
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and so is the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. (think of 
that). According to that list Stettner & Koch, who died a 
year ago, are still susceptible of communication at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, but Mr. Frankel, a live dealer at Dayton, is 
‘‘notin it.” Mr. Kanner,who went out of business a year ago 
in Cincinnati and joined the John Church Co., is in the list 
to-day, and so is the Stevens & Klock Organ Co. at Mari- 
etta, although the list has no Stevens Organ Co. 

Who is Robert Hmmond at Rehobeth, anyhow, and Wick- 
man, Chapman & Co. at Springfield, Ohio? On one pageis H. 
Holt kemp, Jr., at St. Marys, Ohio, and on dnother is H. 
Holt kemp, St. Marys, Ohio. Will the old man kick him- 
self, or will the young man doit! Then there is Jas. W. 
Dewey at Xenia, Ohi, and Mr. Malthauser is at Zanesvilie. 
Poor Willie! One man is at Adrian, Mich., and another 
poor devil (page 73) at Adrain. Who is worse off, anyhow? 
Roe Stephens is still in the business at Detroit and so is 
O. F. Berden, and Schwankovsky has no partner. 

By the way, who is Exavier Gillen, anyhow? He is at 
South Lake Linden. Kunkel Brothers are in it in St. Louis, 
and so is the Peters Music Company, and by all that is holy 
there you are —— St. Louis Piano Company! And Moly 
hoses, old Thomas Smith is still dealing in pianos in St. 
Louis. It seems after all as if Drumheller did not go in 
with Bollman at St. Louis, and Samuel C. Davis & Co.,a 
big dry goods house, are piano men by a sudden fluke of 
fortune. 

Great is that fake list! 

Let us take another glance. The A. H. Whitney Co. is 
still in Kansas City; so is August Weber, although we 
think it was three years ago that he removed to Omaha. 
Who is that Gill Piano Co. at Kansas City? And Geo. 
Southwell? G. W. Dawson is yet of Fort Wayne, and so 
is Chas. Diem, and still Fisher does not seem to have 
gotten near them, 

One of the most profound items of information in the 
fake list is the statement that Robert B. Jerusalem is a 
dealer at Indianapolis. That must be the old Jerusalem 
Piano Co. Who are Kyle & Plumadore, at Fort Wayne? 
W. H. Parge & Co. are at Terre Haute. Remember that, 
Messrs. Travelers, and the Rohlfing Piano Co. is at Mil- 
waukee ; so is the Milwaukee Organ Factory (think of such 
rot!) At San Francisco we find the Seno Marvais Music 
Co. (the heirs ought to shoot that office boy in Chicago), 
and Geo. S. Marygold is individually at Los Angeles. So 
is the Fisher & Boyd Piano Co., and Henry Schomferg is 
at Los Gatos. Henry, what are you going to do about it 
anyhow? You cannot reach the rascal. 

Down in Texas there will be a monkey and parrot time 
when the people of Texas find that Thomas Groggin & 
Bro. are doing business there, and that Frees & Son Music 
Company is right above them. Will A. Watkin, like an or- 
phan, is still alone, and Alcott & Maynor have not yet organ- 
ized. Geo. W. Steiff is at Houston. Oh George, what 
will your relatives in Baltimore say ? 

Who is that Emel Wulschner now at Louisville? And 
where are the new Louisville houses organized last year? B. 
Bank, Simon Bank and Ole Bernsten are at Omaha, and 
the town survives it too. At Athens, Ga., Hale & Conway 
have after all not dissolved, and Herman Day & Co. have 
decided to continue at Baltimore. Winter & Harper are 
back at Seattle, and M. H. Colony and the Denver Music 
Company are separate and distinct institutions, and great 


Scotts, there is no A. B. Campbell at Jacksonville. Now 
that is not fair, is it. Campbell ? 
We find the Bergstrom Organ Co. still at Minne- 


apolis, although the old man busted and returned to Frisco 
over a year ago, and Blumquist & Magnussen, of the same 
town, are still in it. 

Portland, Ore., is in a dreadful mess ; just compare it 
with your books, and as to Salt Lake City, that list will set 
the Mormons crazy. Illinois is treated shabbily, and 
such a man as H. T. Pace, at Salem, is doubled up. The 
latest firms in Cedar Rapids are not mentioned, and Mark 
Ament is still living at Peoria. Neither the Schiller nor 
the Schaefer Piano Companies are at Oregon, Ill. What 
has become of them? Andthe people who make the Rey- 
nolds Truck at De Kalb, Ill., must have gone out of busi- 
ness, too. Poor fellows, their advertisement continues in 
the very paper that publishes the trade list. 

Who is Tyber & Sweetland at Chicago? And how does 
Horace Branch manage to pay his rent at 208 State St.? 
And why don’t you advertising fiends get the card from 
the Carlstedt Piano Co. at 257 Madison st. or is there no 
such concern? The Schaeffer Piano is at 24 Wabash ave. 
Bad move. But worse than all is the determination of the 
Schomacker Piano Co. to remain at 145 Wabash Ave., when 
someone else is occupying the place. 

Who are Chickering Sons anyway? And why does that 
Aurora Piano Mfg. Co. at Aurora not make at least one 
piano? 

Our correspondent at Charleston should not get dis- 
gusted. The man who issued that list is the one who 
should get disgusted with himself. 

Half the names and addresses in it are wrong. 
the best dealers in each State are not to be found on the 
list and there are about twice as many firms in the trade 
as the list gives. And there is no New England trade atall. 


Some of 











The Standard Piano Co. is still in Cincinnati (think of it), 





If the paper that publishes that fake list uses it as a basis 





The listis 
of Bradstreet’s of about five years ago and not a 
A few so-called corrections have been made, 


of its circulation its copies cannot be delivered. 


oper cop) 

is a trade list it is a fraud, and if anyone has been do- 
business on it offering it as a legitimate enterprise 
party guilty of it is a swindler and has knowingly 
ndled 

an infamous outrage for anyone publishing a trade 
list is a trade list of commercial 


the people who believed him. 


er to assert that that 
y publishing it. The postage expended upon it is 
if course, the large Chicago houses who are doing trade 


ll towns of the West at once recognized that 


e smal 


‘ ist Wa 


a huge humbug. 


EXPERIENCE NO. Xl. 


> 

OULD you believe it? I am out here in 
W Chicago. I heard that my friend, the editor of 
‘* Music Tired,” was arrested for libelling a piano concern, 
and that he threatened to have me subpcenaed as a witness 
to testify to his good character, and as I did not propose 
to perjure myself I made up a kind of an excuse to my 
wife and came out here, and so I am out herealone. Fine, 


irse | have met everybody exeept the trade editors 
My friend of the New York ‘‘ Music 
lired " told me that there were two great trade editors out 
here; one Mr. Terrier and the other the party with the mud 
colored suit who sat in the office the last time I visited my 
New friend—Mr. Monk, know. 
Monk has a great pull out here among the dentists, but you 
never see him around in the trade, as he is too busy bring- 
Some time ago he bought ten reams of 


Of ce 


l wa looking for. 


York journalistic you 


ing out his paper 
paper for his semi-annual supply and he published the news 
and spent a whole day counting each sheet to see if the 
paper house did not make a mistake. Oh, he is a busy 
man 

Well, he stands very high, up in the 19th story of a new 
uilding, where The hall 
nted in and so is the toilet, which makes it a sweet. 


He has 


office b he has a sweet of rooms. 
18 Cou 
The other man, Mr. Terrier, is a fine fellow, too. 
acab ready to take him home every time he brings out a 


It is what he call a ‘flush trip.” Terrier is a 


spec ial 

liberal, hail fellow well met, with a host of friends who al- 
ways join him, and he rarely fails to ask them. He is 
good natured to a degree, and is a member of society. 
You seldom find a reception or base ball or anything 


among the 4,000,000 of Chicago without him or his name 


on the list of absentees—that is, you don’t see his name 
and then you know he is absent. 

But 
1 


Calis 


he is busy all the 


} 


same. He brings out what he 
in the lists. 


One is to fool 


trade lists. so called because he trades 
They are gotten up for several reasons 
everybody who attempts to use them, and the next is not 
to give his friend Monk a chance to find out to whom he 
The addresses are all wrong, and where 
they are right the names are wrong. Most of the dealers 
are dead, and those not dead busted during the panic. 
Those names that are correct are not found on the list, and 
one man here who used the last list to send out 100 circulars 


sends his paper 


had 94 returned by the post office marked ‘“ not found,” 


dead” or 


‘** removed,” 

Yet Terrier makes money out of the list. He charges 
from $10 to $25 to put a page opposite a list page, and that 
compensates him for his mistakes. It is so old a scheme 
and it must be repeated so frequently to supply the de- 
mand that Terrier had the pages of lists electrotyped, and 
they will be ready to be printed again next year. A black 
border will be put around each page of trade lists next time 
out of respect to the dead 
soth of these men have the same headquarters here in 
It is right around the corner of Wabash avenue, 
near Steger's fine place, and it is called Bluewalk’s. It is 
‘‘Satyr and 


Chicago. 


a fine place with a replica of Bougereau’s 
Nymphs” hanging on the wall, of which the original is in 
your Hoffman House. This is a general meeting place of 
many members of the trade, who are frequently carried 
away with the proceedings. 
lent goods and understands how to please his patrons. 
The 
Terrier 
tells the biggest lies about his paper; Monk the least 
truth about his. Terrierspendsmoney. Monk never does. 
Monk retreats. ‘Terrier doesn’t know any- 
thing about musical instruments; Monk knows nothing 
about them ; Terrier has an intense hatred of foreigners ; 
Monk is hated by them, because he wears a mud colored 
suit and the same hat nine years. Terrier is a great stu- 
dent of modern science and a sighchologist ; Monk’s ten- 
dencies are in the direction of buyology and navigation. 
You know he travels exclusively on deadhead passes, some- 
times made out in other people’s names. 


The proprietor keeps excel- 


His chief one is Terrier; his worst one is Monk. 


antithesis between the two characters is complete. 


Terrier treats ; 


But he escapes 


identity on account of that mud colored suit, which pre- 
vents most gentlemen from recognizing him. 

You see how the men differ. 
it naturally would be, manifested in their papers. 


Their difference is also, as 
There 
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is a difference of 99 subscribers on their books. Terrier 
has 504 ; Monk, 405. 

Their papers are fixed on entirely different bases. Ter- 
rier’s paper is controlled by his wife ; Monk's wife controls 
Ais paper. These differences run throughout the gamuts 
of their very unnatural lives. Terrier charges one price 
for his cards; Monk charges two prices, the one he gets, 
the other he doesn't. Terrier doesn't believe anything his 
paper publishes; Monk believes that everything in his 
paper is false. 

Terrier's idea of journalism is independent of principle ; 
Monk’s is dependent upon other's principles. Terrier's 
English is original, but without syntax ; Monk’s is without 
syntax and has nothing original in it. You see both men 
are different from each other and yet neither amounts to 
anything in the estimation of both. 

Terrier has an idea that his career is finished ; Monk 
has no ideas anyhow, but a career behind him. As his 
friend Tom Jones one evening at a trade dinner said to 
him, ‘‘ Monk, me boy, you have a great future behind you.” 

Terrier is a man of business views who deals in great 
problems with the sweeping grandeur of a Wabash avenue 
street cleaner ; Monk is engaged on small problems in- 
volving the cost of a street fare to the West side. Hence 
Monk walks, while Terrier rides. 

Terrier is a great man according to his own notions; 
Monk a small one according to the notions of others. 
Terrier will fight when necessary ; Monk will when un- 
necessary. The two Chicago trade editors, as you may 
now be able to observe, are diametrically alike except in 
one particular—they are both handsome men. There is no 
chance for any comparison of the two styles of beauty they 
represent. One is of that peculiarly muscular type of 
which Charley Mitchell or Corbett are representatives—the 
superiority of beef over brain; the other is of the class 
represented by the inferiority of brain to beef. Even in 
dress the two differ, Terrier being a gaudy dresser, Monk 
a muddy one. 

When Terrier comes East Monk stays at home. 
Terrier gets home Monk goes West. 

Well, you are now somewhat acquainted with the chief 
characteristics of these two great editors, who are doing 
so much to make the trade happy, and I only approached 
them after several days of trepidation, for fear that I would 
insult one if I called on the other first. I was waiting a 
a chance to meet both of them together at one time in one 
place, but time and place waiteth for no man, so I managed 
to find two friends, and each of them made an appoint- 
ment, with one of the two at the same place at the same 
time, and neither of two trade editors kept his promise, 
but went to the Wellington, and I happened to be there 
when they came in. 

Both of them approached me in two different directions 
and I shook the right hand with Monk and my left Pro- 
tective Elk hand dropped into Terrier’s. The latter said : 
‘** Look here, Poccet, that was a mean thing old ‘ Music 
Tired ’ did when he published in his paper that De Volney 
Everett wrote your letters.” Monk did not think so. He 
said: ‘‘ Poccet, you had no right to send your letters to the 
Music Courter. This ended the conversation except that 
Terrier said: ‘‘ Let’s have a drink.” Monk refused, but 
took acigar. After he got through Monk asked us to take 
cigars and Terrier then got even by refusing and by taking 
a drink. You see they are radically opposed to each other. 
They act on the rule of contraries, both acting contrary to 
rule. 

I asked them how trade was. ‘' Bad,” said Terrier. 
‘*Good,” said Monk. ‘‘ How's money out this way?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Easy,” said Monk. ‘‘ Uneasy,” said Terrier. 
‘* What are the prospects ?” 

Terrier, ‘‘ Fine.” 

Monk, ‘ Poor.” 

‘* Do you think the Tariff Bill will pass this. year?” 

Terrier, ‘‘ No.” 

Monk, ‘* Yes.” 

‘* What makes you gentlemen think so?” 

Terrier-Monk, *‘Its the fault of the R Deepmuobclriac- 
tasns.” 


When 


I rushed away and ran into Tue Musicat Courier office 
next door and sat down to think it over. I made up my 
mind that the only way to understand these two editors 
was to visit their offices separately when they are not in 
and engage their office boys in conversation. But of this I 
was also afraid, for fear that one of the boys would make 
an affidavit, and so I kept away altogether. 

But bad luck was in my favor. That afternoon I was in 
a Wabash avenue piano wareroom when Monk came in in 
his usual leisurely and reposeful style, his hands in his 
pockets, his pockets in his pants. ‘‘ Poccet,” said he, ‘‘ how 
much would you charge me for articles in my paper, the 
‘Slowgo’?” Itold him I could never make terms of that 
kind. ‘ Well,” said Monk, ‘‘ if you were a piano or organ 
manufacturer I could fix it. I would give you a full page 
ad. for every article you would send in. Even it up that 
way, see?” ‘* Do you do that right along?” 

‘* Well, Poccet, if you promise not to tell it to Terrier, ] 
will say yes, but if you don’t promise, I'll say no.” I didn’t 
promise and I don’t know now why I didn’t, but I didn’t. 





He never said anything more about my telling it to any one 


Monk continued 
to protest to me that only under these conditions would he 
tellme. ‘‘ Promise me.” ‘‘I don’t need to,” saidI. ‘‘ Why?” 


and yet it appeared to me as if 1 knew it. 


said Monk. ‘‘Can’t you see?” But he couldn't, and all at 
once it dawned upon me why Monk had made such a stunning 
success of ‘‘ Slowgo.” Now for the first time I understood 
and appreciated those intellectual powers that forced his 
paper into such a position. 

And then that business instinct, think of it! Get full 
pages out of piano and organ manufacturers ‘in return for 
their articles. It saves office help ; it saves scissors and 
paste, and it gives an advertiser a chance to express his 
own opinion of the goods he is advertising independent of 
the editor’s. 

You people in the East are not in it at all. You are used 
to writing your own articles. It is all vexatious troubleand 
loss of time and money. All you have to do now is to say 
to a piano manufacturer: ‘‘See here. You want me to 
publish an article about your pianos. All right. I'll do it 
if you give me a full page ad. for nothing, and write the ar- 
ticle yourself. If I charge you anything for the ad. I'll 
write the article myself.” That’s what Monk says, and 
presto! the manufacturer, fearing the results, gives him 
the page ad. for nothing. 

To me this was a revelation in journalism and it opened 
up great possibilities and as I was considering he said: 
‘** Say, Poccet, will you please write a notice that you are 
in town; you know what to say?” I refused. I told him 
I could not do so without running risk, and I was sorry, for 
next day the following appeared in the ‘‘ Slowgo,” without 
a page ad. 

ARRIVALS. 

The West is the great center of musical instruments. This is the 
only paper that gives the news first. Our circulation warrants it. 
Mr. M. T. Poccet who has become known to the music trade through 
his contribution of letters (said to be written by De Volney Everett) 
is now in this city on a visit. He will attend to business connected 
with his firm, which is one of the largest of its kind in its section. 
Mr. Poccet is a successful traveling man who is on the road most of 
the time. Mr. Poccet is a great believer in music trade papers hon- 
estly conducted. Maybe his firm will open a branch house here. If 
they do they will subscribe tothis paper, Mr. Poccet tells us. 

Icould not have done better myself. As I reflected a 
friend of mine pulled Terrier’s paper out of his pocket. 
‘* Did you see this?” he asked me, pointing to an article in 


big type. It read this way: 


ARRIVALS. 

We have the pleasure to announce the arrival in this city of Mr. 
M. T. Poccet of the Miss. Piano & Organ Co. Mr. Poccet is the man 
who accuses De Volney Everett of giving him away by claiming to 
have written his letters. Mr. P. may send us a few Jetters pro- 
vided we promise to publish them, which we hereby do. His pianos 
and organs are high grade and firstclassin every respect. We say 
this without hesitation because we know nothing at all about pianos 
or organs except what istold us. Mr. Poccet is stopping with friends 
on the North-West Side, but can be found at our office, as the office 
boy willswearto. As no one would be guilty of believing us we get 
our office boy to swear to it. He has been in other music trade paper 
offices, but those papers didn’t ask him to swear, while wedo. The 
reason is obvious. 

This was quite a surprise to me, but as I despise news- 
paper controversy, 1 decided not to reply to the peculiar 
statements in this article. 

I had about made up my mind to visit several of the 
places here, and was just crossing the avenue when Monk 
rushed up tome. ‘Say Poccet, what is the news? I un- 
derstand you are here for a big combination you are about 
to arrange.” I told him that I had heard the rumor, but 
that there was nothing in it so far as I knew. He said 
there was. ‘‘ Maybe you don’t know anything about it,” 
he suggested. I told him that was probable. ‘* Well, I 
shall publish it all the same.” ‘ All right,” said I, ‘‘if you 
are going to publish it be sure and get the names right.” 
This confirmed it, and he thereupon told me that there was 
no use in my denying it any longer. I told him there 
wasn’t. ‘‘ You are going to be the manager?” he asked. 

I told him I couldn't see how. 

‘*It’s a fine building.” 

** Very handsome,” I thought. 

“You'll run how many grades?” 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘ you know, Monk, according to you and 
Terrier there is only one grade nowadays, and that’s high 
and first class.” 

Monk didn’t seem to take this right. He scowled. 

‘Say, Poccet, tell me, is there really any difference in 
pianos ; you are a practical man and know all about it ; tell 
me, is there any difference?” 

I told him there certainly was. He said he couldn't see 
it, and, of course, couldn't hear it. I didn’t doubt that. 
This made him feel good. ‘‘1 always knew it,” he said. 
‘Knew what?” ‘‘ That there was no difference except in 
the price,” he remarked. ‘Is there really a difference in 
the price?” ‘‘I believe so,” Monk asserted. ‘* You are 
not sure?” ‘* Not dead sure,” he said. ‘‘Can’t you find 
out?” Iasked. ‘That wouldn’t be a bad idea, would it, 
Poccet?” ‘‘Of course not,” I suggested. ‘‘ All right,” 
said he, ‘‘I will find out, and you watch the next number 
of my ‘ Slowgo ;’ it will all be in there,” and he made a 
dash for the Bush & Gerts factory to find out if there is a 
difference in the price. 

You have noidea how enterprising these two Chicago 





trade editors are, but this incident shows it to you. You 
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will have to brace up and do something right away or Monk 
and Terrier will get ahead of you. Suppose you hurry up 
and find out if there is a difference in the price of pianos 
and publish it next week so that these editors don’t get 
ahead of you. If they find out they'll be sure to publish it, 
and they are hard at work trying to get at the bottom of it. 
It is a very important question and will be very interesting 
tothe manufacturers, who may want to know it themselves. 
Find out if Ihave been subpoenaed asa witness by my 
old friend of the ‘‘ Music Tired.” M. T. Poccer. 


An Interesting List. 


id is rather interesting to note some of the 

places at which Mr. William H. Sherwood, the great 
pianist, has appeared during the last two years or so. Mr. 
Sherwood has played the Mason & Hamlin grand piano at 
all of the following places. He is now making a Western 
trip and will play several times on the Pacific Coast: 


Academy Of Music........ccc.sccccccscccccccges Meadville, Pa. 
Opete Howes. iivivecccorccdecgnccssoscccsccccssse Olean, N. Y 
ShurtlefE College... ..%..cccsccoscccescescesescerecs Alton, lil 


Auditorium Recital Hall 
Willard Hall 
Metropolitan Temple. ..........0-eesesceneee cone San Francisco. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Granger Place School 
Music Hall (Symphony Orchestra) 
Carnegie Music Hall (with Walter Damrosch).New York. 

St. Botolph Club ......cccccccccsccccccccccccocecs Boston. 

MUGIC Flall. 0. ccccccetcccccccccccsscgsccecvevee .Charleston, W. 
diccconevecccscccoeucsoves Delaware, Ohio. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Va. 


M. T. N. Meveccdecee ctvarcecvedosecsonecsevsccoeces 
Sherwood Hall 
Concordia Hall 
Small's Opera House 
Seattle Opera House..........cceeceee eeeeeees+ Seattle, Wash. 
Germania Halliccsccccscvesorcecsvcceccccessecs es8Qe Joug, Cal, 
Marquand Grand Opera House.............++- -Portland, Ore. 
TOW IG PEs 0 conc ccc des ccvceecevescccconccccesege San Francisco, 
BGS Wi cdnsccs ccs ctaccvcdbdecedcsgaccevecs (Shenae Salt Lake City. 
Harper's Theatre Rock Island, IIL. 
Central Music Hall Chicago. 

Miss Townsend's School Newark, N. J. 
Grand Opera House............. Bloomington, II. 


Cal 


Universality OF CRIGKREO, ccccccccscccdctcccoccscbicvs Chicago 
Chictevings Beiicsadees sbcccconsigeéenzeces codehes Boston 
Joliet Opera House,......cccccceeseeeeeceeereeres Joliet, IL. 


Sanders’ Theatre. Cambridge, Mass 
Mason & Hamlin Hall 
De Pauw University 
Wichita Musical Club 


The Auditorium (with Theodore Thomas) 


Kansas City. 

De Pauw, Ind 
Wichita, Kan. 
Chicago, 

Baltimore. 
Worcester. 

World's Fair, Chicago 
Philadelphia. 

Pa. 


Sutro Hall 
Colonial Hall 
Music Hall 
Mendelssohn Club 
Music Hall 


Po mde rd ccevbwecessccocccosivesectqucsece Pittsburg, 


And many others. 


A Pit of His Own Digging. 

N amusing story is going around the trade 
A relative to a certain New York salesman who was 
badly caught by a lady customer the other day. This same 
lady wanted a piano and wandered around among the vari- 
ous stores in search of what she was after. She went into 
Steinway & Sons, and while being satisfied with the instru- 
ment shown her did not feel able or did not want to pay 
the money asked. Going over to Fifth avenue she inquired 
for a piano and was shown a ‘‘ beauty.” 

‘* How much is this instrument?” she asked. 

‘‘ That, madam, is a piano made from a scale we shall not 
use any more, and we have few of them left, and for that 
reason we will sell you the instrument for $400.” 


The lady demurred saying she wanted a Steinway, and | 
the salesman stated that his piano was even better than | 


that piano, &c., &c.. until seeing her getting ready to de- 


part, he stated that the house had for sale a Steinway 
which had only been used one week, which, as she was 
determined to buy a Steinway, he would sell to her for 
$500. Said the lady : 


ond hand for $500?” 

The salesman was in the pit of his own digging. 
his fault? 
more money than they did one of their own and yet al- 
lowed salesmen to state theirs were better, when a state- 
ment of the price showed ugly complication. 


Was it 


make such broad stories of superiority. The salesman was 
in a trap of his own digging, and there was no way out of it 
He probably will not get owen that way again. 


Hastings’ & Son 


in business at 39 West 125th street, this city. It is 
their purpose to carry for sale scales, patterns and patents 
connected with piano manufacturing. 

Mr. Hastings senior is a skillful and well-known scale 
draughtsman, and has been connected with piano manufac- 
turing all his life. 

The son is an expert mechanic. 





ordinary music house. Although they carry the sheet 
music, small musical instruments, pianos, &c., that go to 
make up the ordinary music store, they will beyond this 
accept contracts for tuning and repairing rented pianos for 
any of the down town concerns who have a large renting 
chentéle. It would seem as though such an arrangement 
| would be of advantage, as it places the keeping in order of 
all rented stock in the hands of reliable mechanics. 

It is quite probable that Hastings & Son will manufac- 
ture pianos at no distant day. 








Freeborn Carretson Smith’s Narrow 
Escape in the Brooklyn Taber- 


nacle Fire. 
R. SMITH remained after the service was 





about five minutes of the time the fire broke out; after 
leaving Dr. and Mrs. Talmage, he was leisurely strolling 
toward his residence for dinner, when, seeing the dense 
smoke, he turned and saw the Tabernacle, that he had 
just left, in flames ; he rushed immediately to his house, 
just one short block, to corner Washington and Greene 
avenues, and with Detective Delaney and a few friends 
saved his residence from being consumed. 

The fire caught by pieces of wood all on fire being car- 
ried to Mr. Smith’s residence by the wind, and had set 
the roof and piazza on fire in about one dozen places. 

Mr. Smith has always been regarded as a very active, 
energetic man; but we question whether his energy was 
ever taxed more to its full capacity than on this occasion ; 
in an instant his coat, collar and cravat were torn off, then 
running to the bathroom, filling the bath tub, ordering all 
the pails and buckets that could be found, with the force at 
his command on to the roof and piazza, the fire was kept 
under control until the firemen reached the building and 
| prevented it from being destroyed. 

Mr. Smith had made up and presented to Dr. Talmage, 
just on the eve of his leaving, one of the largest and best 
| satchels he could purchase for his trip around the world. 





over, conversing with Dr. and Mrs. Talmage, within | 


‘* How can you afford to sell your pianos for $400 when 
they are so much better than this Steinway you offer sec- | 
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In Chancery of New Jersey. 


Between 
CuHakes E. Dopp, 
Complainant, 
‘ On Bill, 
and 


His house held the piano of another make at | 


Right here the people who urge the one price system 
would say that such complications could not happen in | 
their warerooms, but it could if they allowed salesmen to | 


HE above firm have established themselves | 


Their business is somewhat of a departure from the 


Huner Ptano Co., 


Defendant. 


/ 


To Whom It May Concern: 

Take notice that on the first day of June, a. p., 1894, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, at my office, No. 761 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J., I shall sell at Public Auction to the 
highest bidder, all the following property of the Huner 
Piano Company ; to wit: 

Aclaim against Bridget Morrissey for $278.00; a claim 
against G. H. Cook for $65.00 ; one piano in the possession 
of Katherine Germaine ; a claim 
for $45.00; a claim against R. D. Uhthoff for $225.00; 
safe in the possession of Charles E. Dodd ; and all other 
property belonging to said company not yet disposed of ex- 
cepting claims against any stockholder upon his sub- 
scription to capital stock of said company. 

Subject to confirmation by the Court of Chancery of New 


against said Germaine 
one 


| Jersey. Cuauncey G. PARKER, 
Newark, N. J. Receiver. 
Dated, May 10th, 1894. 
A Chance. 
THOROUGHLY well established piano 


A manufacturing business, paying a handsome profit, 
offers for sale the interests of one of the partners who de- 
sires to retire. This interest can be purchased at about 70 
cents on the dollar, cash or on time with good security. 
The business is remunerative and has a steady, regular 
trade which was not affected to any extent by even so se- 
rious a condition as the past crisis, and it made a good 


| profit in 1893. 





Particulars can be given only to reliable parties who can 
give evidence that they are seriously pgp. busi- 
ness propositions. Address P. B. F. S., care of THe Mu- 
sICAL Courier, 19 Union square, New Y “a 


SCHUBERT PIANOS 


WITH 
TRIPLE BEARING 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 


Mr. Peter Duffy, 


PRESIDENT 
SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 
PRODUCES A 
FULLER, CLEARER, 
More Pleasing Tone. 


SCHUBERT 
PIANO CO., 


535 to 541 East 134th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





NEW WAY. 


OLD WAY 
BRIDGE 


26, 


1893, 








An injunction having been granted by Judge Ingraham in the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York restraining certain per- 
sons from fraudulently attempting to appropriate our exclusive 
rights in connection with the name “Hardman” as applied to 
pianos, we desire to say that we shall continue the policy begun 
by the application for the injunction referred to and shall immedi- 


HARDMAN, 






NEW YORK. 


PHCE & CO., 


Factories: 11th & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Warerooms: Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 
CHICAGO. LONDON. 





ANO 





any and 


ately prosecute, tothe full extent of the law, 
ing and selling any pianos which may, through their name, 


all persons buy 
conflict 
and thereby with our 
Hardman” 


with the provisions of the said injunction 
exclusive rights, as aforesaid, in the use of the name “ 
as applied to pianos. We 
such prosecution immediately should occasion require. 


have instructed our attorneys to begin 


AAanufrfracturers. 





MERRILL PIANOS 





165 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 








Philadelphia Notes. 


N the evening of Saturday, May 12, during | 
(0) the concert of Sousa's Band at the Academy of 
Music, Bandmaster Sousa was presented with a magnifi- 
( stand in brass, gold plated and lacquered. 

lhe stand was designed by Daniel Beale, an artist of | 

idelphia, and manufactured by Nache & Brinkman, 
ke brass, also of that city. 

] design is very ornamental and handsome. The 

ation was made by General Latta, a well-known and 

\inent citizen of Philadelphia, who is identified with 

First Regiment. Bandmaster Sousa responded in a 

ippy manner, and the audience—said to be the largest 
ver assembled in the Academy of Music—testified their 
appreciation of so pleasant an episode in connection with 
program, ‘* The High School Cadet March” was de- 


prog ‘ 
and played, 

The donor of this gift to Mr. Sousa was Mr. Harry Cole- 
man, the publisher of ‘t The High School Cadet March,” 
and other Sousa compositions. 


manded 
} 


‘ Washington Post ” 


Ye & # 


James G. Ramsdell has placed his yacht in commission 
for the season and will devote all spare time from his busi- 
his most delightful vocation— 


ursuing what 1s 


[hat beautiful Shaw piano which was made for and ex- 
hit in the Pennsylvania State Building at the World’s 
Fair is now in Mr 
The Weber pianos, grand and upright, continue to form 
a very large px Mr. 
The trade in high grade goods has been improving, and 


Ramsdell’s wareroom., 


ort Ramsdell’s stock. 


rtion ot 


when there is any demand forinstruments of the first class 
the Weber always has its share 
Mr. Ramsdell has our congratulation on the dignified 


yndition of ont of his store as compared with some 


the fr 
of his neighbors’. He has not resorted to claptrap display 
cards in the show windows. 
A piano store should be placed upon a higher plane than 
a cheap restaurant or notion store. 
*s & * 
N. 


Mr. J. B. Woodford, of Stetson & Co., has been on 


the sick list for a few days. 
The business of N. Stetson & Co. is quite satisfactory, 
considering everything 

It is 
Philadelphia who will consider no other instrument but 


a fact that there are a great many music lovers in 
the Steinway, and consequently will recommend no other. 
As they are supposed to be authority on pianos their opinion 
is sought, and by aclass of purchasers who are not shoppers. 
Consequently the trade in Steinway pianos is comparatively 
It with general business, 
but not to that extent experienced by other grades and 


sure fluctuates somewhat 
makes 

Under the same roof with the Steinway is the Hallet & 
Davis, Bradbury and others less in price, and the business 
done in these would compare well perhaps with the general 


piano trade of the street, which has not been as good as it | 


might have been. The Steinway portion of the business 
has kept up well, and the prospects seem to he favorable 
for a continuation of the same. 
sn * & e 

Mr. Wm. G., Fischer has returned from his usual winter 
sojourn in Florida recuperated in health, and, aside from 
the attention necessary to looking after his extensive real 
estate transactions, can be found selling pianos and organs 





at the old stand from morning till night—Decker Brothers, 
Mason & Hamlin and Haines Brothers. 
see? 
Mr. George E. Dearborn, with Mr. Allen, is holding 
a fair share of trade with the A. B. Chase, Fischer and other 


makes of pianos. 
*se# e # 


The Excelsior Drum Company, 923 Locust street, have 
received a valuable order for their celebrated instruments 
from the United States Government. Their business is ex- 
tending among dealers and they are filling orders for the 
Pacific Coast, the Northwest, New Orleans and points in 
Texas. 

The specialty of the Excelsior Drum Company is the 
‘* Premier” snare drum. Each head can be tightened sep- 
arately, and the tightening device is entirely of metal. 
Furthermore the ‘‘ Premier” has been improved by the 
addition of four rods, making twelve in all. 

The advantages of a tightening arrangement which acts 
independently on either head will be obvious to all using 
A complete line of drums is manufactured by 
They make a specialty 


the drum. 
this firm and of a very high grade. 
of drums to order and repairing. 


* 2 # 


J. W. Pepper, manufacturer of band instruments, adver- 
tises many valuable testimonials from members of Sousa’s 
Band. 

If it is a fair question, Mr. Pepper, how many of the 
members of Sousa’s Band are using your instruments ? 


Announcement. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO Company, Boston, May 1, 184. 


E 
W May 1, 184, the Woodward & Brown pianos and New 
England organs will be on exhibition and sale at our main ware- 
house, 200 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. All letters and other 
communications in regard to these instruments are to be ad- 
dressed to 200 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. The high stand- 
ard of excellence which has been attained by these instruments 
will be maintained, and every effort made to keep them in the 
front rank. 
world, manufacturing the entire piano, and with the largest and 


| 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





take pleasure in announcing that on and after | 


With the largest producing piano factories in the | 


finest piano warehouse in America, the trade and public will at | 


all times be welcome, and can rest assured of fair treatment, 
honest dealings, and the largest assortment and greatest variety 
of strictly first-class pianos and organs presented for their in- 
spection by any manufacturer in this country. 

Grand pianos, upright pianos, square pianos and organs to 
rent by the day, week, month or year; for sale on easy pay- 
Old pianos and organs taken in exchange at a fair valu- 
Bargains in good second-hand pianos and organs in stock 
Tuning, carting, repairs and storage. We have 
We mail you 


ments. 
ation. 
at all times. 
unequalled facilities for everything in our line. 


herewith copies of the latest catalogues of the Woodward & | 


Brown pianos and New England organs, and trust that you will 
carefully examine same and call upon us or write for prices and 
terms. 
Very truly yours, 

NEw 


main, 
ENGLAND Piano Company. 


Announcement of Removal. 
Woopwarkp & Brown PIANO Company, | 
30sToN, May 1, 184. | 
On and after May 1, 1894, the offices and the warerooms of 
the Woodward & Brown Piano Co. will be located at 200 Tre- 


mont street, Boston, Mass. 


Established in 1843, the history of | 


Thanking you for your kind favors in the past, we re- | 


the Woodward & Brown piano has been a continuous record of | 


SUCCES The methods of construction, etc., which have hereto- 
fore characterized the production of these well-known and popu- 
lar instruments will be continued in the future, with every effort 





| to still further improve and hold their position in the front rank 
| of strictly first-class pianofortes. 


With increased facilities, 
thanking our friends and the public for the many favors received 
in the past, we remain, 
Most respectfully, 
Woopwarp & Brown Piano Co, 

The New England organs are too well known to require an in- 
troduction ; the manufacture of these sterling instruments will 
be resumed under the auspices of, and in combination with, the 
New England pianos and the Woodward & Brown pianos. We 
have arranged to identify our interests with, and assist in the 
continuing success of, the above combination, and trust that our 
friends will remember that we are still in the field, and that we 
shall in the future, asin the past, endeavor to deserve a liberal 
share of their patronage. Most respectfully, 

Geo. T. MCLAUGHLIN, 

James J. McLAuGHLIn. 





ht! 
CHICAGO trade paper recently published 
a ‘‘Special” on the strength of inserting a trade 
list and each and every name on the trade list was to have 
a copy of that edition. The paper kept faith. The list 
amounted to about 3,500 and, although an old and original- 
ly imperfect list printed from electrotypes and not cor- 
rected, was considered good enough for the purpose. 

The same paper has no legitimate subscription circula- 
tion, and to prove it it published its post office receipt 
showing that 4,215 pounds of paper were mailed of that 
‘* Special.” As the edition weighed 18 ounces per copy 
this makes exactly 3,750 copies ; 3,500 went to the fake trade 
list, and the balance constitutes the subscribers and adver- 
tisers and dead heads of the paper. 

It is not often that Tue Musicat Courier gets such sub- 
stantial admission as this from the frauds it exposes. ‘This 
one relieves usfrom further efforts in its behalf by showing 
up its owninfamy. It has even less subscribers than we 
supposed. 





famhannige A young lady with four years’ experience in a first- 
class music store, as clerk and assistant bookkeeper, wishes 


position ; good references. Address Box 1283, Jacksonville, Ill. 


ence, best possible reference. 
COURIER. 


ANTED-—A position by a good, all-round piano salesman, thor- 
oughly familiar with the road or retail trade, & years’ experi- 
Address S. B., care of THE MUSICAL 








XK xxXXXXXXXXXXXXXK 
x 
4 ft. 9 ins. High x 


is Our Latest Styce~— OF IMPOSING 


AND ELEGANT APPEARANCE. 


The 
buyers that 


first glance convinces 


it offers more in 
musical value and artistic re- 
sults than any Piano before 
the trade. 
Unquestionable durability. 
Very tempting are 
offered for this and other styles. 


The Claflin Piano Co. 


617-5623 West 45th St., 
New York. 


XXXXKXKXKXKKXXXXXKX 


prices 


DS XK KKK KKK KH 
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Dealers wanted in all 
territory not now 
taken. 








Catalogue Free. 


Ask for it at once. 





MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. BEN 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





WESSELL, Nicnel & Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET, 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW$B YoRn kz. 


b. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1M 184% 









FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


ux” PI 


ences wovenate ano’ GO,O0O MADE EVERY INSTRUM 


TERMS REASONABLE AND IN USE. FULLY. WARRAN 
(LLUSTRATED 1D _CATALOQUE "ence: 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


——_- &c.., pl 09: 


uF’. BEPBORN ce CoO., 


ROOM _ BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 

















Factories and Mills Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y¥, 








WAREROOMS: 


HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim 
ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


GRAND. SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
"Greatest Masters 








KLE. cetaetwhotsllath - 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Iaperter and) Mucinal tsirements 










Manufacturer of 





Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
ecordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 
&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies~ string instrument 
Patented May 3, 1887. 


Kew York City. 


to learn to “ay on yet manufactured. 


10 & 72 Franklin St, ‘srcway, 





a) STRING 


ARVIN 


-AWED & ENG RAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT TI 
162 164 WEST 27% ST.NY 


_ 
Cx 








RICHARDSON 
icuast Grave or Worx. Pj an O Case Co. ’ 


PIANO 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Send for Estimates. 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


LEINS & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








Factory and Warerooms, - 


W/ R st 





iy ao 


NE N 5 At 1°), 0m), _ 
NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & 0o., Western Agents, 5 
174 and 176 Wabash boy some CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


poe ee BROS. & 0O., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
TEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents 


oe 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR; Chicago Heights on Hast Il. RAK 











High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 





AMOLSHAL Y0d MOM K'Tdd¥ 


















MANUFACTURERS, 
BABY, PARLOR AND CONCERT GRAND PIANO CASES A SPECIALTY. 





A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Svas’ Action Department 
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BAUER PIANOS 


| 
STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 
en application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, : Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 5604 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACEK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 








COOLON PIANO (0, |SMItH& BARNES PIANO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MANUFACTURER OF | 
| 


PIANO FORTES. UPRIGHT + PIANOS. 


OFFICZ AND FACTORY$ 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 


Manufacturer of Pianos. 


FACTORY: 
471 Olybourn Ave., 


OFICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 











A SCAAFE BROS CO._1 
a er ee 


Le 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


| 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


@f High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, ST AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 





126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I 





MANUFACTURERS 


BRUSH:GERTS 





MEDIVM PRICE 
PIANOS 


AGO 


Cc Hic 

















BUILDING. 


Over 100,000 square feet. 150 Windows fac ing 
the street. 


Largest and Finest Musical Establishment 


in the World. 
CORNER OF 
Wasash Avenue ano Avams Stacer, 
CHICAGO. 
Although Lyon & Healy came to Wabash 






they secured the 
re is no other build 


Avenue at the elevent 
finest corner. * * * * There i 
ing upon Wabash Avenue within a half dozen 
blocks that can show such a large window 
frontage. * * * * * In making this move the 
firm will be in a far better position to handle its 
trade than it is in its present location. 


Chicago Evening Journal. 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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“ The 
Highest 
Type.” 











The RUSSELL PIANO (0,, 


Succeeding STARCK & STRACK PIANO CO., 


171 & 1738 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT med A.H 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








AND 


Were awarded, at the World's Fair, 
D AND DIPLOMAS FOR 

17 POINTS OF SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE. 
20 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS WERE TAKEN 
by makers of the raw materials used by me in 
constructing the “Crowns.” 
STATE AND POREIGN BUILDINGS, 
on the Fair Grounds, chose the ‘*Crown”, from 
among a hundred other makes, for their 71 parlors 
or reception rooms 
WORLD’S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
THEM, most strongly, in autograph letters 
which I reproduce in an Illustrated Souvenir Cate 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free; ask for it, 

GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


37! 





B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Weils Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 





THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
261 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| or Gold, highly polished. 





| 





. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 

Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 


Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 


Piano and 
Typewriter. 





This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair, 








Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. 

Cheapest Chairs made. 

Send for Catalogue. 


Adjustable 
Spring | 
ir. 
Supports the 
k where it 
is needed. 





THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGHR ck OO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All mail should be sent to the office. 


Send for Catalogue, 





OTTO A. OLSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO STOOLS and SCARF, 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














IER. 





ee ee 


JAMAGHER S(WLEAMERY 
Piano and Organ $700 


Our New Catalogue Now Ready for Distribution. 











BOWERY. 
¥ Cc 
Jasin 
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KANSAS CITY, MO.: | 





CHICACO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEWARK, N. J.: WASHINCTON, D. C.: 


817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 1000 WALNUT STREET, | 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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EVGNar—> PIANO FORTE AGTION, Dew 


4 L131 to 187 BROADWAY, 


A a no NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 












% lag! 3 
RAILROAD, 


P Cambridgeport Mass. 


. BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 
CORNISH & CO. THE 
BLASIUS 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
INCORPORATED. 


Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organ». 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 

Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


ie Sf 








H.R. KNOPF, 


” Bow and Violin 
Maker, 


Cremona Violins, 
Violas and ’Cellos. 


French, German and 
other makers, 





LAKESIDE: 


PAGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 
246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 
CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


The ©. 8S. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THT BEST. 


Elegant Cases, Bows and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- 
ing a Specialty, 





aa 


117 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Near 12th Street, 


NEW YORK. 

















EBBRBVING, MASS. 





——MADE BY—— 


THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
GEO. C. CRANE, EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


975thAv Cor, 17th St., NEW YORK. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
$26 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUPPALO, Xi. ¥. 
©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Felt Cloth and Punchings. 


PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt, 
28 Union Square, NEW YORE. 


CO. 





Satween 22d and 23d Sts., 








AY 
j 





702-704East 148th Street 


MEW VORK. 
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Te OLD STAID M ARTIN 


1833. 








Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 








GUITARS faint 


1893. 


i" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#1! 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, 

and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the 

ealy here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 





Mr. S, De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKUWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD 





superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : Wareroom : 
159-161 E, 126th St., New York. ; 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 





| 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





** The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘“‘A musical Banjo; 
every night tells its own story clear back t 


the box office.” BiLLty CARTER. 


beautiful in work- | 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. Boy_e. 


‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S$. GORDON, 13 East 14th Street, New York City. 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FPIAMmnos, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Pe Se SOI | London Branch: 87 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 

















OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrvVvORYVTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
EZeeEX, CONN. 


FOSTER PIANOS“: 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 














Gotp Mgpat, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Agents for United States and Canada, 26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, 
271 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





| as the Drums themselves. 


| Our New PHREMIEBnNR DRUM Leadcis Them All. 


WASLE 


‘THE OUTLOOK IS GROWINC BRICHT. 


Everyone is talking of the good season it is go ving to be—the busy money making season. The 
howlers _— have to change their business and returning confidence will soon set things right. The 
country is ‘oo big and its interests too strong to be permanently disabled. We come to this conclusion 


and the re sult is a bigger output of 


<>o~DRUMs_—_> 


We mean to keep on growing—tariff or no tariff. The conditions favor a steadily increasing trade. 
Our Drums are the best on the market and the tendency is to make them better and charge less—if 
possible. We are wide awake in your interests, anu nothing we can say will so fully indorse that fact 
SEND FOR PRICES. 





EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


923 LocusT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


A. G, SOISTMANN, Manager. 
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s Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. z | 
2 CEL Sy . ¥CEL Sig »% 
5 peu oy Highest Grade Instruments, §=2 Es 
g By First-Ciass Artists Oncy. 48) 3 S 
F Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 3 z 

< 0. eae ¢ me ~ 
E Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. 2 
? Trade maxk Agencies for several States still open. Seate mask : 
ia] a 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


METCALF 
PIANO, == 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV TORK. 


& C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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MANUFACTURED BY q 


The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


abhor bh ohn, ab. abe 
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175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


COR. MOTT 8T., A CTIONS. 


NEW YORK. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all otker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


Ho. LEHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 EF. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
A™ our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 


ation frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








°) | 


neni & PATTERSON, 


PLATES, 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















| 
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THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, 


MASS. 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description. and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


. LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 





JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 820 East 39th St., Now York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3: and Pitts- 

burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 








CONNOR | 
PIANOS.| 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV YoOoRzZz. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §@~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


JAMES BELLAR’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“Eclipse Music Stand Leaf Turner.” 


(29 m7 an The only practical Leaf Turner for 
memes 5" emme ? turning sheet music while playing. 
» Easily placed upon Pianos or 


fomeoers oe 





Organs An absolute necessity 
for musicians. Send for circulars. 
(Patent applied for.) 
Price, $2.40. 
MUSIC LEAF TURNER CO., 
5 Dry St. & 187 Broapway, 
NEW YORK CITY 





Music Dealers! 


Have you ever tried to sell the 
“Coleman Insulator ?” 


If not, it will pay you to investi- 
gate. They are the best and 
cheapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
Strument a full, rich tone and 
saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others. Testi- 
monials in favor of this Insulator 
have been given by 


GB Eugene Pd Albert, Ang. 
™ Hyllested, Dr. Ziegfeld, 
§3™ and hosts of others. 

















SS 


Correspondence Invited. Sample Set, 50c. 


SOLB MANUFACTURER, 
215 Wabash Ave. (Second Floor), CHICAGO. 


New and Interesting. 
2 GLORIOSA, 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks 
Symphonion musie Per- 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora 
tion placed upon it such as 
Wi\ Fower ots, Christmas 
Trees, &c., not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musical work or composition 
to dealers, $11.75. xtra 
proces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
ogue free 
J.C. ECKARDT, 
95 Tibingen Str., 
Stuttgart, Germany. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PPVPATTAIRING 
on hand and made to order. Regulating and 

Repairing done. 
HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 
experience), 


39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 








dake 








30 years’ 





WICKHAM, CHAPMAN& CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


PIANO HARDW ARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








ALL RELIABLE DEALERS SELL 


Qur No, 510 Stool, 


Because it has a hardwood seat, highly 
polished, brass claw feet, and is the 
neatest and best Stool ever offered for 








WHY? 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


the money. 


x 





Send for Catalogue. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . . . Flue and Reed. . . . . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPDH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
GAMUEL PIERCE, Established 13847, . READING MASS. 


piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 


$33 Bast 66tb Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our owa 
foundry and works. 


Over 30 years’ experience. 
' Oldest house in the trade, 
PLATES SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 



































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY W ISSNER 


Grand and Upright 


| , » GRAND*+*+* 


Steinway & Sons are the only | Manufacturers who make all component nach comme | TR 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the ST Pee. 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. SS % D> mente . caked | PRIGHT 
‘ny FE : . ; 


NEW YORE WABEROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. oe: eee , y { { | F(} ATES 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 














OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK |WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ, CERMANY. Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. BROOKLYN, SA 
PianoC ase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOM ERY STREET, 

Island City, opposite :2oth Street, New York City. JERSEY CITY, N. J 

a . . 


BRIGGS PIANOS, -::-. 
g FIRS Tsu 


BosTONRNIT. fe | ~ ST in a a of the 

















CARD No. 8,117. Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. CHICAGO, 1898. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
| ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 
AWARD ae which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 


_ READS: The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 
proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


machine. (SIGNED), ; 
G la 


: Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, com- 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 





G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


PIANOSSTARR PIANOS 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY Tone, Touch and Durability. 
@¢ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


ee oy CALL AT TH E STARR PIANO COM dea 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





Noted for Perfection in 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church New York, 











